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EVELYN ROCKEL, Hillsboro, Ohio. 





improper feeding, and her parents thought she would die. Her father, Mr. Fred Rockel, of Hillsboro, O., writes : 
“We tried py ee without success until a doctor advised us to use Mellin's Food. We tried it, and Evelyn 
has grown until she is STRONGER and MORE RUGGED than other babies of her own age.” 


If you are experiencing the slightest difficulty in feeding your baby, we wish that you would drop us 
a line—a postal card will do—and we will gladly send you a sample of Mellin’s Food sufficient for trial, 
with full directions. If you would like our book, ‘¢ The Care and Feeding of Infants,’ bound in cloth 


and illustrated, we will also send that to you free. MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 


Tm little girl, Evelyn Rockel, until she was three months old, was in a very bad condition on account of poor and 














MARY HALL, AN AMERICAN ACTRESS 


(See “ Timely Topics of the Stage”— Page 719) 























GUISEPPE SARTO, POPE PIUS X, SUCCESSOR TO LEO XIII. 


Like Jackson, Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley and other American presidents, the Venetian cardinal who‘has just 
been elected the 265th. pope was of the common people, and rose by the exercise of his own genius. He resem- 
bles McKinley most—a pacificator, a winner of friends. One of the pope’s sisters is a dressmaker, one of his 
brothers a postman. His relatives have never sought favors at his hands. Pius X is on friendly terms with 
the Italian royal house. It is expected that he will continue in effect the able policies of Leo XII. 
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SIDE from the problem of financial 

legislation to be enacted by the 
special session of congress that is to be 
called in November, the attention of 
public men generally centers upon the 
state cam paign in Ohio, where the demo- 
crats, under the leadership of Tom John- 
son, are planning a vigorous, if not ex- 
actly a hopeful, 
fight for control of 
the state offices and 
the legislature. 
Now that Mr. 
Cannon — since he 
visited the presi- 
dent at Oyster Bay 
in late July —has 
apparently with- 
drawn his opposi- 
tion to the passage 
of the Aldrich bill 
for an increase in 
bank circulation, 
interest is renewed 
in state campaigns 
foreshadowing the 
national campaign 
of next year. 

The Ohio canvass attracts most at: 
tention, not only because of the impor- 
tance of the state in national politics, 
sut chiefly because of the strong person- 
alities of the principal leaders of both 
parties in the present issue. Tom John- 
son’s single tax, free trade, cheap fare 
campaigns of the past have made him 
very well known nationally. The Ohio 
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democrats have not yet named their 
choice for governor, but. there is little 
doubt the honor is Johnson’s for the 
asking. The head of the Ohio repub- 
lican ticket is the third of a trio of 
Clevelanders known as men of the first 
class in both business and political affairs 
of national scope. Senator Hanna is 
the best known of 
the trio, and his re- 
election by the next 
legislature is taken 
for granted by most 
observers, spite of 
the fact that John- 
son is reported to 
) have his eye on the 
}. Senator’s seat. And 
the senator’s inter- 
est in his own suc- 
cess is not a bit 
keener than he 
takes in that of his 
friend Herrick. 


A MAN of that 


strong, winsome 
type that Ameri- 


cans love to know and honor is Colonel 


Myron T. Herrick of Cleveland. He 
is the republican nominee for gover- 
nor of Ohio, but before that honor 
came unsolicited to him he was 
known to the nation as one of the 
close -and~ beloved friends of William 
McKinley, and a friend at a time when 
friends counted. | In fact, it seems that 
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everyone I met in Cleveland and Ohio 
was a friend of Colonel Herrick’s: he 
is indeed the friendly sort of a man that 
inspires love and confidence. Although 
he has never held a political office ex- 
cept as a member of the common coun- 
cil of Cleveland, he is not a new force 
in Ohio politics. His political service 
has always been for others, and now this 
modest man is finding that the friendli- 
ness he inspires is infectious. He is 
president of the Society for Savings, 
one of the most remarkable banking 
institutions in the country. Organized 
in 1849 under special state charter, it is 
essentially and emphatically a savings 
institution and has reached its . present 
success and eminence largely through 
Mr. Herrick. With over 75,000 deposi- 
tors, each of whom is a stock holder and 
has a voice in the election of offic- 
ers; with deposits reaching $46,000,000 
and upward, the evidence accumulates 
that Colonel Herrick is the sort of a 
banker that no political onslaught can 
unseat with tirades against financiers. 
As president and one of the two officers 
of the Society for Savings, which has no 
directors, but a board of trustees who 
serve without salary and are elected by 
the depositors, Colonel Herrick has held 
the confidence as well as the friendship 
and affection of 75,000 depositors—none 
of whom has over $3,000, the limit pre- 
scribed, in his trust and keeping. 

. During the ’96 campaign one of the 
speakers, in his denunciation of bankers, 
pointed to the building of the Society 
for Savings across the way as one of the 
institutions that were a curse to the 
country. There was an instant demur 
among even the political sympathizers 
in the crowd. Colonel Herrick invited 
the speaker to visit the Society for Sav- 
ings and look carefully into details and 
operations of the institutions the next 
day. He did so, and the next night, on 
the same spot, the speaker paid a tribute 
to the Society for Savings as one great 
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exception to his general arraignment of 
banks. The farmer-boy who started 
out to make his fortune selling school 


Miss WINIFRED HOLLISTER OF OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN, A TYPE OF AMERICAN BEAUTY 


books; the school teacher who became a 
lawyer; the lawyer who became one of 
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the best known financiers 
and business men in Ohio; 
the business man who was 
the friend of William Mc- 
Kinley as well as of every 
man who ever knew him, 
—this tells the story of 
a successful American. .As 
I saw him in his rooms 
at the Society for Savings, 
greeting the scores of visi- 
tors with unstudied grace 
and tact, a kind word and 
smile for all, rich or poor, 
known or unknown — his 
simple candor and friend- 
liness impressed me as the 
very essence of greatness. 
The little electric private 
elevator never brought a 
person to_his presence who 
did not appreciate his kind- 
ness, whether the visitor 
secured what he went after 
or not. His keen interest 
in the Salvation Army for 
years past has been rivalled 
only by that of his close 
friend Senator Hanna. He 
gave the army a_ large, 
valuable farm, which has 
been one of the most suc- 
cessful posts of the army 
and is called Fort Herrick. 
The old boyhood home 
town was given a library in 
honor of his revered father 
and mother. In fact, it has 
been well said that there 
never was a day of his life 
passed in which Myron 
Herrick did not do good. 
His energy and his ambi- 
tion appear to be much the 
same as those of the late 
President McKinley, whom 
he loved with the devotion 
of a brother. Ohio is a 
great state that has pro- 








Joun Warwick Danie, 
United States senator from 
Virginia. The senator is a 
Virginian.of the Virginians— 
a native son and a Confederate 
officer; an LL. D. of Wash- 
ington and Lee and Michigan 
Universities; a state legisla- 
tor; elected to congress in 
1884, and promoted to the 
senate in 1887, he has serv- 
ed Virginia sixteen years in 
the senate—longer than any 
other man—and will almost 
certainly be reelected for six 
years more, having been unani- 
mously nominated for the 
fourth term. If the South is 
to furnish presidential timber 
for the democratic party in 
the campaign of 1904, the or- 
ganization would go far to 
find a better man for the 
honor than Senator Daniel. 
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duced great men, and the 
great men of Ohio have 
done much for the nation. 
A good citizen, a generous, 
kind friend, a business man 
and banker who has created 
great projects giving profit 
and employment to thou- 
sands, — what more can be 
said? And it is always said 
without the necessity of 
taking one jot or tittle of 
credit from the other great 
men of Ohio in opposing 
political parties. Colonel 
Herrick stands close to the 
hearts of the people of his 
city and state. 

It is an inspiration to 
young men to meet and 
know such men—for they 
unconsciously influence the 
character of those who come 
after, as others did for them, 
in a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of what energetic self 
reliance and unblemished 
character, integrity and 
ideals in leaders mean to 
the younger generation. 


RESIDENT ROOSE- 

VELT’S coachman and 
footman have appeared in 
new raiment, the like of 
which for smartness has not 
been seen in Washington 
before. The new regalia is 
very interesting to sight- 
seers visiting Washington, 
since it enables any White 
House equipage to be un- 
mistakably identified at 
long distance; and, more- 
over, its adoption has had 
an appreciable effect upon 
the social side of official 
life. Diplomats and other 
officials who were once con- 
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tent to travel about in hired carriages of 
uncertain origin and with no more than 
a suggestion of departed glory have 
“‘spruced up”’ as a result of the Roos- 
evelt object lesson and have lately blos- 
somed forth with resplendent outfits. 

Under President McKinley the livery 
of the White House coachman and foot- 
man was the dark blue trousers reaching 
to the foot. Under Roosevelt it has been 
changed so that with a coat of dark blue 
there are white breeches, tight fitting and 
short to the knee, and patent leather 
boots. On the high hat is a cockade 
formed of red, white and blue ribbon. 
This cockade fad, taken up by the presi- 
dent, has ‘‘caught on’’ in Washington 
with a vengeance. Almost every diplo- 
mat in the corps now has his coachman 
wear upon his hat a small 
insignia displaying the na- 
tional colors of the country 
which he represents, while 
a host of other folk have 
followed the fashion, 
adopting any combina- 
tions of colors which hap- 
pened to appeal to the in- 
dividual tastes of the own- 
ers of equipages. 


FROM his home in Oys- 

ter Bay President Roos- 
_ evelt celebrated last 
Fourth of July by sending 
the first telegram and cable 
message that has ever 
made the entire circuit of 
the globe. The first com- 
munication sent by the 
president was received by 
Governor Taft in Manila 
and he immediately re- 
plied. President Roos- 
evelt then sent a tele- 
graphic communication 
around the world address- 
ed to Mr. Mackay, the 
route being from San Fran- 





THE ROOSEVELT COACHMAN 
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cisco to Manila over the new line, a 
distance of 6,912 miles. At Manila it 
joins the eastern extension of the Aus- 
tralasia and China Telegraph company to 
Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Madras 
and Bombay, the two latter ports being 
united by the trans-Indian land lines. 
At Bombay it connects with the cables 
of the Eastern Telegraph company which 
touch at Aden, Suez, and the principal 
ports on the Mediterranean, crossing 
France from Marseilles to Calais, thence 
to Dover and London. From France, 
England and Ireland thirteen submarine 
cables stretch across the Atlantic; these, 
with the telegraphic lines crossing this 
continent, complete the circuit of the 
globe to San Francisco. India now has 
been brought as near to London via San 
Francisco as it is via Suez, 
and Hongkong is nearer 
all European and Ameri- 
can centers of trade by 
several thousands of miles. 
At the time when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was send- 
ing his congratulatory 
cable message to Gover- 
nor Taft, the king of Eng- 
land and the emperor of 
Germany also started simi- 
lar messages which encir- 
cled the entire sphere and 
returned to their senders. 
It required thirty experi- 
enced cable telegraphers 
to transmit the communi- 
cation over the circuit. 
Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the Commer- 
cial Cable company, is 
following closely in the 
footsteps of his father, 
the late John W. Mackay. 
Mr. Mackay long has been 
enthusiastic over the 
building of the new cable 
from San Francisco to the 
Island of Luzon. The 
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building of the cable between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu and thence to the 
Philippines has been of great advantage 
both to these islands and the port of San 
Francisco. Hawaii is now in close touch 
with the city by the Golden Gate; and, 
as more than ninetyfive per cent of the 
sugar raised in Hawaii comes to the 
United States, telegraphic communica- 
tion has brought the Hawaiian cane 
fields close to the great cities of the East. 





THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH AND HER Sons 


NY mention of titled American 
women immediately brings to mind 
the Duchess of Marlborough, who was, 
previous to her marriage, Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, daughter of William K. Van- 
derbilt. According to rumor current at 
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the time, the sum of $15,000,000 was 
settled upon the duke and duchess at 
the time of their marriage. The duchess 
is unquestionably the most popular of 
all the titled American women in Eng- 
land and she has assuredly done much 
for the house of Marlborough. Her 
latest and greatest undertaking is found 
in the erection of a great new town house 
in London. This will be named Bland- 
ford House, after the second title of the 
duke. Itis expected that it 
will be ready for occupancy 
in October. Several hundred 
workmen have been busy 
on the new palace for two 
years past, and included 
among these artisans are a 
number of highly expert 
French stone and wood car- 
vers. The house will have 
fifty rooms, including a huge 
ball room and a picture gal- 
lery ninety feet in length. 
The new mansion is admir- 
ably situated in the very 
heart of Mayfair. Across the 
way is the home of Lord 
Carew, the wealthy son-in- 
‘law of Lord Rosebery, and 
just above is the home of 
Mrs. Bradley-Martin. The 
Duchess of Marlborough has 
of late years gained more 
social triumphs than any 
other leader of the inner cir- 
‘cle in England, and it is 
believed to be her ambi- 
tion to stand next to royalty 
as a social leader. The 
Duchess is an ideal mother, 
and her latest portrait shows 
her with her sons, the Earl 
of Blandford and Lord John Churchill. 
The latest gossip from London indicates 
that the Duke of Marlborough may one 
day become viceroy of India. That 
post seems to have been sef aside for 
the English husbands of American girls: 
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CAPTAIN SARTORIS, GRANT’S GRANDSON 




















T 1s doubt- 
ful if the 
American 
people , ever 
made as 
much of an : 
idol: of any 
other. daugh- 
ter of the 
White House 
as in the case 
of Nellie, the 
only. daugh- 
ter of ‘Gener- 


al U.S. Grant, and it is only natural 
therefore that a considerable degree of 
interest always attaches to the present life 
of Nellie Grant Sartoris and her children. 
Sartoris made her home with her 
mother, the late Mrs. Julia Dent Grant, up 
to the time of the latter’s death, and since 
then has occupied spacious apartments in a 
fashionable section of the national capital. 
-, Mrs. Sartoris and all three of her children 
have lately been much in the public eye. 
Miss Vivian, the eldest daughter, was first 
rendered conspicuous in social circles by 
her action in suddenly and without public 
explanation breaking her engagement with 


Mrs. 


Mrs. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS 
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Mr. Balfour, a member of the British parlia- 
ment. Following this, she went to Paris and 
devoted her time to art, displaying consider- 
able talent both in painting and modeling 
in clay. Recently she married Frederic Roos- 
evelt Scovel, a cousin of.the president, and 
now occupies a conspicuous place in the 
White House social circle. 

The son, Captain Algernon Sartoris, tried 
a business career, but the army proved more 
to his liking. At the request of his mother 
he has, however, recently resigned from the 
military service. The war department, which 
has adopted a policy against releasing any 
of its young officers, was rather loath to ac- 
cept his res- 
ignation, but 
Mrs. Sartoris 
‘felt that, with 
the added 
business bur- 
dens_ which 
have come to 
her since the 
death of her 
mother, she 
needed her 
son by her 
side and ac- 


Mrs. RoosEVELT SCOVEL 

















Miss Ros—EMARY SARTORIS 
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cordingly he came home from the Philip- 
pines, where he was serving at the time. 

Miss Rosemary Sartoris, the youngest 
daughter, is a pretty girl and a tremen- 
dous favorite in England, where she has 
visited considerably during the past two 
or three years. Rumor has it that Miss 
Rosemary has yielded her heart and 
hand to Lieutenant John Wright of the 
United States army, a son of General 
Marcus J. Wright of Confederate fame. 
Should this prove true, it is an interest- 
ing commentary upon changed condi- 
tions,- that the grand-daughter of the 
greatest Federal warrior should ook 
with favor upon the suit of a member of 
a family prominently identified with the 
‘lost cause.”’ 


THE deaths of Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Har- 

riet Lane Johnston and Mrs. Blaine 
have made a serious ‘depletion in the 
ranks of that coterie of widows of fam- 
ous men who retain homes in Washing- 
ton and spend much time at the scene 
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of former triumphs. Prominent among 
those who remain is Mrs. George B. 
Mcc.."lan, widow of the beloved Civil 
war lerder. Mrs. McClellan has a 
double interest in Washington just at 
present. For one thing, - preparations 
are actively under way for the erection 
at the capital of a beautiful and costly 
memorial to her husband; and, on the 
other hand, she can find satisfaction in 
the creditable record which is being 
made by her son, George Brinton Mc- 
Clellan who, on March 4, entered upon 
his fifth term in Congress as a represen- 
tative from a New York City district. 
Representative McClellan was born in 
Dresden, Saxony, where his parents had 





Miss ANITA Evans 
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gone on a visit, and is a graduate of 
Princeton. He ‘s: .wver by profession 
and represents a disi. >t which is strong- 
ly democratic. 


RS. H. CLAY EVANS, wife of the 
United States consul general to Lon- 
don, and her two daughters have, at the 
very outset of their career in London, 
gained what many Americans spend a 
lifetime in seeking—the exfre to the 
most exclusive English social circles. It 
is not customary, as a rule, for a consul 
general to be as highly favored as a min- 
ister or ambassador, but an exception in 





Miss Tart, DAUGHTER OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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MMeE. PEZET, WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE PERUVIAN LEGATION AT WASHINGTON 


this regard-has been made in the case of 
the former commissioner of pensions 
and his family. The Misses Evans were 
among the noted belles at the ball given 
at Portsmouth to the officers of the 
American fleet and at the luncheon on 
the Kearsarge, at which the Prince of 
Wales was present. Miss Anita Evans, 
the younger daughter, who has consider- 
able claim to beauty, is attracting quite 
as much attention abroad as her elder 
sister Nellie, to whom Lord Charles 
Beresford is reported to be very attentive. 


HE women of the South American 

legations have lately been acquiring 
a reputation as the most beautifully and 
artistically gowned women at the Ameri- 
can capital. Prominent among the 
wearers of handsome toilettes who have 
contributed to the gaining of this recog- 
nition is Senora Carolina Corbacho de 
Pezet, wife of the first secretary of the 
Peruvian legation. Mme. de Pezet, who 
is known as one of the most beautiful 
women in Washington, is in complex- 
ion, hair and eyes a perfect example of 
the Spanish type. She has one child, a 
lad of thirteen, who is in many respects 
very much like a North American boy, 
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W. W. Rocknitt, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU 
OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Copyrighted, 1903, by Waldon Fawcett. 


and well he may be, since he was born 
on February 22 and bears the name 
Alfonso Washington. Mme. Pezet takes 
a very keen interest in North American 
customs and life. For one thing, she 
loves the country life which is so much 
in vogue among our people, and each 
year anticipates with almost girlish de- 
light participation in an old fashioned 
Christmas jollification at a colonial 
farmhouse in southern Maryland. 


ONE of the most interesting and sig- 


nificant projects which will be 
broached at the next session of Con- 
gress—probably in the form of a special 
message from the president — is that 
which contemplates the erection in 
Washington of a magnificent new home 
for that unique institution the Interna- 


tional Bureau of American Republics. 
This bureau, the object of which is to 
promote closer trade relations between 
the republics of the American continent, 
is not, as is supposed in some quarters, 
a branch of the United States govern- 
ment, but is instead an independent 
institution to the support of which all 
the Pan-American republics contribute 
in proportion to their population. 

The new building, which it is pro- 
posed to erect in the immediate vicinity 
of the White House and the Department 
of State, will be a handsome, monu- 
mental structure four stories in height 
and will cost when completed about 
$125,000. The expense of the erection 
of the bureau’s new home is to be 
borne by all the various nations, ap- 
portioned on the same basis as the 
cost for maintenance of the bureau. 
Thus the United States, which by rea- 
son of its population of upwards of 
eighty million people is called upon to 
defray about three fifths of the total 
cost of carrying on the work of the 
bureau, will be expected to contribute 
at least $75,000 to the fund for building 
the new home. Whereas it will be neces- 
sary to wait until next winter for con- 
gressional authorization of the expendi- 
ture of Uncle Sam’s share of this fund, 
little Cuba, the youngest of the repub- 
lics and holder of the lightest assess- 
ment, has already appropriated the 
$1,000 which wilk constitute her share. 


HE Bureau of American Republics, 

which was originally organized in 
1890, has undergone extensive develop- 
ment since its reorganization at the Pan- 
American conference recently held in 
the City of Mexico. Under the old 
plan, the bureau was under the direction 
of an executive committee of only five 
members; but in order to emphasize the 
international character of the institu- 
tion and enlist the active support and 
cooperation of all the republics on the 
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continent, this plan was abandoned and 
each nation was given a representative 
on the new governing board. Of this 
new board John Hay, secretary of state 
of the United States, is chairman ex- 
officio, and the appointees from the vari- 
ous countries comprising the interna- 
tional union of American republics are 
the diplomatic representatives of their 
respective nations at Washington. The 
plan of having the diplomats accredited 
to the American capital from the Pan- 
American countries act in such capacity 
manifestly has many advantages, since 
it renders possible meetings of the gov- 
erning board at any time. 

The director of the bureau is William 
W. Rockhill, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of state and envoy to China dur- 
ing the Boxer revolt, and an excep- 
tionally clever-man for the diplo- 
matic service. The secretary is Senor 
N. Veloz Goiticoa, a scholarly Vene- 
zuelan who is thoroughly conversant 
with general conditions in all the Latin- 
American countries. The chief clerk, 
William C. Fox, who acquitted himself 
most creditably as acting director during 
the absence of Director Rockhill, is now 
rendering valuable service to the busi- 
ness world by editing, on behalf of the 
bureau, monthly bulletins which are sent 
to all the independent states of the west- 
ern hemisphere and which contain all 
the latest information relative to new 
commercial, industrial and engineering 
enterprises in the whole territory served, 


AS a means of extending the bureau’s 

sources of information, and enabling 
it to present a true reflex of the conditions 
prevailing in all the countries compris- 
ing the International Union, the coopera- 
tion has been lately sought of prominent 
persons in the various Latin-American 
republics in the capacity of honorary 
corresponding members -of the Union. 
These have already commenced to sup- 
ply the bureau with information, which 
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helps greatly to extend and complete its 
knowledge of the economic conditions 
and resources of the several countries. 
As an indication of how widespread the 
scope of its operations is, it may be 
noted that the bureau is now issuing all 
its principal publications in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese and French, an 
undertaking which has necessitated the 
employment at the headquarters in 
Washington of a number of translators, 
who are among the most expert workers 
of their class in the country. The 
bureau is now working to secure the 
holding regularly, and at intervals of 
not longer than five years, of interna- 
tional conferences of the American 
republics, such as the one lately held in 
Mexico. In short, everything possible 
is being done to make the work of this 
novel international establishment con- 
stitute in truth the corner stone of a per- 
manent union of American republics. 


HE plan of the United States govern- 
ment to raise the standard of. our 
official representation in South and Cen- 
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REAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
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tral American countries—a project which 
is inaugurated by the appointment 
of John Barrett as minister to the 
Argentine Republic, is another move 
in the shrewd game which Uncle Sam is 
playing, in the hope of carrying off the 
prize for which all the progressive na- 
tions of the world are now striving, 
namely, the trade of South America. 
It is daily becoming more apparent that 


Joun BARRETT, MINISTER TO ARGENTINE 


the greatest struggle in the commercial 
world during the next quarter cen- 
tury will be for the Pan-American mar- 
kets. The Germans, shrewd. and far 
seeing, have for years past been active 
in all parts of South America, and their 
consuls and commercial invaders have 
manifestly accomplished much; but the 
prestige of the Germans has been im- 
paired by the recent Venezuelan trouble; 
owing to this and other circumstances 
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the United States_bids fair ere long 
to step into first place not only in the 
regard of our sister republics but also in 
the distribution of their commercial 
favors. 

The construction of the Panama canal 
will be another move in the same direc- 
tion; and so, likéwise, is the agitation for 
through rail connection between New 
York and Buenos Ayres, the southern- 
most capital on the continent, a project 
for the furtherance of which the United 
States has lately sent a special commis- 
sioner to South America in the person 
of Charles M. Pepper. Now, as a 
logical and advisable sequence, comes 
the clever plan to improve the personnel 
of the consular and diplomatic service, 
upon the tact of whose members is 
largely dependent the degree of regard 
entertained for the nations which they 
represent. Mr. Barrett is admirably 
adapted for such work in its new scope. 
His expérience as a diplomat in the 
Orient and his work in enlisting the co- 
operation of somewhat unprogressive 
nations in the forthcoming St. Louis 
Exposition has proven that he has the 
valuable knack of arousing the interest 
of individuals or nations who might 
naturally be expected to prove rather 
unresponsive. In short, he is a diplo- 
matic promoter of the first class. 


THE summer and autumn bring back 

to the United States on vacation bent 
a number of the most prominent Ameri- 
can diplomats and their wives. Among 
those who have recently returned to their 
native heath are Ambassador and Mrs. 
Tower, whose official residence is at the 
German court, and Ambassador and 
Mrs. Meyer, who spend the major part 
of their time at the American embassy 
in Rome. Both Mrs. Tower and Mrs. 
Meyer come back to the United States 
richly laden with social triumphs such as 
are supposed to be so dear to the femin- 
ine heart. Each of the ambassadors 
is the possessor of an income of goodly 
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proportions aside from his salary; and, 
by a singular coincidence, each of these 
distinguished diplomats has recently 
leased a really, truly and sure enough 
palace as his ambassadorial residence. 
Mrs. Tower since going abroad has had 
a particularly interesting social career. 
Her husband was first stationed at St. 
Petersburg, where the court entertain- 
ments are the most brilliant in the world, 
and at present he and his wife are reap- 
ing in the form of social attentions the 
benefit of the German emperor’s efforts 
to intensify the friendly relations of his 
government and people with America 
and the Americans. 





FOR perhaps the first time in history, 

a diplomatic establishment at Wash- 
ington has two regularly accredited 
first secretaries. The institution thus 
favored is the German embassy, and 
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Mrs. GEORGE Von L. MEYER, WIFE OF THE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 


this sort of thing is apparently be- 
coming a habit with the kaiser, since 
his embassy here until recently had two 
envoys listed in its official directory— 
Dr. von Holleben, who was recalled 
months ago, but who continued as the 
nominal head of the institution, and 
Baron von Sternberg, who, although 
designated an ‘‘envoy extraordinary,”’ 
‘and enjoying all the prerogatives of an 
ambassador, was not until lately made 


Mrs. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, WIFE OF THE AMER- sole monarch of his official home. ; 
ACAN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY In the case of the first secretarial posi- 
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tion, Count Quadt 
was long ago given 
an indefinite leave 
of absence with the 
semiofficial an- 
nouncement that he 
would not return to 
Washington; but 
nevertheless his 
name is still carried 
on the official list 
of the German dip- 
lomatic headquar- 
ters in this city. 
All the duties of the 
place are, however, 
being performed by 
the new first secretary, an agreeable 
gentleman whose title is Baron von 
dem Bussche-Haddenhausen. The new- 
comer is a trained diplomat and has 
lately been second secretary to the Ger- 
man embassy in London. 
London from Cairo, which was his first 
post. This is his first visit to America, 
but he is thoroughly familiar with the 
language and perfectly at home among 
English speaking people. 





VON DEM BusSsCHE, 
The handsome first sec- 
retary of the German 
embassy at Washington. 


A FREIGHT bill of $3,000,—this is 

one of the items of expense incurred 
by Major P. Vignal, military attache of 
the French embassy, in setting up in 
Washington a cosy home that, insofar as 
the interior is concerned, is a virtual 
counterpart of his habitation in his be- 
loved Paris. Nay, it is more; it is, in lit- 
eral truth, his Paris home transplanted, 
for everything in the Vignal house in 
Washington has been brought from 
France. Mme. Vignal is a great enthus- 
iast on the subject of the collection of 
antiques and she has made of her home 
a veritable museum filled to overflowing 
with rare old Flemish tapestries, odd 
furniture and delicate china worth con- 
siderably more than its weight in gold. 
Had Major Vignal been compelled to 
pay duty upon these treasures he. would 
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have needed the pocketbook of a Rocke- 
feller; but, happily for him, diplomats 
are immune from the unpleasant atten- 
tions of the customs officials and may 
bring into the United States whatever 
personal property they see fit to fetch 
with them. 

Major Vignal is a decidedly interest- 
ing figure aside from his position as mas- 
ter of one of the great ‘‘show places’’ of 
Washington. He is an engineer and at 
the time of his promotion to a captaincy 
was the youngest officer of that rank in 
the French army. - In his fifteen years 
career he has served in all branches of 
the engineer corps, gaining his promo- 
tion to his present rank because of work 
in the signal corps and also winning the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
Major Vignal is one of the most enthusi- 
astic automobilists in Washington. 


A DAY at Oyster Bay gave me a pretty 

good idea of affairs at Washington. 
While it is called ‘‘rest,’’ there is an 
activity about Sagamore Hill that leaves 


BARONESS VON DEM Busschik 
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few moments of repose for President 
Roosevelt. The ride over the Long 
Island railroad, one hour and a half from 
New York, gives one a glimpse of the 
old casino at Oyster Bay and the first 
sight of water after leaving Long Island 
City. A level country of fine farms and 
truck patches; fields of poppies and hy- 
drangeas and bulb houses:—soil made 
historic in revolutionary times is now 
doing yeo.uan service in these evolu- 
tionary days. Where the route branches 
off to Montauk Point, that pathetic center 
of interest during the Spanish war, we 
turn north to Oyster Bay. Montauk, it is 
claimed, will be the great ocean steamer 
berth and wharf location for New York 
City when the Pennsylvania railroad’s 
new terininals are completed—but we are 
going to Oyster Bay. 

Somehow I kept thinking of oysters 
on the half shell, oysters on ice, oyster 
stews, fancy roasted,-— yes, oyster cock- 
tails. The little red card in the corner 


of the passenger coach read Oysters, and 
oysters it was, everywhere. 


As I looked 
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about to study these 
Oysterites—for who 
else could be in the 
oyster coach? — | 
noticed some who 
had the trenchant 
tourist look of 
query; consequently 
I concluded there 
were others going to 
make a_ sweeping 
charge up Sagamore 
Hill. Among the 
passengers was a tall ¢ 
man with gold-rim- 
med glasses, behind 
which glistened two tary attache of the French 
very sharp, black” embassy at Washington. 
eyes; a_ bristling, 

brown mustache and square-set jaw. Clad 
in a long tailed coat and gray business 
suit, carrying a brown leather bag, there 
was something about him that did not 
have the pleasure going, home coming 
or tourist pacing look of others Oyster 
bound. ‘‘What a fine study for a Sher- 
lock Holmes,’’ I thought. Silent and 
yet not taciturn, stern and not unkindly, 
were the features of him whom I recog- 
nized as Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General Bristow, the head and front of 
the postal investigation. He was Oyster 
Bay bound, and I’ll venture that his 
charge up Sagamore Hill meant business 
that was business. 

The little station platform blossomed 
with flowers; the carriages thronged to 
take the home comers for the week-end 
outing. As there were no carriages for 
us, we walked up the street, following the 
course of a freshly laid sewer, until, on a 
flaunting canvas awning,I read ‘‘ Moore’s 
block,’’ and saw the little circular turret 
of ‘‘the first brick block.’’ Up the back 
stairs we went, and found Assistant Sec- 
retary Barnes rushing off a stack of 
red-tagged correspondence a foot high. 
This was the morning’s work on the hill, 
and it contained some mighty interest- 
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THE Ditntnc ROOM OF THE VIGNAI HOME 


ing reading matter touching on subjects 
that girdle the earth. The other famil- 
iar White House attaches were working 
away on this Saturday afternoon at a 
lively pace. Secretary William Loeb was 
on his vacation. 

Behind one of Mrs. Herbert’s best 
steeds, and after a chat with Mr. Snou- 
der, the pharmacist, on the efficiency of 
iced oyster broth asa summer drink, and 
a greeting with the newspaper boys in 
duck trousers, we started for an assault 
on Sagamore Hill, and made an effort 
to get ahead of General Bristow. But 
the fourth assistant P. M. G. got there 
P. D. Q.—as the boys say—so we had 
to eat his dust. It was certain that once 
ie arrived and got the presidential ear, 
the ‘‘respect payers’’ would have to be 
content to drive around the house, take 
a look at the windmill, make a survey of 
the stable, (which has a mammoth 
moose head with antlers over the en- 


trance) and drive down the hill again 
like the fabled king of France, by the 
winding road, past the cool, shady tennis 
court at the foot of the lawn slope. 

Our driver pointed out to us a number 
of beautiful estates, including that of 
Mr. Youngs, who was secretary to Mr. 
Roosevelt when the latter was governor 
of New York. The United States steamer 
Sylph rides gracefully at anchor in the 
bay in sight of the president’s house. 

A private road leads from the main 
thoroughfare to the president’s home, 
where he spent so many happy days of 
boyhood. This road leads into a dense 
growth of hickory and chestnut timber 
which has a touch of primeval wildness. 
The president dashed down this dark, 
winding road at 2 a. m. recently, as the 
overture for his ride across the island to 
Sayville. Ona summit, surrounded by 
a generous stretch of greensward, the 
house stands, with three large red chim- 
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neys, a wide veranda and evidences that 
some one lives there and enjoys it all. 
The front part of the house is veiled in 
vines. Picketed some distance from the 
house are the secret service men. One 
was reading the National, so I felt 
friendly. 

The Roosevelt children have the same 
freedom here that they had when their 
father was plain Colonel Roosevelt. The 
merry ring of laughter, the activities and 
joys of barefoot boyhood are theirs. 
Little Quentin, the youngest, had tried to 
make a big black dog follow him to the 
tennis court. It was evidently not one 
of Jack London’s immortals, and refused. 
With true Rooseveltism tiny Quentin 
was equal tothe emergency. The last 
glimpse I had of Sagamore Hill revealed 
Quentin carrying the dog in his arms 
to the tennis court with the look of a 
‘“‘doer’’ and ‘‘achiever’’ on his face. 

To the good people of Oyster Bay the 
president is still Theodore Roosevelt, 
citizen and friend. He lives among 
them in the same way as of yore. They 
love and admire him as man, neigh- 
bor and citizen. The prestige of the 
highest position in the greatest nation 
on earth does not affect the 
tried and true friendships of 
a lifetime. It is the picture 
of the president’s real home 
life that stands in the fore- 
ground. In the few quiet 
hours on Sagamore Hill—in 
that study where his busy brain 
and pen have spent many 
happy hours—his own home 
—I believe that Theodore 
Roosevelt, president, spends 
his happiest moments devoting 
his intense energies and pur- 
poses to ideals which have 
known no compromise. 

The open hearted hospi- 
tality of this home at Oyster 
Bay reflects American life at 





the high points of national progress ; 
feeling that vitalized touch of push and 
energy, I felt that the hill, fringed by a 
heavily wooded circle of green, held the 
ideal palace of a nation’s ruler,—a home, 
—home in its broadest, truest sense. 


B Sense thousands of women in the gov- 
ernment service at Washington will 
petition the next congress to allot space 
at some prominent point in the national 
capitai for a site fora monument to be 
erected to General Spinner, the first 
official to admit women to employment 
in the treasury department as co-work- 
ers with men. The vast importance of 
this precedent will be appreciated when 
it is explained that it acted as an enter- 
ing wedge which enabled women to ob- 
tain clerkships in all the other depart- 
ment of the government. ‘The move- 
ment to perpetuate the memory of Gen- 
eral Spinner in some enduring way was 
started soon after his death, and in 1891 
the women in the government service 
and others who were interested organ- 
ized the General Spinner Memorial Asso- 
ciation. Funds were promptly raised for 
the handsome bronze statue which was 
completed some time since. 
Strictly speaking, General 
Skinner (treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States 1861-1875) never had 
authority to appoint or admit 
women to employment in the 
treasury department. He rec- 
ommended, but the secretary 
(then Salmon”P. Chase) made 
the appointments. Friends 
of Secretary Chase have always 
claimed that he, not Treasurer 
Spinner deserved the credit, 
and that Kate Chase, after- 
wards Mrs. Kate Chase 
Sprague (wife of Governor 
Sprague of Rhode Island, sen- 
ator, etc.), made the suggestion 
to her father even before Gen- 


its best. Keenly watching all Srmner Monument eral Spinner urged the point. 
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The Highlands of the Hudson 


By MILES MENANDER DAWSON 


AUTHOR oF ‘* POEMS OF THE NEW TIME” 





“For LEAGUES THE LOFTY SKYLINE REACHES ON” 


HE Highlands of the Hudson! Lo, they stand, 
Grim visaged sentinels, on either hand. 
From Stony Point to Breakneck, mile on mile, 
The river tortures through a deep defile, 
While mountains loom upon the right and left 
Above the narrow, deviating cleft. 


Glorious stretch‘of hills! Behold, they rise, 
From water’s edge to circumambient skies! 
From Dunderberg to Storm King on the west 
They lift a scarcely interrupted crest. 

Now near at hand and now a bit withdrawn, 
For leagues 'the lofty skyline reaches on. 


Along the noble river, eastward lie 

Great bulks of granite, limned against the sky— 
Anthony’s Nose and Sugar Loaf and where 
Two thousand feet from river into air 

The Beacons tower, whence the patriot fires 
Night-warned our revolutionary sires. 





ANTHONY’s NOSE 





















SuGAR LOAF 


The gateway of the Narrows! Thither Wayne,— 
“Mad Anthony” the valiant,—led his train 

Of starved and tattered heroes to annoint 
With blood the rocks of rugged Stony Point — 
Blood spilled in no mere lust of victory, 

But that their harassed country might be free. 


By height and river sheltered, yonder see 

The ancient fastness, Fort Montgomery, 

Split from Bear Hill by Popolopen’s mouth,— 

Gashed through the granite mountain toward the south. 
There did the patriots gird with iron chain 

This river, foemen’s warships to restrain. 


The sheer and headlong face of Crow Nest’s height 

With gloom confronts West Point, whence Arnold’s flight 
His treason consummated, seeing there 

The nation’s school of arms, which freemen dare 

Erect on that contaminated place 

To warn their youth against a like disgrace. 


In yonder clove between the mountains, hid 

The roystering buccaneers of Captain Kidd. 

’Neath furrowed Storm King’s brow, within the cove 
That parts from Crow Nest, they their anchors hove, 
There to consume in drunken revelry 
The wines and dainties harvested at sea. 


The peaks along the Hudson now behold 
No skulking robbers, burying their gold. 
Our modern magnates, undisturbed, serene, 
Set palaces upon those slopes of green 
Boldly like barons’ castles on the Rhine, 
And sumptuously on wines and dainties dine. 


The Highlands of the Hudson! These are they, 
From Newburg, Washington at close of day 
Mournfully gazed on, while within him grew 
The thought of a free nation; and he drew 
Fresh resolution and reviving hope, 

Beholding yonder amethystine slope. 


All hail unto the Highlands! Freedom rests 
Now and forever on their rocky crests. 

The adamantine cliff and beetling height, 
Now as of old, the souls of men invite 

o independence. If that spirit stills 

i human hearts, ’tis no fault of the hills. 














Gloucester as an Ideal Summer Resort 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Breasting the ocean billows, 

Kissed by the salt sea air, 

Bright in the glow of the summer sun, 
With its rocks and roses fair, 

Where is there lovelier headland 

Under the blue sky’s span 

Than this we sing, our sea-girt home, 
Beautiful old Cape Ann? 


EARLY nine hundred years have come 
and gone since Thorwald, a Norseman 
and brother to Leif Erickson (to whose 
memory a monument has been erected in 
the city of Boston) sailed along the New 
England coast. The records state that he 
“passed a remarkable headland and bay” 
(no doubt Cape Cod) which was opposite 
another headland, and this other headland 
is, in the opinion of the writer, the locality 
now occupied by our own beautiful city by 
the sea. 

Thorwald’s impression of the place was 
such that he exclaimed, “ Here I would fix 
my dwelling!” Prophetic words! for in an en- 
counter with the Indians whom he met here, 
he fell mortally wounded. His last com- 
mand to his followers as he gazed upon the 
picture before him, was, “It is a beautiful 
spot: there bury me and plant a cross at my 
head and also at my feet and call the place 
* Kross-a-ness ’ (the Cape of the Cross) in all 
time to come.” 


This was probably the first name ever 
given to this promontory, and surely no 
place along the coast answers more fully the | 
description given than does Cape Ann to 
this old Norse chronicle. 

The next to land on this headland was 
Chevalier Champlain, who in September, 
1606, “rounded Eastern Point” and entered 
the harbor. The grandeur which passed 
before his eye by sea and land led him to 
name the spot “Le Beau Port,” the beauti- 
ful harbor, and whoever has sailed into the 
harbor of Cape Ann over the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay, down through the An- 
nisquam river, one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful rivers in the world, and ‘out 
into Ipswich bay, will at once see that 
Champlain was correct in the name given to 
the headland, for it is indeed a beautiful place. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, passing the 
place in his memorable voyage along the 
unexplored shore, named it “the fair head- 
land of Tragabigzanda,” and the three 
islands off the cape “the Three Turks’ 
Heads,” the first being to commemorate the 
Turkish lady who aided him to escape when 
a prisoner of the Moslems. 

John G. Whittier, our beloved New Eng- 
land poet, writes : 


“On yonder rocky cape that braves 
The stormy challenge of the waves, 
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’Mid tangled pine and dwarfish wood, 
The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood 

And planted on its topmost crag 

The shaft of England’s battle-flag ; 

And while from out its heavy fold 

St. George’s crimson cross unrolled 

Mid roll of drums and trumpet’s blare, 
And weapons brandishing in air, 

He gave to that lone promontory 

‘The sweetest name of all his story. 

Of her, the flower of Islam’s daughters, 
Whose harem looks o’er Stamboul’s waters, 
Who, when the chance of war had bound 
‘The Moslem chain his limbs around, 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain, 
Soothed with her smiles his hours of pain 
And fondly to her youthful slave 

A dearer gift than freedom gave.” 


Later on, Prince Charles commanded that 
the name should be changed to Cape Ann, 
in honor of his mother, Anne of Denmark. 

Thus history furnishes to our picturesque 
city by the sea as much, if not more prom- 
inence than is given to any other place upon 
our coast. 

In 1623, the Dorchester Company sent 
over fourteen men, who set up their “ fishing 
stage ” at what is now called “ Stage Fort,” 
the large headland flanked’ by green mea- 
dows which is on our left as we enter the 
broad harbor. This spot, the site of a fort 
in the Revolutionary war, is now set apart as 
a public park, a permanent memorial to the 
founders of the city. 

Nearly all these settlers being from 
Gloucester in England, the name of that 
town was given to the hamlet; this, together 
with the earlier name, Cape Ann, has con- 
tinued to the present day. In 
the Latin, “‘ Gloucester ” means 
a “walled camp,” but in the 
gentler Saxon tongue “the fair 
city.” In the spring of 1624, a 
party of Pilgrims came across 
the bay from Plymouth; a 
common house was erected, 
and Roger Conant was chosen 
first governor of Massachu- 
setts. But the fishing did not 
prosper; Lyford and Oldham, 
the two malcontents banished 
from Plymouth, came and 
stirred up dissensions in the 
little colony on Cape Ann, and 
in 1628 the faint hearted ones 
returned to their English home, 
while a portion, under the lead 
of Conant, pushed on into the 
wilderness and’ founded the - 
town of Salem. . The larger 
number, however, still true to - | 
the ‘sea-girt town, remained ~* 
here to prosecute the business 
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of fishing, which has been continued without 
interruption to the present time. 

Gloucester claims the honor of being the 
birthplace of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts as well as naming the first gover- 
nor, although it was not until. 1642 that 
Rev. Richard Blynman, that wise man and 


‘noble leader, came from England with a few 


friends, and, together with some men from 
Plymouth, incorporated the town and firmly 
established the settlement of Gloucester. 
According to our Puritan ancestors, the 
dark recesses and caverns of the cape were 
the scenes of infernal revelings and diabol- 
ism, and Cotton Mather in his Magnalia Christi 


‘has preserved many of the marvelous tales 


then current. In spite of these rumors, 
Gloucester happily escaped the flame which, 
starting at Salem, ran over the country and 
resulted in the persecution and death of so° 
many innocent people on the charge of 
witchcraft. 

Originally a promontory, the hand of man 
has converted Cape Ann into an island, 
separated from the mainland by the beauti- 
ful Annisquam River, one of the loveliest of 
streams and worthy of immortalization by 
some poet as the Merrimac was immortal- 
ized by: Whittier. 

A -tidal river, connected with the harbor 
by the short canal cut by the Rev. Mr. Blyn- 
man three centuries ago, and bordered there 
by cool green marshes, it winds by rugged 
Wolf Hill, Thurston’s Point, the summer 
home of Governor Bates of Massachusetts, 
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past the high, white sand hills of -Ceffin’s 
Beach, and loses its limpid waters in Ips- 
wich Bay. Along its banks colony after 
colony of summer houses has sprung up; 
and, once having lived beside it, who has 
ever failed in his allegiance to it? 

The industry which was the foundation of 
the town has continued to be the chief 
source of her commercial prosperity. Since 
the launching of the little boat in 1713 by 
Captain Andrew Robinson, who, when a by- 
stander cried, “ See how she scoons!” (skips 
along the surface of the water) answered: 
“A scooner let her be!” our vessels have 
increased in number and value and have 
been improved until now we send fishing 
steamers to lure the cod and mackerel from 
their briny homes. We do not, however, 
employ the methods described by a summer 
visitor, who, turning to her companion, re- 
marked, “ You know this is a great fishing 
port; they go out, catch the fish, bring them 
in and kill them.” At another time we over- 
heard this remark from one of our summer 
saunterers. Passing several ice carts in 
Essex Avenue and seeing them leisurely jog- 
ging along, she spoke to her companion thus: 
“There are the wagons that carry the fish 
about town ; don’t you perceive the odor? 


An erroneous idea which seems to prevail 
in many parts of the country, particularly in 
the West, is that Gloucester consists of 
a cluster of cottages inhabited by half 
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civilized fishermen, and many a visitor to 
the city has requested to be shown the 
“fishermen’s huts.” Great must have been 
their astonishment to have some of the larg- 
est and finest houses pointed out to them as 
the homes of some of these same fishermen! 
The ancestors of the famous jurist, Chancel- 
lor Kent, dwelt here in the early days of the 
town and near the spot upon which they lived 
is Kent’s Cove, named for his people. 

Gloucester’s schools, the finest in the state, 
her libraries, the introduction of electricity, 
the telephone, telegraph and every modern 
improvement, keeps her in the front rank of 
the cities of the commonwealth, while she 
still preserves her quaintness and historic 
interest. 

The voices of her children have been and 
must ever be lifted in the halls of legislation 
and learning. What wonder that “the native” 
feels a sense of irritation when ignorant sight- 
seers ask about the “huts” of her fishermen 
and wonder and exclaim at her culture and 
advancement! 

Fully five thousand of our population go 
down to the sea-in ships. “Lost on the 
Banks” is an almost daily paragraph in our 
papers and many are the widowed and father- 
less who each Memoria! Day gather on the 
wharves and scatter flowers on the waters of 
the harbor, a last tribute of -affection to the 
brave hearts that have found a resting place 
in the depth of Ocean. 








ANNISQUAM Point 
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That Gloucester does not de- 
pend wholly upon her fisheries, 
however, her various manufac- 
tures testify. Hundreds are 
employed in the factories which 
turn out anchors, shoes, oil, glue, 
cement, etc., while the quarries 
of Cape Ann are famous and 
have contributed column and 
base and block to public build- 
ings and private mansions 
throughout the country. Re- 
cently one of the largest stones 
ever taken out was sent to 
Newburyport, where it forms 
the base of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument. A sturdy 
Finn population has settled on 
the north side of the cape and is engaged 
almost exclusively in the work of quarrying, 
cutting and polishing. Their houses are 
often built entirely of stone,.and it is a pict- 
uresque sight to see them sitting on their 
thresholds in the early evening, resting after 
the heat and toil of the day and enjoying the 
beautiful sunsets, especially fine on their side 
of the cape. 

The business section of Gloucester, lying 
chiefly along Main street or adjacent to it, 
contains many handsome blocks with fine 
stores, some of which are second only to 
those of Boston; quite unlike the country 
notion store which most summer people ex- 
pect to find. Twice in the history of the city 
has Main street been wiped out by fire, each 


time to be.rebuilt with handsomer and more 


up-to-date structures, with energetic; wide 
awake, public spiritedowners to manage the 
, business. 


The City’s population of 30,000 is swelled 


in the warmer months to at least 40,000 by 
the strangers who flock to the banks of the 
Annisquam or the rockier shores of East 
Gloucester and Magnolia, in search of the 


never failing breezes, the sea bathing, fishing, ~ 


driving and sailing. The daily steamers 
from Boston bring hundreds who visit the 
beaches, taste the famous fish dinners, and 
sail away again, in love with the wave washed 
city and her generous hospitality. 

Here in the bracing salt air the busy men 
and women known in the world of art, science, 
literature and business find rest and draw 
new inspiration from the gray rocks, blue 
waters and wooded hills. .To Magnolia 
-;comes. Mrs. Freeman (Mary E. Wilkins): 
Pigeon Cove is the home of Alice French 
(Octave Thanet); at. Annisquam W. H. 
Gallison, whose picture, The Departing Mists at 
Annisquam, has just been purchased by the 


»ished there. 
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Italian government, has a summer studio. 
And so on through the long list of well 
known names; and, faithful to old Cape Ann, 
year after year they return to her rockbound 
shores, lingering sometimes until the leaves 
turn brown and the early snows begin to fall. 

Gloucester is an ideal place to while away 
long summer days. The “sweet single rose” 
blooms as fair today among her granite ledges 
as when Francis Higginson was charmed by 
its beauty almost three hundred years ago 
and Scottow wrote “When ships were divers 
leagues distant and had not made land, so 
fragrant and odoriferous was the land to the 
mariners that they knew they were not far 
from the shore.” 

Thé antiquarian may roam over the barren 
Dogtown Commons, note the filled-in cellars 
and well worn ‘door stones, and reconstruct 
from the ruins the village which once flour- 
Another Higginson, Thomas 
Wentwarth, has described in Oldport Days a 
walk across this desolate region. We may 
wander in the deepMagnolia woods, peer 
over the brink of fateful Rafe’s'‘Chasm and 
mark .Norman’s Woe with the surf forever 
breaking over its dark reef. We may drive 


‘through the shady West Gloucester lanes to 


the white hills of Coffin’s Beach, and thence 
by boat across into Annisquam, once the 
harbor of a large fishing fleet, and now the 
headquarters of as large a fleet of yachts. 
From the Rockport shore, we can see the 
twirl lights of Thatcher’s island, “pillars of 
cloud by day, of fire by night.” Bass Rocks 
is close by, with its summer colony constantly 
augmented by new discoverers, who exclaim 
with Thorwald, “Here I would fix my dwell- 
ing!” We may follow the rocky East Glou- 
cester shore, the ocean breeze cooling our 
cheeks, the white surf dashing at our feet, to 
Eastern Point, and view the ruins of Fort 
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Defiance, erected by the government during 
the Civil War on land now the site of the 
grand mansion of a Cleveland millionaire. 
Through the busy Main street, and our trip 
ends at the mouth of the Annisquam, beside 
the old sea wall, with the moonlight, perhaps, 
making a silver path upon the waters, or the 
sunshine gleaming on white-sailed vessels 
which lean to look at their reflection in the 
placid tide as they slowly quit the harbor 
mouth. 

Successful fishing port and summer resort 
as it is, Gloucester’s possibilities have not 
yet been fully developed. Great as was her 
historic past, her future glows with a brighter 
radiance. 

The sturdy men who for centuries have 
battled with the elements and risked their 
lives for daily bread are the men who will 
pour their life blood like water to defend the 
commonwealth and the greater federal gov- 
ernment. They have manned the navy and 
swelled the army in every conflict inscribed 
on the pages of our country’s history. With- 
out their rugged seamahship, the Revolution 
could scarcely have been carried to a suc- 
cessful close, and the Republic for which we 
contended would have failed. Thousands 
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of our native born have left the hame which 
once sheltered them here and can be found 
in almost every part of the habitable world, 
whence they have gone (some as _ pioneers) 
to lend aid and assistance in building up and 
pushing forward great enterprises to a suc- 
cessful termination. North, south, east, 
west, somewhere upon land or sea, can be 
found a Gloucester boy; and, wherever the 
place, he generally is found in the front 
ranks of his profession. 

The courage and persistence which have 
for generations wrung a living from the 
reluctant sea, will increase her wealth and 
power, carry her forward to that high 
destiny whereof her founders dreamed, per- 
haps, when they left peaceful English homes 
for hunger, privation, toil and death in a far 
off land, and will make Gloucester “a fair 
city” indeed in the sight of all men. 

Beautiful, grand old Gloucester! We 
advise all to visit, to drink in new life with 
the health giving breezes which sweep across 
Massachusetts and Ipswich bays and to 
join that vast army which yearly turns from 
wanderings to rest upon her green bosom, 
not the less proud, though not native born, 
to be numbered among her children. 





Tue SurF AT EASTERN POINT 


SAY NOT GOOD NIGHT 


Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

Life! We've been long together 

_Through pleasant and _ through 
weather ; 


cloudy 


’Tis hard to part when friends are déar— 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
—Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good Night, — but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 
Anna L. Barbauld 
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66% \ON’T go to Shepherd’s,’’ they said 

to us every long Saturday when 
. we started out to play. ‘‘Don’t go to 
Shepherd’s.’’ And we would tie on our 
sunbonnets and say, ‘‘No ’um,”’’ and call 
to Bertie and Allie next door and 
whistle for Ellie and John and go down 
to the back garden and loiter there 
awhile, and then strike into the plum 
thicket and find the branch and follow 
it up through the woods, and presently 
come to the back of an old stone wall 
and climb over it, and— there we were at 
Shepherd’s. 

Shepherd’s? Say rather the Garden 
of Eden to six little rascally daughters 
of Eve and sons of Adam. At Shep- 
herd’s everything beautiful and rare and 
good grew on the ground or hung from 
the branches of the trees. In palmy 
days of old, Shepherd’s had been a 
grand plantation house and garden. A 
great double row of magnolias shut it 
off on the sunset side. Once upon a 
time all sorts of snowdrops, roses, hya- 
cinths, peonies, violets, crocuses, jon- 
quils, tulips, lilies, and flowering shrubs 
had been planted in the great gardens 
and left there to grow; once upon a time 
its hedges of wigelia, euonymous and 
privet had been trimmed into green 


comeliness; but that was long ago. 
Now Shepherd’s was a haunted house. 

There was a terrible story for Shep- 
herd’s: the sons had been killed in the 
war; the daughter was murdered in the 
grove by drunken stragglers from Sher- 
man’s army; the mother had died of 
grief; and the father had gone mad and 
drowned himself in the stream at the 
foot of the hill. Now no one lived at 
Shepherd’s; but things grew and spread 
and blossomed into wildernesses of snow- 
drops and bluebells, banks of red ver- 
benas, leafy nooks full of sweet violets, 
immense gardenias, pomegranates and 
crépe myrtles, and knolls set thick with 
stout stalks of white lilies dusted with 
gold. And all of these delights were 
free to the terrible young marauders who 
climbed the old wall and dropped un- 
bidden into its wonderland. Besides, 
tanagers built their nests in the thicket, 
and cardinals in the deodars, and mock- 
ing birds in the magnolias, and blue- 
birds in the mimosas, and humming- 
birds in the wisteria that hung from the 
cedars, and orioles swung from unreach- 
able limbs and yellow hammers nested 
in the oaks and swallows flew out of the 
old chimneys and came circling down 
for our crumbs. And there was never 
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any. mother to say, ‘‘Don’t do this and 
don’t do that.’’ Oh, Shepherd’s was 
dear! 

Now of all the six of us, Ellie was the 
queen. Such ropes of rich gold hung 
from her head, and her little form was 
built so full and free. Besides, she could 
dance. How we used to sit down on 
the ragged edge of what was once the 
great drive, take off Ellie’s sunbonnet 
and crown her hair with lilies and make 
her dance on the sand, while we sat 
about her in rapt adoration. Poor little 
Ellie Stowe! We loved every dimple 
in her dear rose face, and the large, 
round gray of her eyes, and the strange 
redundancy of rs that rolled from her 
little Yankee tongue. Ellie had been 
reared in New York and there she had 
learned such mysteries as the ‘‘Chachu- 
cha,”’ the ‘“‘Fandango,”’ the “‘Fling,”’ the 
**Skirt Dance,’’ the ‘‘Carmencita,’’ etc. 
When she was ten they ‘‘came South.”’ 
Her father published the county paper 
and her mother lived in the old Marsden 
place, for the Marsdens had all moved 
away. This was all we knew of little 
Ellie Stowe, except that she was just as 
good and just as bad as we, and our dear 
boon companion in all our breaking of 
rules. 

When we came home from Shepherd’s 
everybody said, ‘‘Why, children, where 
have you been? We’ve called and 
called !’’ 

Allie always answered for us, ‘‘We’ve 
been down by the branch, Mrs. Aber- 
nathy.’’ For Allie was the minister’s 
son, and it made no difference how 
many lies he told. His father could 
pray all his sins away. 

Well, one bright Saturday in June, we 
had all gone off to Shepherd’s and were 
sitting on the side of the shady road pat- 
ting and playing on our round combs 
while Ellie danced on the sand. 

I see her now—her little white muslin 
dress held daintily in either hand, the 
round gold bracelets that she always 
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wore slipping up and down her fair 
arms, the crown of lilies on her hair, the 
clean, dewy gray of her large, round 
eyes, and the dimples that came and 
went at the corners of her mouth. Fair 
little Ellie Stowe! 

Presently the two gray eyes swam in 
tears and she said sorrowfully, ‘‘This is 
the last time I can ever dance at Shep- 
herd’s any more.”’ 

‘‘Why, Ellie, why?’’ we cried in sym- 
pathy. 

‘*Because,”” she answered tearfully, 
‘“‘my mommer is going to have me bap- 
tized.” 


‘‘Baptized?’’ said Allie. ‘‘Why, she 


can’t! It would be a wicked sin before 
you’re fifteen. My father wouldn’t 
do it!’’ 


“‘She doesn’t want your father to,’’ 
said Ellie. ‘‘She’s going to be a ’Pisco- 
pal and Mr. Wickersham will baptize 
me.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ persisted Allie, ‘that’s still 
more a wicked sin. He’ll just sprinkle 
you. It won’t be baptism at all.” 

‘‘Mommer says so,’’ continued Ellie, 
somewhat abashed. ‘‘She said it was 
holy and me not to escuss it.”’ 

“‘But you are ‘escussing it’ all the 
same,’’ said Allie, who was thirteen and 
a big boy, too. -‘*And I’m glad you are, 
for, since you are going to marry me 
when you are grown, I mean to see you 
baptized properly.”’ 

“I don’t see how you can prevent it, 
Allie,’’? spoke up John, who was ‘‘en- 
gaged to Ellie’? whenever she ‘‘broke 
off’’ with Allie, which was every other 
day. 

‘*Why, in the way in which I usually 
prevent such things,’’ responded Allie, 
with hauteur. ‘“‘By getting ahead of 
old Wickersham. By baptizing her my- 
self.’”’ 

‘‘And then,”’ said Ellie, wiping away 
her tears, “‘I can keep on dancing at 
Shepherd’s?’ 

“Why, er,” 


answered Allie, ‘‘of 
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course, of course you can. I’m only the 
minister’s son, you know, and it wouldn’t 
be quite so binding.” 

With that Allie got up and stretched 
his arms and said: 

‘‘The darkies have a pool down here 
at the foot of the hill, and we’ll just go 
down and baptize you now.”’ 

So all six of us walked solemnly down 
the hill, got through a broken paling in 
the old fence, walked a little way and 
came to the pool used by the negroes 
for immersion. It didn’t seem very 
deep, and Allie stepped in bravely with 
his shoes on, and was just leading Ellie 
in after him, when a gruff voice said, 

‘*What are you going to do with the 
little girl, young man?’’ 

Ellie gave a little scream of delight, 
pulled to get away from Allie, and, find- 
ing it impossible, cried: 

‘“‘O popper, popper! He’s going to 
baptize me the right way, so’s I can keep 
on dancing.”’ 

“That’s it?’’ said the man, whom 
none of us had ever seen before. ‘‘All 


right! Just go ahead. I'll stop here 
and see it done.’’ And down he sat on 
the bank. 


Between wonder at the man and won- 
der at Allie, I hardly saw how it hap- 
pened. But I remember Allie’s cross- 
ing her hands and saying, ‘‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.”” And the next moment 
poor “Ellie was standing up gasping and 
dripping with her lily crown floating 
down the stream. 


The man came right up laughing, . 


then fished her out of the water, pro- 
duced towels and a valise, and almost 
before you could say ‘‘Jack Robinson!’’ 
all our little Ellie’s ropes of gold were 
tucked up tight on her head, and from 
top to toe she was rigged out in a sailor’s 
suit, shoes and cap, and looked as much 
like a nice little boy as she had ever 
looked like a beautiful little girl. 
‘“‘Now,’’ said the man, ‘‘we are all 
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seven of us going back to that ramshackle 
we’ve just left. You youngsters can go 
home. When you get there, tell Mrs. 
Stowe that her husband has carried off 
his own little girl in his own little way.”’ 

“And so,”’ said John to Ellie, (Allie 
had lost his voice) ‘‘Mr. Stowe isn’t 
your father at all?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ answered the new Ellie, 
dimpling all over with delight. ‘Why, 
yes, I’ve two. But I like this popper 
best.”’ 

The man laughed as before, stooped 
and swung her up to his shoulder, and 
handed us a nickle apiece. 

‘‘Now then, goodbye,’’ said he. 
home and tell what you’ve seen.”’ 


**Go 
With 


- that he walked straight through the mag- 


nolias and into the woods beyond. 

It was terrible telling itathome. The 
Stowes went away. And after a year or 
two we too came away from our old 
home in Morgan and began to live in 
Atlanta. 

One day, the summer I was fifteen, 
mother sent me in her place to the 
Ladies’ Missionary meeting at our 
church. I had on my new foulard and 
my hat with the blue mousseline rosettes. 
I walked along Peachtree street-thinking - 
what a smart appearance I presented, 
when just as I began to cross down to 
Forsyth in front of the Grand, I saw— 
two braids of gold and two eyes of gray, 
round and soft and clean and shining; 
and I just forgot my blue foulard and I 
threw my arms around her neck and I 
pressed my cheek to hers and I cried: 

“O Ellie, Ellie dear, where did you 
come from? I’m so glad it’s you!’’ 

She pushed me off a little and looked 
at me and said, ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know 
who you are.”’ 

That damped my ardor a little, but I 
reflected that I must look nicer than in 
those old sunbonnet days, so I tried 
again. 

“I’m Edith,’’ I said. ‘*Don’t you re- 
member Emily and me, and Bertie and 
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Allie and John down in Morgan? Don’t 
you remember Shepherd’s?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said, after a little pause, 
but solemnly. ‘‘Yes, I’m dancing here 
now, Edith, at the Grand. I’m taking 
this pitcher of beer ’round to the stage 
entrance now. Goodbye!”’ 

‘‘Why, but,’’ I said, ‘*I cannot let you 
golikethat. I liveon H street. You'll 
easily find the house. Wild olive trees 
hang out overethe sidewalk. I must go 
to the church for mother. It’s her guild 
meeting, you know. When I get home 
I want to find you there. By four 
o’clock, be sure!”’ 

But when I reached home, she had 
notcome. Mother has strict ideas about 
social lines, and when I told her, she 
said: “4 

‘*Poor child! She has found out how 
far apart she is from you, my dear.” 

But I could not take that view of it, 
and I could not forget her solemn eyes, 
and I feared she could not like dancing 
at the Grand so much as dancing at 
Shepherd’s. Emily and I talked it over 
and when our plan was made, we wrote 
to John and Bertie and Allie. Allie was 
a Baptist, and so he had had to go to 
Mercer. John was a Methodist, and so 
he was at Oxford. But Bertie was 
nothing at all, so he did as he pleased. 
Of course Bertie didn’t count, in a way, 
really, and finally, because he had never 
been engaged to Ellie, but he had more 
money than all of us put together and 
was most generous withal. 

However, the three came up at once, 
and arrived in a body at our house on 
Saturday morning. We went out under 
the olive trees to talk it allover. Emily 
is a better talker than I, and it was de- 
cided that she should tell them our plan. 
So she said: 

“Boys, Ellie Stowe is dancing at the 
Grand. Her father stole her from us 
down at Shepherd’s, and so we’ve a per- 
fect right to steal her back again from 
him. Then we’ll educate her properly 
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and after that we'll marry her to you.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ laughed Bertie, ‘‘that depends 
somewhat, I hope, upon our inclinations. 
Or say, are we to marry her all at once 
or only in succession?”’ 

“‘That is with you, as to the order,’’ 
answered Emily, with precision. 

‘‘Naturally,’’ said John. And Allie 
said, ‘‘Of course.’’ And they pretended 
to look daggers at each other. 

‘*But,’’ proceeded Emily, ‘‘the first 
thing is to steal and hide her success- 
fully, then to educate her properly, and 
last of all to marry her off.’’ 

‘‘And so,’’ said Bertie again, ‘“‘you’ve 
sent for us to get up a little sailor suit to 
dress her in and a nickle apiece for each 
of her poppers?’’ 

‘*Bertie,’’ answered Emily, with great 
dignity, ‘‘you’re only to keep still, just 
as you did before. John and Allie will 
steal her away and divide her among 
themselves.’ 

Then all those horrid boys laughed. 
Emily looked so annoyed that I essayed 
to help her out. 

“Allie,’’ said I, “‘you are twentyone, 
aren’t you? (I knew he was nineteen.) 
And you look much older than you are. 
I think we could trust you to carry the 
plan through, as you are so handsome 
and dignified, too.’’ 

‘‘What are your demands, my lady?”’ 
said he, placing his hand over his heart. 
‘*I’m henceforth your obedient servant.”’ 

“You are really the most politest boy 
of all,’’ said Emily. ‘Neither of the 
other two has promised us anything.’’ 

Bertie fell on his knees and implored 
heaven to witness his complete devotion 
to the cause, and John said it was not 
clear to him where he came in, but he’d 
do what he could to please us. 

‘*Well,’’ said Emily then, ‘‘our plan 
is to have Allie go out in North Atlanta 
to the private boarding schools for girls 
and find out where we can board her for 
the least money. Then we can make up 
the sum among ourselves and send her 
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there to school.”’ 

“You haven’t thought,” said John, 
“that we will have to furnish her with 
a new name, present references, and pay 
by the quarter, and all that.”’ 

“‘Don’t you throw cold water on this 
scheme!” said Allie. ‘‘Her own name 
is good enough, I reckon; she’s my 
orphan cousin Ellie from New York. 
I’ll get her ministerial rates. You leave 
it to me to interview the heads of institu- 
tions. I’ll give my father as reference. 
Who’s going to question the Reverend 
Dr. Allen, Baptist minister at Morgan?’’ 

Bertie brightened up. ‘‘My, but it’s 
glorious!’’ said he. ‘‘Hurrah for the 
brigands of Morgan county! Pirates, 
policemen, and newspaper men! Ob- 
serve, I’ve put the pirates at the head of 
the column!”’ 

John looked sulky. ‘‘Go get the 
matinee tickets, Bertie,’’ said he. ‘‘I’ll 
get the candy. Allie can meet us at the 
Grand at two. Will Mrs. Abernathy let 
you go with us, Emily?’’ 

I ran in to see, and mother said we 
might. 

It was a very pretty little play. The 
heroine becomes an actress, and when 
she goes to display her talents before the 
manager, a little German girl comes in 
applying for a place and does specialty 
dancing and whistling. Allie, John and 
Bertie were quite overcome. John said, 
‘*It just takes the domestic off the shrub- 
bery!’’ so many times that a man behind 
us leaned over and said, ‘*My son, if 
you'll refrain from repeating that phrase 
another time, I’ll give you a dime to buy 
chewing gum for your girl when you get 
out of this.” 

John answered, ‘‘Thank you, now I 
think of it, I’ll need a nickle apiece for 
each of her poppers.’’ And he collected 
the dime from the man when the play 
was over. 

Then we went behind the boxes and 
boldly asked for the little German girl 
who danced, saying we had a box of 
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candy for her. After a while she came 
to the door of the dressing room on the 
right and said, ‘‘Come in!’’ She had 
on her little German dress and cap and 
sat down smilingly on the long bench 
under the mirror. 

There was a woman in the room ready 
dressed for going out. Soon after we 


‘came in she put on her hat and said: 


‘*So, Serina, I'll tell your popper you'll 
be along?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Ellie, ‘‘say I’ve met some 
little girls I used to know and he may 
expect me in a little while from now.”’ 

‘*Why did she call you Serina?”’ asked 
John, when the woman had shut the 
door. 

‘*My stage name,”’ said Ellie. ‘‘See, 
on your bill. I’m Miss Serina Sheckutt. 
Popper is Mr. Charles Sheckutt. See?’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said John, ‘‘we are going to 
change your name again; and that’s 
what we’ve come for now.”’ 

So then Allie laid open our plan. 
She really seemed to like it. Allie had 
been ingenious. He had found a Home 
School with a lovely old lady at the 
head. He sent in his card and referred 
her to the Rev. Dr. Alexander Allen of 
Morgan. His cousin Ellie, he said, had 
come from New York, an orphan, and, 
as there were no women in his father’s 
house, they could not keep her at home. 
He asked for ministerial rates and got 
them. She could have a regular course 
with no accomplishments for twenty 
dollars a month. 

‘*And the twenty dollars,’’ said Ellie, 
‘*who has it?”’ 

‘*We have,’’ we said in chorus. 

‘‘And some different clothes,’’ said 
Ellie. 

**O, there are Edith and Emily,”’ said 
Bertie. ‘‘They won’t mind stealing you 
some of theirs.”’ 

We said we wouldn’t mind stealing 
from mother. 

‘“‘Then,’’ smiled Ellie, ‘‘I’ll do it, but 
what have you decided upon for my 
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name?”’ 

‘“‘Why not your own, Ellie Stowe?’’ 
said John. 

‘*Because that,’’ said Ellie, ‘‘was not 
my name. I had no right to it. The 
only real name I have is Sheckutt, and 
I could be traced by that. I must have 
a very common name, Ithink,—Brown, 
or Smith or White or Jones.”’ 

‘‘There’s just one way to make a 
choice between them, then,’’ said Bertie. 
‘*We’ll stop in the pharmacy and look 
over their directory and you’ll agree to 
be a member of the most numerous 
family in the town.’’ 

We went out to let Ellie change her 
gown. Luckily she had a plain black 
walking suit, and when she came out 
with her hair done like ours, Bertie 
looked at her admiringly and told her 
she was ‘‘Just it.”” When we reached 
the pharmacy the theatrical people had 
all gone. 

Allie told the clerk we had laid a 
wager that Jones was the most numerous 
name in the directory and wanted to 
prove it. He handed over the book with 
a grin and said he ‘thought Smith had 
it’ and sure enough it did. 

“I’ve been thinking, though,’’ Ellie 
whispered to John, ‘‘that I’d like my 
name to be something very respectable.”’ 

Bertie overheard her and laughed. 
‘*Met a college girl,’’ said he, ‘‘who told 
me that there were just two respectable 
names in Georgia, Cobb and Jackson.’’ 

“‘What was her name?”’ asked Ellie. 

‘Oh, her name was Jackson,’’ an- 
swered Bertie,’ and her mother’s name 
had been Cobb.”’ 

‘“‘And what did you reply?’’ asked 
Ellie. 

‘*T?”’ said Bertie, ‘‘Oh, I said, ‘Ex- 
cuse me!’ and I went off and got a fellow 
with an ‘I done’ and an ‘I seen it,’ 
whose name was Jackson, and intro- 
duced them.”’ 

Ellie laughed. John frowned at 
Bertie. ‘‘Those are the most distin- 
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guished names in Georgia,’’ said he. 
‘‘Generals and governors have borne 
them. There were two Generals Cobb 
at one time.’’ 

“That decides me in favor of Cobb,”’ 
said Ellie. And Bertie looked crest- 
fallen. The pharmacy clerk didn’t know 
what it was all about, but he immediately 
congratulated her on her choice and des- 
canted at length on the virtues and the 
grandeur of the Cobbs. 

When we were going out Bertie bright- 
ened up again. ‘‘We go along as far as 
Edith and Emily turn off,’’ said he,” 
and help Miss Cobb to get over her 
rrrvrr. And there’s another minor 
matter. In Georgia we say, dawg, 
hawse and Cawb. Ask Allie if a short 
o is respectable and if it is not highly 
irreverent to speak of God?”’ 

Allie looked teased. ‘‘I prefer Gawd, 
myself,’’ said he, ‘‘but Miss Cawb will 
probably get the correct pronunciation 
at school.’’ 

At the next corner we leftthem. John 
and Bertie went home with us to tea, 
and set off that night for school. I have 
the newspapers of that week put away to 
this day, and I have no idea how we 
escaped the police. But Miss Helen 
Cobb fairly flourished and won over the 
whole school. The boys were wonder- 
ful. They paid up beautifully, and 
Bertie sent cheques for her gowns and 
hats with the greatest grace imaginable. 

‘*Finally, in the second year, the dear 
old lady principal took a fancy to write 
to the Reverend Doctor Allen about 
music lessons for his niece, and so they 
found us out. But after mother had 
called on Miss Helen Cobb, she became 
a party to the crime and Ellie spent her 
holidays with us. 

Last summer I was down in Morgan 
for a visit, and they told me Bernard 
Howard had bought the old Shepherd 
place, and had begun the building of a 
handsome new house on the old site. 

The day I reached home Ellie was 
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there helping Emily to fit a new dress. ‘‘And Bertie Howard is building a 
“‘Ellie,” said I, ‘do you know they handsome new house on the grounds.”’ 
have taken away the old house at Shep- “‘Did you like the new house?’’ asked 
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“ The day I reached home Ellie was there helping Emily to fit a new dress.” 
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“‘Well, I hoped you would like it,’’ 
said she. ‘‘We are going there to live, 
Bertie and I; and you’ll have two homes 
then, dear Edith.”’ 

‘*John?’’ said I with a little pang. 
‘‘And Allie? Poor, handsome Allie!”’ 
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‘‘Why Edith, you goose!’’ said she, 
and then she laughed._ 

‘*Bertie,’’ she said, ‘‘has agreed to die 
early and give the others their chance. 
It was Shepherd’s that won my heart. 
Dear, dear old Shepherd’s!”’ 


O HANA AND 1 


O HANA’S large eyes were set upon the 
climbing moon: 

Mine on her beauteous face. 

Our love 

Was like a picture of the ground with light 
and shadow. 

We did not trouble with speech ; 

Our passion abundantly increased as a night 
odour. 

My fancy was light winged 

Like a smiling breeze combing O Hana’s 
hair. 


Her bosom 
Beautifully heaved as moon waves. 
She suddenly placed my hand on her bosom, 
And tremblingly said: 
“Listen, how wildly it does beat!” 
Didn’t I kiss her firing lips? 
How I wished to die that very minute! 
Bye and bye, 
We turned our faces toward the stars, 
And thought of Love, 
Silently wandering away. 
Yone Noguchi 


Some Friendly Birds 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Author of “Wild Life Near Home.” 


E have all heard the pack chanting— 
“Now this is the law of the jungle—as old and as 
true as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the 
wolf that shall break it must die. 
As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk the Law 
runneth forward and back — 
For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the 
strength of the Wolf is the Pack. 

We have seen the law at work in herd and 
drove, in school and flock, and everywhere it 
is the great law of necessity —obey or die. 
It obtains among men as well as among 
beasts and birds. But the man-pack has 
broken, because we are no longer mere 
wolves, and a higher law obtains. We have 
scattered as a pack and reformed as a com- 
munity —a friendly mingling of pack and 
herd and school and flock. 

Nothing like this has happened to any 
great extent among the birds and beasts, for 


the new earth has not yet come, but many 
interesting individual friendships have been 
recorded, to which every close observer of 
the out-of-doors can add a few. 

Allowance must always be made for false 
seeing and the temperament of the observer. 
One’s interpretations are matters of nature 
and —of constitution sometimes. The facts 
I must see with the eyes of my neighbor; the 
meaning of the facts I can see with no one’s 
eyes but my own. The following facts I 
believe are just as you would have seen them; 
their interpretation is my own and may not 
agree with yours at all. 

One of my friends, a keen and trustworthy 
naturalist, found recently that a pair of cat- 
birds were building a nest in the thick tangle 
of vines just outside her dining room window. 
She soon noticed that the pair of robins, who 
had eggs in a neighboring apple tree, showed 
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extraordinary interest in the work of the cat- 
birds. The conduct of the robins was very 
unusual, and the woman began to watch. 

Evidently, according to robin standards 
something about the new nest was wrong, 
something that ought to be changed over, 
robinwise. The catbirds were not building 
just right. They were a young couple, doubt- 
less ; this was their first nest, and the robins, 
who had built scores of nests, looked on criti- 
cally, compassionately, and with a desire to 
advise that was almost killing them. 

The work went on for a day or two. Then 
it chanced that both catbirds flew off together 
for more building material. The robins were 
watching. They could hold out no longer. 
Taking a hasty look around to make sure 
that their young neighbors were quite gone, 
one of the robins (the woman in the window 
was too astonished to note which) dropped 
to the ground, picked up a piece of coarse 
grass and hurried to the half finished nest. 
Stepping quickly in, she (it must have been 
“she”) laid the straw along the rim of the 
clumsy nest, and, cuddling down inside, drew 
the ragged walls up to her round, shapely 
breast to mould them into something like 
form. It is almost too human a story to be 
true. But I believe it to be true, though I 
never saw anything among the birds quite 
equal to it. 

The catbirds soon returned with some fine 
rootlets, and did not seem to notice a robin 
with head cocked, eying them from a corner 
of the grape arbor. 

If this was not a manifestation of friend- 
ship, it surely was of good will-—the kind of 
good will, I must say, that among us humans 
is not always appreciated. 

One can hardly imagine such a thing as 
mutual benefit, to say nothing of friendship, 
in the common home life of fishhawks, 
crow blackbirds and English sparrows. The 
blackbirds and hawks might get on together, 
but what saint among the birds could live 
with an English sparrow ?—could be friendly 
with him? Yet I know of a fishhawks’ nest 
along the Delaware Bay in which or around 
which, with the hawks, live a small commu- 
nity of crow blackbirds and (at my last visit) 
two families of English sparrows. 

This huge nest, planted firmly upon the 
very top of a tall oak, standing almost alone 
on the edge of a vast salt marsh, is not the 
natural resting place for blackbirds and 
sparrows. It is the range of the hawks. 
They are at home here. The blackbirds 
and sparrows, for some reason, have broken 
away from the inland. The blackbirds have 
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rested here to my knowledge for thirteen 
years; the sparrows discovered the great nest 
only a year ago. 

The walls of the nest are as big around as 
a hogshead and as rough as the protruding 
ends of cornstalks, dead limbs and small 
cordwood can make them. It is around in 
the crevices of these uneven walls that the 
blackbirds and sparrows lodge their nests. 

I am by no means certain that all is har- 


monious in this queer colony. There was no 


appearance of discord—none but the appear- 
ance of the sparrows. Neither am I sure 
why these small birds choose to live thus with 
the hawks. They are both independent 
birds, not hangers-on at all; so it cannot be 
the mere convenience of a ready made nest- 
ing site. That could be had anywhere; be- 
sides, naturally,neither grackles nor sparrows 
would fly far away into a marsh in looking 
for a place to build. It cannot be that they 
come for the bits of fish left after the young 
hawks have eaten. They are not particularly 
fond of fish, and there would not be crumbs 
enough to make their coming worth while, 
anyway. 

I believe the blackbirds are like certain 
strange people, they enjoy living in a tene- 
ment. There are extraordinary neighbor- 
hood advantages in a big, round hawk’s nest, 
—fine chances for company and gossip. . The 
sparrows found the grackles living here and 
saw a fine chance to intrude. 

But this is not generous nor even fair. Is 
it not just as easy and as safe to put it all on 
the score of friendly interest and good fellow- 
ship? I can believe that the hawks enjoy 
the cheerful clatter of the garrulous crow 
blacks and the small impertinence of the 
sparrows. On the other hand the crow blacks 
and sparrows feel a certain protection in the 
presence of the hawks and may, who knows, 
appreciate the friendship of such high and 
mighty folk. 

Quite as interesting and unusual a show of 
friendship, at least of friendliness, was. seen 
recently by bird lovers on a telephone pole 
in a thickly settled town not far from here. 

There were poles in plenty sticking up all 
over the surrounding country; but, passing by 
all of these, a pair of flickers, a pair of chick- 
adees and a pair of redheaded woodpeckers 
(erythrocephalus) selected the same pole for 
their nests, prepared their holes, hatched and 
brought up their large, noisy families together 
without a single quarrel so far as the curious 
public knew. And they did all this with per- 
sons coming from far and near to stare at 
them through opera glasses, for the red- 
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headed woodpeckers were the only pair with 
such heads reported that season anywhere 
around. 

Some day the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, which, of course, is much more of a 
wonder than the kingbirds dwelling peac- 
ably with the orchard oriole. But this, in its 
way, is no mean wonder. 

I was rowing up a little creek one day 
when I found a kingbird’s nest in the low, 
drooping branch of a red maple, and swing- 
ing within three fee’ of the water. The 
moment the kingbirds saw me back water 
they knew I had discovered their nest and 
across the creek they started on the four mad- 
dest wings. How they quivered! The king- 
birds never seem exactly placid; but let Mrs. 
Kingbird catch you fooling around her nest! 

However, it was here in this maple that 
day that I had a fresh glimpse into the heart 
of this little loved bird. He is not so quarrel- 
some and ill natured under his feathers as 
he appears. He is splintery, but neighborly 
withal. 

While I was holding to his nest bough, 
the skiff swung in and wedged its nose be- 
tween the forks of another limb that dragged 
the water. Turning to get free I put my 
hand fairly upon a second nest—the dainty 
cradle of an orchard oriole. The two nests 
were not five feet apart. 

Kingbird and oriole friendly? It is hard 
to imagine two birds with respectable bird 
ways so illassorted for neighbors as these 
two. Rather is it hard to think of kingbirds 
living in peace anywhere or with anybody. 

The difference in the natures of the two 
birds was strikingly exhibited in the style of 
these two nests. The kingbird hasn’t a par- 
ticle of imagination, not an atom of the artis- 
tic in his soul. His shape, dress and voice 
declare it. He is hardheaded, straightfor- 
ward and serious, somewhat overbearing, 
perhaps, and testy, but businesslike and re- 
fined in all his tastes. His nest is himself 
over again; strong, plain, adequate, but like 
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its builder, refined. Contrast the oriole’s. 
Romance, poetry and that indescribable 
touch,—the light, easy, negligent touch of 
the artist,—in every line of it. Why, the 
thing was actually woven of new mown hay 
—as if one should build his house of sandal- 
wood—with all the scent of the hay field 
about it. I put my nose near and took a 
deep, delicious breath. 

The birds had selected and cut the grass 
themselves and worked it in while green. 
Some of it was still uncured, still soft and 
sweet with sap. One side, exposed to the 
sun through a leaf rift, had gone a golden 
yellow, but the other side, deeply shaded the 
day through, was yet green and making more 
slowly under the leaves. And this nest was 
woven, not built up like the kingbird’s; it 
was hung, not saddled upon the limb—sus- 
pended from the slenderest of forks so that 
every little breeze would rock it. And so 
loosely woven, so deftly, slightly tied! 

There must have been a friendly under- 
standing between the two birds. If kingbird 
were as ugly a neighbor as some that my 
friends have heard of —the oriole could not 
have had the heart to perch upon that maple’s 
top—the common front step to their double 
house— and sing down into his own and the 
kingbird’s home. Yet, up there that moment 
he sat, utterly care free, abandoned.to happi- 
ness, the great maple tree adrip with his 
limpid, liquid song. 

A state of things farther removed from a 
chronic neighborhood quarrel, more like gen- 
uine friendship, it would be hard anywhere 
to find. One may certainly be allowed to 
believe in a friendly agreement between the 
two birds, towit: that oriole provide music 
for the two families, while kingbird guard 
the premises. Whether the agreement was 
formally come to or not (and of course it was 
not), this is exactly what was doing: the 
fighting for both being attended to by the 
cantankerous kingbird, and the oriole fur- 
nishing all the song. 





REVERY 


Oh days of summer filled with gold, 

With azure skies and tales of love oft told; 
Whea, heart to heart pulsating in our dream, 
We idly drifted down the sparkling stream. 


Ah, days of autumn bringing chill and cold, 
With skies of gray and tales of love grown old; 
With fair hopes dying while the brown leaves fall — 
Is life’s book worth the conning after all? 
Gene Sturtevant. 











June Winston 


A NOVEL 


COMPOSED OF TEN SHORT 


STORIES 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 
Author of “ The Love Affairs of James Carrington, Jr.” 


With laughter clear, with sweet, shy grace, 
With blossoms, songs of birds, blue skies, 
With joy and happiness of face, 
Sweetheart of Time — with lovelit eyes: 
*Mid whispering leaves and stir of wings, 
Murmuring breezes, the world attune— 
Thrice welcome, Queen, who bring these things, 
Rosy-faced, bonnie, beautiful June. 


THE FIRST STORY 


ROSE bush in full bloom grew close 

to the sitting room window and one 
delicate rose at the very end of a long 
stem could, when the summer breeze 
rocked it gently to and fro, peep between 
the filmy lace curtains and catch a 
glimpse of what was going on in the 
cozy room. 

It saw three people. A sweet faced 
young woman who looked pale and thin 
but very happy. A ray of sunshine fell 
across her head like a halo as she leaned 
over a tiny bundle of white which she 
held to her bosom. While from out the 
white covering a little face, with eyes like 
its mother’s, peeped wonderingly. 

Facing the mother, with a look of 
deep tenderness in his eyes, sat the 
father. And the rose outside, nodding 
close to the window, heard him say: 

‘*And what shall we name her? Rose, 
for you, dear?”’ 

The little mother shook her head. 

**It would be so confusing, Robert. I 
thought possibly you would want to 
name her Araminta, for your mother.”’ 

There was a note of anxiety in her 
voice and she lifted her eyes expectantly 
to his face. 


**No, I think not, Rose. Mother 


would not have expected it. She rather 
laughed at the name herself. But name 
our baby whatever you wish. I shall be 


satisfied.’’ 

‘*I,—I was thinking,’’ she said hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘of calling her June,—if you 
liked it.’”’ 

A look of surprise came into his face. 
“Is June a name? For a girl, I mean?”’ 

‘Well, not hardly, maybe. But, you 
see, Robert, we met in June, we were 
married in June and here,— it is June 
again.”’ 

She held the baby close to him. He 
leaned over and kissed its velvety cheek. 
Its little hands struck out aimlessly and 
helplessly. He took one of them in his 
own strong ones, and, caressing it, waited 
for his wife to speak. 

‘‘And,’’ she went on, ‘‘we both think 
it is the loveliest time of the year: blue 
skies, green grass and roses, roses every- 
where.”’ 

She looked toward the window and 
saw the long stemmed rose peeping in. 
Following her glance, her husband went 
and reaching out plucked the rose and 
gave it to her. She took it with a smile 
and held it before the baby’s wondering 
eyes. 
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‘*Look, baby. Ah, that the pathway 
for her dear little feet may be strewn 
with roses and may her life be one long 
June day. My blessed baby.”’ 

‘“‘Amen,’’ the father said fervently, 
with a little catch in his voice which 
sounded almost like a sob. 

‘“‘Will we name her June, then, 
Robert? June Winston. How pretty.”’ 

She was fastening the rose in her hair 
asshe spoke. Her husband watched her 
white fingers and when the rose in its 
pale yellow beauty nestled close to the 
coil of soft hair, he leaned forward and 
took her face between his hands and 
kissed her lips. 

‘“‘How very pretty,’’ he said with a 
smile. 

*‘T meant the name, dear,’’ she said, 
laughing, and with a faint glow of color 
dyeing her cheeks. 

‘*Of course,’’ she went on earnestly, if 
you don’t like it, I—I don’t either. 
But,—”’ 

‘**But 1 do like it. I like it immensely. 
Better than any name I ever heard, ex- 
cept yours. Let’s—be careful there, 
Clementine, you are spilling the water 
from that pitcher with every step.’’ 

The woman thus addressed paused 
near the doorway and placed the pitcher 
on the table. She was an angular 
woman of about thirty, with a capable 
manner, a determined mouth and a pair 
of the kindest gray eyes in the world. 
A great gingham apron almost enveloped 
her and she wore her sleeves rolled up 
at the wrists, which gave her the appear- 
ance of being ready at any moment for 
any emergency. 

‘It’s time fer your tonic, Mis’ Wins- 
ton. You must get your stren’th back 
an’ the purty pinkey color in your 
cheeks an’ if medicine ’ll do it, you 
must take it, even if ’tis nasty tasted. 
How’s the little precious?”’ 

Mrs. Winston smiled indulgently. 

**She’s alright. And good, oh, so 
good and,—ugh, Clementine, you give 


” 
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larger doses than the prescription calls 
for, surely.”’ 

Clementine placed the medicine bottle 
on the table with a thud. 

‘*Well, I give all it calls fer anyhow. 
I bleeve in the old sayin’ that if a little’s 
good more’s better. Fer kingdom come! 
Ef you ain’t lettin’ the sun shine purty 
nigh in its eyes. There! That’s better. 
Pore leetle, teenty, weenty, love its 
little bones an’ it ain’t got any name yet. 
Think of it. Nearly three weeks old 
an’ no name.”’ 

Thg last sentence was addressed to the 
baby, and Clementine, the help, leaned 
over and smoothed its silky hair gently 
and looked lovingly into its face. 

“‘Oh, but she hasa name. We've just 
named her, just a moment ago. We’ve 
named her June,’’ Mrs. Winston an- 
nounced with satisfaction. 

“June! June? Oh, she’ll never live 
with sech a name, never. Fer kingdom 
come! What a beginnin’. I spose th’ 
next one’ll be July an’ th’ next one’ll be 
August an’ so on an so on, — fer king- 
dom come!”’ 

She glanced from the mother to the 
father, then taking the pitcher and glass 
hurried from the room shaking her head 
solemnly, saying: 

‘June, July, August,—fer kingdom 
come|!”’ 

But in spite of Clementine’s predic- 
tions this wonderful baby did live even 
though they called her June. And not 
only that but she grew, very fast, and by 
and by she smiled, then talked and 
walked and wore her curls tied with a 
bit of ribbon; and was praised and pun- 
ished and loved and planned for just as 
thousands of other babies have been 
praised and punished and loved and 
planned for and will be to the end of the 
chapter. 

And by and by a little brother came, 
who was not, however, named July, but 
John. Not Johnnie, but plain, every 
day John, for his grandfather. And then 
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another brother whom they called Har- 
old, and not August, as Clementine had 
predicted. And a very loving, very 
happy family it was, too. 

*, * * * 

But, after a while, a change came: a 
change which made the family smaller 
and changed the father from a smiling, 
hopeful young man toa sad faced one 
who seemed to have suddenly grown old. 

The wife and mother grew paler and 
thinner, and, though she smiled and was 
hopeful. and helpful and waited and 
trusted, there was a little flush of red on 
each cheek, a starry look in her eyes, a 
droop to the smiling lips, each of which 
had its own story to tell. 

* * * * 

A little, rosy girl with tumbled, curl- 
ing hair sat in the swing under an apple 
tree. She sang as she swung, high and 
clear, and a robin in the treetop joined 
her and together they poured out their 
hearts’ happiness. 

The buds on the trees would soon be 
ready to open. The grass was vividly 
green and the tulips, brave and bright, 
lifted their heads to the dazzling sun. 
The crocuses and snowdrops peeped in- 
quiringly from the ground as if asking if 
spring had really come. 

As the church bells began to ring the 
child paused in her swinging, ceased 
singing and listened. The bells rang 
deep and clear, and a thoughtful look 
crept into the child’s eyes. From the 
distance came the sound of the soft coo- 
ing of a dove, and, although she did not 
understand why, a sob rose in the little 
girl’s throat, so lately filled with song, 
and tears filled her eyes. 

Why had her aunt arrived to visit them 
so suddenly, and why had she spoken 
sharply when asked if the family would, 
as usual, go to church that morning? 
Why had her doll been taken from her 
by this same aunt and put away in a dark 
drawer? Why were her little brothers 
shut up in the room at the back of the 
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house, where she could not play with 
them? Why had her father, white faced 
and hollow eyed, kissed her passionately, 
leaving her face wet with his tears, and 
then hurried away down the path which 
led far away to the fields and woods? 
Why did her mother not answer her 
when she called, instead of lying white 
and still? And what was it that rested 
on the mother’s bosom? A baby? 

A baby it was, whose dead, waxen fea- 
tures looked strangely like its mother’s. 
In one of its tiny hands it held a white 
rosebud and a full blown rose rested 
lightly between the mother’s nerveless 
fingers. 

Little June had been taken by her 
aunt into the room where the mother 
and child lay sleeping, and had looked 
in awe upon them: and had heard her 
aunt whisper something about ‘‘mother 
and sister’’ and ‘‘death’’ and ‘‘hush.”’ 
But she could not understand. 

So, thinking and wondering, she began 
to swing again. And, as she swung the 
soft air dried the tears on her cheeks. 
The robin overhead was again singing, 
and, as childish troubles are soon for- 
gotten, as she swung she sang. And the 
higher she swung the louder she sang, 
until someone took hold of the swing 
very suddenly and she was lifted out and 
shaken hard, while someone whispered 
more about ‘‘mother and sister’ and 
‘*hush.”’ 

Then she heard another voice and was 
again lifted, but this time into her 
father’s arms and held very close. And 
he kissed her again and again, and buried 
his face in her hair, and called her his 
‘little woman,’’ and said how fond they 
must be of each other; and how the sun 
would no longer shine for him, and 
that his heart was broken. All of which 
was very strange to a little girl and gave 
her a heartache. 

Then there was a day or two when 
there were strangers about and the min- 
ister came often and talked to her father 
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and tried to comfort him. Then they 
went somewhere in a carriage and June 
slept most of the time; and when they 
came back home she could not find her 
mother, although she looked for her for 
days, and her brother John helped her 
to look. And Clementine would follow 
them about and gather them in her 
strong arms, and cry, and try to explain 
it all. 

Then, one evening, June sat at her 
father’s feet and heard him talk long and 
earnestly with the aunt, his sister, whose 
talk so puzzled June-——-the aunt who 
combed the curls back from June’s white 
forehead so tight that it made her head 
ache; who put the beloved doll away for 
several hours each day, and had this dear 
little girl sit and study strange things 
from a book; and who tried to teach her 
to count, while the active little mind 
thought of far away things—far, far away 
up in the blue sky, where Clementine 
said her mother and the little sister, who 
was not old enough to have a name, were. 
Such wonderful, beautiful thoughts! 

And, as they sat together that evening, 
June heard her aunt talk of ‘“‘going 
away,’’ of “‘advantages and education,”’ 
of ‘pretty manners” and ‘‘obedience.’’ 
And ali the while June’s father shook 
his head, and there were tears in his 
eyes. And she, seeing that he was in 
trouble, drew his face close to hers and 
dried his eyes and kissed him ‘‘to make 
him well.’’ 

Then he called to Clementine, who 
came promptly, listened closely while he 
talked about ‘‘wanting to do his duty.’’ 
Then suddenly Clementine had cried 
out “oh no, no, no!’’ and had caught 
June in her arms and fled out of the 
room, calling her her ‘‘precious teenty’’ 
and vowing that ‘‘nobody on this green 
earth should break up the family by 
taking June away.’’ And something 
about ‘‘promises’’ and ‘‘dead mother.” 

And it was all so queer and so hard 
to understand. And if they would only 
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let her alone, this little girl, so that she 
might sing and swing and think of her 
pretty angel mother in heaven. 

Then the aunt went away, and June 
did not go with her; and things went on 
like they had gone long before — as near 
as they could without the mother. And 
the father, silent and kind, worked and 
planned for his children and tried to be 
both father and mother to them. 

And Clementine, honest, faithful to 
her trust, ignorant as to books, supersti- 
tious, loving and kind, yet stern enough 
if necessary, took her place at the helm 
and steered the little craft right well. 

* * * * 

And then time passed, and June Wins- 
ton was seven years old. She went to 
school. It was her first day. She wore 
the starchiest of her starchy dresses, with 
a frill of embroidery at: the neck, and 
the prettiest, sauciest little pink sunbon- 
net on her head that ever covered a mass 
of curls. 

And once in the school house, her 
father placed her in a seat, with her 
reader and slate, and a long, new. slate 
pencil wrapped in gold paper, and a nice 
red apple, all on the desk before her. 
And then, oh horrors! If he didn’t go 
off and leave her! Left her, or was 
going to leave her there with the teacher, 
who was a perfect stranger to her; with 
ever so many boys and girls, big and 
little, who stared at her. And one boy,a 
boy whose nose turned up horribly, 
leaned over right in her face and whis- 
pered: 

“June, July, 
Gimme some pie. 
Augus’, Septumber, 
You're a back number.” 

And if that wasn’t enough to make 
any little girl run after her father and 
grab him around the knees and beg and 
implore him not to leave her. And to 
cry, too, and get her hair in disorder 
and her dress rumpled, and then to fly 
out at the door, leaving the beautiful 
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pink sunbonnet, the reader, the new 
slate, the long pencil wrapped in gold 
paper and the red apple behind. What 
did all these things amount to if one’s 
father was deserting one? 

Nor did she stop until she reached 
home and landed in a forlorn little heap 
in Clementine’s arms. 

Two days later Mr. Robert Winston 
again entered the school house. On 
one side of him walked June, with a 
flushed face, and on the other was John, 
the brother who was, as June expressed, 
‘‘only half past five.’? But Mr. Winston 
carried in his hand a ‘‘permit,’’ whereby 
his small son could attend school. 

And when he had spoken to the 
teacher he walked out, turning as he 
went to smile encouragingly at the child- 
ren. June sat quite still; but as the 
door closed a queer lump rose in her 
throat, and she moved closer to her 
small brother, who was gazing uncon- 
cernedly at the boy who had, two days 
before, made poetry at June and was now 
making faces at John. 

And so June’s school life began. 
There was one thing she -learned very 
soon, and that was, that to be like other 
girls, she must have a ‘‘bosom friend.”’ 
So she got one, and, strange as it may 
seem, the very girl who had told her this 
was necessary. 

A ‘bosom friend’’ who ate more than 
half of each of June’s appies, swapped 
pencils with her, so that June got the 
short pencil. Who told her ‘‘as a dead 
secret,’’ which she must never, never tell, 
cross her heart, that she, June, ought to 
slip away and have her hair banged and 
her ears pierced,— both of which would 
add greatly to her beauty, making her 
almost, if not quite, as beautiful as the 
‘bosom friend.’’ 

A tall, positive bosom friend a good 
deal older than June and to whom Clem- 
entine had serious objections because 
her grandmother, long since dead, had 
been a “hard shelled Babdist.’’ And 
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whatever that was June could not tell, 
but it seemed almost likeswearing. So, 
between the unequal division of the 
apples, and her grandmother having been 
something so awful, the bosom friend 
was, after a short reign, deposed in favor 
of John. And to him June confided her 
secrets—and he always told them if he 
could remember them long enough. By 
him she sent small squares of pink and 
blue tissue paper and bits of candy to a 
certain little boy, who grinned at her 


and ran past her very fast on the way to 


and from school: enveloping her in a 
cloud of dust in summer and splashing 
mud over her in winter, thereby declar- 
ing his affection for her. 

John delivered the tissue paper faith- 
fully, but the candy, alas! Unless it had 
fallen in the dirt or he had had all he 


could eat, the little lover failed to 
receive it. 
* * * * 


And then, after a long time, came the 
last day of June’s first year of school. 
And, because she had passed in the 
year’s work, she was entitled to “‘say a 
piece.’”’ 

So her father selected a piece of poetry 
for her to commit to memory. And 
Clementine made a new white dress for 
her, and bought a great bow of white 
ribbon for her hair. 

And her father was invited to be 
present at the greatevent. But he gently 
but firmly declined. Not that he did 
not want to be there, oh no. But, you 
see, he was too busy. 

And Clementine was invited, and ac- 
cepted the invitation on the spot, declar- 
ing she would wear the best she had, 
would ‘‘friz’’ her hair, and that Harold, 
‘love his little bones,’’ should accom- 
pany her, and should wear his first pair 
of pants in honor of the occasion. Real 
trousers, made by Clementine’s own 
hands, of dark blue cloth, with three 
little brass buttons at each knee. 

Ah, it would be a great day! 
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And so it was. The teacher wore his 
Sunday suit and a stand-up collar. His 
new shoes creaked with every step and 
he limped perceptibly. His desk was 
decorated with tin cans, which held 
bunches of wild flowers in different 
stages of preservation, and there was an 
armful of evergreen boughs tied about 
the stove to hide its rustiness. 

The children were all more or less 
dressed up and the boys looked uncom- 
fortable. Mothers and _ sisters were 
there, and so was Clementine, bristling 
with importance. True to her promise, 
she wore her best: a black silk dress 
trimmed in yards of fringe. She wore a 
bow of blue ribbon at her neck, to say 
nothing of a gold brooch of immense 
proportions. The day was very warm for 
the time of year, and, what with the heat 
and tightness of her dress, she nearly 
died. Not that any one ever dreamed 
that she was uncomfortable, for she 
smiled and smiled. 

Harold, resplendent in the new trous- 
ers with the shiny buttons, backed about 
bashfully and pulled at them, as if he 
hoped in that way to cover his short legs 
as his dresses had done. But, neverthe- 
less, June was very proud of him, and 
John waved his hand frequently and 
winked at him in a familiar manner, so 
that those present might know that he 
was a relative or friend of the fine look- 
ing little boy. Fora boy he was, if he 
did wear long curls like a girl. But that 
was Clementine’s fault. 

The children spoke and sang with 
more or less success, and then it came 
June’s time. She had memorized her 
‘piece’? thoroughly, but there was a 
queer, breathless feeling in her throat 
that she never remembered having had 
before, as she rose to go to the platform. 

Clementine leaned forward eagerly, 
and Harold put his thumb in his mouth 
and waited expectantly. 

In her hand June carried a flower. 
Not a real flower but a white tissue paper 
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one, a lily, with green leaves on the 
slender stem, which did not look like 
lily leaves in the least. Very stiff and 
straight it was, but nevertheless it was a 
lily. 

And very pretty June looked in her 
white dress and with the bow of white 
ribbon in her hair. When she reached 
her place she turned and bowed low, 
and began to speak. Her voice sounded 
very strange to her as she said: 

“Little white lily 
Sat by a stone, 
Waiting and watching, 
Till the sun shone.” 

And then, ah me! Although her lips 
moved and she gesticulated with the lily 
at exactly the proper time, no sound 
escaped her lips; she simply could not 
bring her voice to the surface. So the 
one verse was all that her friends heard 
of the pretty little poem. 

At first Clementine was astonished, 
then completely dumbfounded. She 
motioned wildly, placed her fingers first 
on her lips and then on her ears. She 
nodded and shook her kead like a crazy 
woman, frightening Harold until he hid 
his face in her lap and began to cry 
aloud. 

But it was all to no avail. There was 
a look of helpless hopelessness on June’s 
face from the beginning and the word 
‘*Failure’’ seemed to stand out before 
her in great letters as she walked, white 
faced-and miserable, the long, weary way 
from the platform to her seat. 

As she sat down some one laughed 
aloud, a sputtering, derisive laugh, and 
then—something happened. 

‘¢‘The boy who grinned,”’ June’s lover, 
and her brother John, leaped to their 
feet and fell upon the boy -who had 
laughed—the same boy who had made 
poetry and faces at June. And they suc- 
ceeded in pummelling him right well 
before the teacher could reach them. 
He gave each of them a smart rap with 
his pointer and stood them in opposite 
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corners of the room, from where they 
glowered at the offender and threatened 
further vengeance. 

The time which elapsed between June’s 
attempt at oratory and when school was 
out was simply agonizing to her. For 
the life of her she could not have told of 
a single happening, except the fight, in 
that time. The moment the exercises 
were over she grasped Clementine’s hand 
and hurried away, in spite of the fact 
Clementine tried to talk to some of the 
women present. 

June dragged her along, chatting and 
laughing hysterically, so that Clementine 
actually had no chance to speak of any- 
thing. When they reached home June 
ran into her own room, returning in- 
stantly with a string of black beads. 
She placed them in Clementine’s hands 
gravely. 

‘‘These, if you’ll never tell father. If 
you’ll never talk to anyone about — this 
—about my piece.”’ 

Clementine listened and looked at the 
beads admiringly, then gave them back 
with a smile. 

‘*W’y, honey, I don’t want your beads. 
I ain’t never going to say nothing. 
Besides, you done better’n most of ’em. 
Some of ’em spoke so—so awful loud an’ 
noisy.”’ 

June smiled her gratitude, then hurried 
out to meet her brother John. He was 
grinning wide and put out his tongue at 
her. She put up her hand to him, com- 
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to keep still?’’ she whispered. 

It took them until supper time to 
come to terms and then John came out 
best, as their father would soon be home. 
An itemized bill read, ‘‘one red and 
white striped school satchel, three 
colored glass marbles, a dime and an 
old watch case.’’ 

Some of June’s most sacred treasures. 

But, after all, she was amply repaid, 
for, when her father smilingly asked at 
the supper table how she got through, 
John, with his mouth full, almost over- 
did the matter by spluttering enthusi- 
astically: 

‘‘She was dressed up fine, an’. she 
didn’t fergit no more’n nothin’.”’ 

Which was heartily corroborated by 
Clementine. And Harold, who had, 
very accomodatingly, fallen asleep in his 
chair, (he was the only’one June feared) 
slept on. 

And that very evening, ‘‘the boy who 
grinned’’ left three candy kisses in 
Clementine’s care: with instructions to 
“give ’em to ‘her.’’’ And, in the seclu- 
sion of her own room, June sucked a 
candy kiss and read, with a thumping 
heart, the scrawl which had been wrapped 
with the candy: 


“So sure’s the Vine 
Goes round the Stumph 
So sure you are 
My Shugger Lumph 
You Are my lilly 
an i am Your willy an’ you was 


manding silence. ‘‘What’ll you take the Nicest of ’em all willy Grant Anderson.” 


DUST OF STARS 


EN are but clods incarnate, we are told, 
Frail creatures, fashioned of a common clay, 
But soul-filled soil which to the mother-mold, 
From whence it sprung, one day returneth. Nay, 


Fashioned of dust are we, but dust of stars! 
Why else this beating of wild spirit-wings, 
Striving to break earth’s sordid prison bars 
And soar, sod-spurning, unto astral things? 
e' Hilton -R. Greer 











Two In An Airship 


By FRANK WICKIZER 


LL men who dabble in flying machines are eccentric —that, I believe, is con, 

ceded. I once called upon a man who had worked for years on a mechani- 
cal bird, and he consented to take me out to the barn and show her to me. 

‘There she is,’’ said he, after we had climbed the ladder to the hayloft. 

‘‘But she’s not flying,’’ I objected. 

‘‘Flying? Certainly not—certainly not. She’s sitting. I domesticated her 
by taking her wings off and rigging her with a lamp and shelves. She incubates 
beautifully.”’ 

This incident is cited to show that men who invest their time and money in 
flying machines cannot be expected to conform to rules of conventional conduct, 
and to prepare the reader in advance for anything whimsical that may crop out 
in the following account. It is written by one of the inventors. 


i. 


I jumped up and down in the sand like a wilful child in tantrums, shook 
my fist at Lieutenant Morearity and became apoplectic. 

‘“‘Up with the rudder!’’ I bellowed. ‘‘Up with the rudder, you blockhead, 
or you’ll ditch the whole works!’’ 

The lieutenant was out of earshot, which accounts for my candor. 

It may be that in the pioneer days of the locomotive it was considered the 
proper thing to reduce friction by greasing the rails, and to cool a superheated 
boiler by turning cold water into it. Morearity, in attempting to effect a land- 
ing with the ‘‘Bug,”’ my flying machine, was proceeding along equally intelligent 
lines. He was running the engine at a quarter speed; the rudder was parallel 
with the planes; the side fins horizontal, and the gyrostat was moving so slowly 
one could see the spokes! I made use of some expletives learned on the cattle 
ranch, and sawed the air in frantic pantomime. 

**Hullo-o-a! Ahoy, there! The rudder—run up the rudder!’ I screamed. 

But Morearity, hostile, conceited, and a half mile away, continued to handle 
the ship like a wooden man. She careened in a stiff rotary gust, and practiced 
the giddy evolutions of a merry-go-round; she caught the wind full underneath, 
threatened to turn turtle, and her port fins to plow up the crest of a sand hill, 
but righted in the nick of time, and went wabbling off sideways like a crawfish. 

‘*‘Oh, what a thing it is to be an idot!’’ I groaned. ‘*Why-don’t you—”’ 

Then it struck me that I had been giving wrong instructions, so it was just 
as well that he was out of hearing, and unaware of my presence. For what 
would be the use of hoisting the rudder if there was not speed enough to the 
screw to make her keel back on her ‘‘haunches’’ and assume the parachute atti- 
tude? What use, indeed! Any schoolboy knows that. And in this case 
engine, screw, gyrostat and all seemed to be paralyzed—the ship was at the 
mercy of every captious squall in the township. 

The Bug hovered a moment over a draw, dipping gently fore and aft like 
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a yacht in a choppy sea, and I tried to impart buoyancy to her by inflating my 
lungs—then, biff! She made a lunge at a sand dune, thrust her legs in the top 
of it, and stuck quivering there like a deft toss at mumble-the-peg. She was safe 
in port. Thus does a beneficent Providence shape the destiny of fools! 

A moment later Morearity emerged from beneath the canvas planes, and 
glanced about confusedly, as do those who awake from sleep in a strange place. 
He was indubitably lost in the waste of the sand hills. With a field glass he 
swept the horizon as if in quest of some landmark by which to recover his bear- 
ings, and finally focused his attention upon a smudge of smoke in the northwest. 

This was the turning point of my career. By hailing him with the informa- 
tion that the bituminous smear on the sky was from an Elkhorn locomotive at 
Valentine, and not from the fort, (which was ten miles northeast of us) I might 
have restored myself in his graces so far as to recover my civilian clerkship at the 
barracks. I might have done more: I might have loaned him a horse to ride 
back on, thereby earning for myself an occasional word of patronizing praise. 
Nor was this all. Indeed, the moment was pregnant with possibilities! I might 
have led him to believe I did not witness his lubberly mismanagement of the 
Bug—Ah, here was Fortune knocking at my door! For this he would have for- 
given the bitter words I spoke when I detected him in the act of appropriating 
credit for my automatic friction clutch, and even the black eye I gave him as 
a parting salute. I turned this over.in my mind as the lieutenant’s fine military 
stride was carrying him up the draw toward Valentine; then a barren hill, jutting 
out into the gully, blotted him from view. The opportunity was gone. I had 
rejected a sinecure at the fort for an inglorious workaday existence, and—I now 
have reason to hope—a wife. If this latter proves true, I shall always believe my 
inaction of that moment was inspired of heaven. 

I waved an ironical farewell in the direction of the retreating form, and 
secretly hoped he would be courtmartialed for absence without leave; then 
returned to the ranch where I was employed as assistant veterinarian to a herd 
of mangy cattle. 


II 


The following afternoon I hauled tools, gasoline and planks out from the 
ranch, excavated the Bug’s castors and laid a tramway from them half way down 
the hill. It was while I was filling the reservoir with gasoline that Polly rode up 
on Morearity’s mount, Rex. 

‘‘Why, how did the Bug get here!”’ she exclaimed, as I helped her alight. 
‘‘Lieuteant said he left her over in Keya Paha county, and they’re over there 
now looking for her.”’ 

‘*For all the control he had over her, she might have landed in Timbuctoo,’’ 
I retorted. ‘‘The fact is, he was lost; he couldn’t tell straight up without a chart 
and set of nautical instruments.’’ 

‘“‘This is insubordination,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘It’s worse—it’s ingratitude! 
Here Lieutenant Morearity has burnt midnight oil helping you with your crazy 
invention, and got disfigured by being kicked in the eye with it, and now you—”’ 

‘*Did he say the Bug kicked him in the eye?”’ 

‘*Why certainly!’’ 

“Then, indeed, have I builded wiser than I knew. I’ve heard of machines 
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having instinct, but this one has intellect. Will you kindly steady this funnel?’ 

Polly gave me to understand I must not lampoon her friends, and her eyes 
snapped as she said it. Hers are wonderful eyes, big, brown and luminous, 
with spots in them. They are bewitching, especially when she is angry. 

‘*How is he coming on with his gas bladder?”’ 

“With his dirigible balloon? Oh, splendid! There was a commission out 
from Washington to inspect it yesterday, and he tells me he is to be promoted 
to chief aviator, or something like that, and the experimental station here is to 
be enlarged. It’s such a splendid place for a station, with nobody prying about 
to steal the government’s secrets. Do you know, it’s always been my fate to be 
thrown among people of inventive turn; now, there’s my father—you know he’s 
a banker. Well, he and I together invented the cutest combination lock!’’ 

I switched on the gyrostat and started the gasoline engine at half speed. 

‘“‘You don’t say!”’ 

‘*Yes; it takes a photograph of the man who tampers with it.”’ 

‘*And gives him a cigar and a brushdown?”’ 

‘‘No; when the authorities get the photograph they attend to the brushing 
down. It’s the only lock of its kind in the world, and poppa and I are the only 
persons in the world who know how to open it. Why don’t you,invent some- 
thing useful like that instead of wasting your time with flying machines that tip 
over and spill people out?’’ 

‘*The Bug never spilt anybody.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t it, now—crisscross, hope to die?’’ 

‘*Well, not since it passed the experimental stages.”’ 

“The Lieutenant says that a wind such as we had last Thursday would 
crumple it up like a sheet of paper.” 

‘*T am gratified,’ said I coldly, ‘‘to know that you and the lieutenant do me 
the honor to talk about me while you are together.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, we don’t talk about you all the time. Sometimes our r conversations 
are real interesting.’’ 

It was acruel blow. My manner was haughty and impressive as I rejoined: 

‘‘Lieutenant Morearity, as an authority on aerostatics, would make Santos 
Dumont look like thirty cents! The storm of last Thursday was not a wind, but 
a pair of twin cyclones, that would have crumpled up the Chinese wall! I don’t 
claim the Bug can live in a two-ply tornado, Miss Polly; neither can Morearity’s 
gas bladder!’’ 

‘*Who is that coming up the draw?”’ 

She evidently had not heard a word I said about Dumont and the Chinese 
wall, and I felt abused. I was not interested in the person coming up the draw, 
and would not even look. 

‘*He’s coming this way; he acts excited; he’s gota letter or something.”’ 

I stole a reluctant glance at the intruder, and recognized a boy who worked 
as roustabout in a Valentine livery stable. He was struggling up the sand hill on 
a spavined cayuse, holding aloft a telegram. 

“*I’ve been tryin’ to ketch up to you ever sence you left town!’’ he shouted 
to Polly. “Here's a telegraph as Hopkins says is important, an’ you ort to have 
it right away.’ 

Polly glanced at the yellow page, dropped it as though it had burned her, 
and gripped the shank of the Bug’s rudder. 
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‘*Read it,’’ she gasped. 


Orfino, Neb., May 12—FPolly Brown, Vatentine, Neb.—Father locked in vault; 
air won't last four hours; wire combination quick. WALLACE 


“‘Come!’’ I exclaimed, seizing her arm and dragging her toward Rex. ‘‘Ride 
fast, and you’ll be at the telegraph office in thirty minutes.”’ 

**No use—no use!’’ - 

The anguish in her tone paralyzed my faculties for the moment, and I stood 
staring stupidly. 

‘There is no combination,’’ (She was speaking as if into empty space) ‘‘and 
the secret of the lock cannot be explained on paper. Nothing can save him— 
nothing but my presence there in person—and it’s a day’s ride by rail.”’ 

I remembered that Orfino, while a paltry 165 miles from where we stood, 
was due south, whereas all the railroads ran east and west. Polly swayed 
unsteadily and seemed about to faint. I caught her in my arms. 

‘*Water!’’ I shouted to the dumfounded roustabout. 

I thought of the water in the cooling tank of the Bug, and dragged her in 
that direction, but at that instant a black shadow fell at my feet, and I looked up. 

Lieutenant Morearity’s gas bladder hung over me, so close that I could 
catch the malignant gleam of the skipper’s unhampered eye—the other being 
poulticed with raw beef. 

He was waving his arms and shouting some incoherent command. 

I lifted Polly to the cosy nook on deck, made of cushions placed at the 
point where the midsail braces converge, then sprang toward the water tank. 

I never clearly understood how it happened—perhaps her clothing caught 
in the friction clutch, or I may have struck it inadvertently with my foot—in any 
event, I failed to reach the tank. Before I realized the situation a strong gale of 
fresh air swept the deck, and the Bug was rocking in the arms of her native ele- 
ment. I stepped to the throttle and threw it wide open. 


III 


My first concern was for altitude — ‘‘sea room,’’ as the master of a side- 
wheeler would say—for the gyrostat was not yet steady in its plane; the ground 
swell was fickle, the hills ambitious and stubborn, and, moreover, I was uncertain 
as to the avoirdupois of my brown-eyed ballast. I raised the rudder a few 
notches and tilted the side fins to a steeper angle. There was an appreciable lull 
in the breeze across the deck, which now had the slant of a cottage roof; the 
Bug was ‘“‘aspirating’’ superbly, climbing an invisible grade of the ambient, up 
into the big breathe. By the waving branches of a cottonwood grove beneath, I 
made out that we were running almost in the eye of the wind, which was in the 
southwest; our altitude was not to exceed 300 feet, but was rapidly increasing. 
Everything seemed snug and shipshape. My hand automatically sought the 
oil can. 

A boisterous squall from beneath sent the Bug listing giddily, and disclosed 
a patch of sky hitherto obscured by the canvas. 

‘*Look! Look!’’ cried Polly. ‘‘There’s another airship!’’ 

I had a bare glimpse of Morearity’s queer craft, and then the sails eclipsed 
it, and the Bug was back upon an even keel. He was hanging directly in our 
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right of way, and not thirty feet over our bow. I swung the rudder sharp to 
port, like the trolley of a motor car rounding a curve, and the next instant we 
had climbed abreast and to the windward of him. 

‘‘Ten seconds more and we would have fouled him with our screw!’’ I 
shouted to Polly. ‘*Thanks—thanks awfully!’’ (putting the rudder back to the 
horizontal straight ahead notch) ‘‘Our propellers aren’t used to plowing through 
anything more substantial than thunder cloud. You make an excellent first 
mate! I shall—’’ 

Polly was holding a hand up to enjoin silence. ‘‘He’s hailing you,’’ she 
said. 

Morearity was leaning out of his car and making a trumpet of his hands, but 
the wind buffeted his voice, and I could catch only a word now and then: 
“*. . . command you . . . orderstoarrest . . . government prop- 
erty . . . run you down ge 

‘“‘Give him the wigwag,’’ I said to Polly. 

She produced her handkerchief. 

‘**T want to tell him you’re kidnapping me,”’ she said; ‘‘that I am in distress 
and need his assistance. What are the signals for that?’’ 

‘*Three strokes down, pause; five strokes horizontally to the right, pause; 
one horizontal circle above the head.”’ 

“‘That’s not right; I’ve studied the code.’ She took a printed card from 
her purse and consulted it. ‘‘You are a wretch!’’ she said, replacing it. 

‘“Well, what does it mean?’’ 

She shrugged a saucy shoulder at me. 

**You could never pass the signal corps examination. It means, ‘Go chase 
yourself!’ ’’ 

‘*What an awkward blunder! Well, blow him a kiss, then.”’ 

I cannot be sure if she obeyed, as my attention was distracted by the alarm- 
ing proximity of the gas bag, and by that other disquieting circumstance—a glint 
of sunlight from Morearity’s right hand, revealing the presence of a pistol. A 
continuous blast of steam from his funnel told me his engine was working to the 
limit; and that the power was effective I could not doubt, since the pennant on 
which appeared the balloon’s name, ‘‘Pioneer,’’ trailed out straight behind in 
a breeze of the ship’s own making. The wind was in her starboard quarter. 
Her twin screws, just beneath the rear taper of the bag, were visible only as 
shimmering disks of broken sunbeam. The distance between us was diminishing 
appreciably, though whether as the result of the Pioneer’s rudder or the Bug’s 
drift I was in doubt. The Bug’s course still lay up grade, as I estimated, from 
sixty to eighty feet to the mile, and our altitude was a safe 2,000 feet. 

‘‘Guess we’d better show him a clean pair of heels,” I said, reaching for the 
rudder helve. 

‘‘What are you going to do?”’ asked my mate. 

‘*Coast—descend on the other side of the hill we’ve just climbed.” 

I struck the helve out of the notch and tried to depress the rudder. I tried 
again. I summoned all my strength, and lifted like a rustic at a county fair 
muscle tester, tugging and wrenching at it till I reeked with sweat. It stuck like 
the proverbial bureau drawer; something was wrong. The Bug continued to 
climb, her deck aslant as the floor of a toboggan slide. The gas bag was steadily 
approaching; I could hear Morearity shouting something derisive. 
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IV 


‘**He’s going to run into us!’’ gasped Polly. 

I gave the lever a lateral pull, and had the satisfaction of seeing the rudder 
respond: I could steer horizontally, if not vertically. 2 

‘‘Why don’t you show him a clean pair of heels?’’ asked the cosy corner. 

The Bug was now heading south, and, as a result of the tack I had taken, 
she crossed above the Pioneer’s bow and left her enemy to be jostled by a ruf- 
fainly gust some thirty yards beneath us, and to the westward. The tack proved 
ill inspired, however, as I was made to understand a moment later. Looking 
over the rail, I saw the Pioneer tilt on her short axis like a giant seesaw, and 
then shoot up; Morearity was discharging ballast; before 1 could seize the helve 
the Bug was in the lee of the Pioneer’s colossal bag. 

Again I sought to depress the rudder, and again it resisted. I invoked the 
blight of Egypt upon it. We were 2,500 feet above /erra firma, and still climb- 


ing. Oh, if I could only get that rudder down—in ten minutes the balloon — 


would be aspeck on the horizon! As it was—I tried to annul the unfriendly 
influence of the rudder by reversing the angle of the side fins, and the result was 
a shock which nearly threw me over the rail. 

‘‘Terribly rutty road up here,’’ came from the cushions. ‘‘I know now what 
makes the thunder roar.’’ 

The fins brought the Bug’s nose down a few feet, and I felt that our speed 
had increased, but it was still a snail’s pace; the Pioneer’s twin screws, abetted 
by 7,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, enabled her to gain on us. If I could have 
descended she would have been at my mercy, since she was so buoyant from lack 
of ballast she could not follow; but that was out of the question. My only salva- 
tion, it appeared, was to tack and double on my course like a hare before the 
pack. 

The Bug’s burst of speed proved but transitory, as the gyrostat, working 
automatically on the rudder, had brought the sails back to their former slant of 
twentytwo degrees, and again the screw was wasting half its power in acquiring 
an altitude that was already a glut on the market. In a calmer moment this fact 
would have had a happy significance: it would have told me that if the rudder 
would yield to the gyrostat it would also yield to the helve; that the obstinacy of 
a moment before had passed, and that all was well. I thought this out after- 
ward, when it was too late. 

Glancing back, I saw the Pioneer foreshortened in our rear and almost close 
enough to avail herself of the suction in the Bug’s wake. With feverish haste I 
oiled such bearings as were most easily accessible, and advanced the sparker to 
shorten the piston stroke. The screw attested its sense of this attention with a 
shriller note, and the gyrostat with a mounting crescendo. For twenty pulse 
beats I waited, only to learn the discouraging fact that the balloon still gained. 
I went about on a westerly tack, to take advantage of a transient breeze. The 
Bug could sail closer to the wind than the Pioneer; there was that satisfaction. 

‘‘We’re right over a town,’’ came from the middle stays. 

Polly had lifted the hatch, and was looking down into the abysmal depths 
through the flying spokes of the gyrostat. 

Her indifference to the main issue of the situation piqued me, and I fore- 
bore to answer. 
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The impetus of the Pioneer had carried her past the point of my last tack, 
and she now lay at right angles behind us, almost under the blades of our rudder. 
She was coming about slowly, however, moving around her center of gravity like 
a turnstile. 

‘*What town is it?’’ 

**T haven’t had time to study geography since I started on this cruise.”’ 

““Humph! It’s a poor skipper who doesn’t know his chart!”’ 

‘“‘Well, if I were to guess, I’d say it’s Ainsworth,”’ (moving the sparker up 
another peg.) ‘‘That watercourse we passed a while back was Plum creek; Ains- 
worth is thirtyeight miles southeast of the fort.’’ 

I consulted my watch, and found we had been in the air eighteen minutes. 

The wind veered a few points, swerving toward the south, and I changed 
the Bug’s course to conform to it. My purpose was to lighten the labors of the 
screw by getting every ounce of ‘“‘aspiration’’ the sails could muster. Three 
thousand feet below us, and a mile to the eastward, I could see our shadow flit- 
ting along over a patchwork of husbandry, like the ghost of a summer cloud. 
We were over an imaginary line called the ‘train belt,’’ which divides the wilder- 
ness of the sand hills from the more arable district of the South Platte. The face 
of the country was altered; from yellow its complexion had changed to green, 
‘ and the evidences of human habitation were less infrequent. Groves, man- 
planted, studded the prospect at intervals, but as to trees worthy the name, there 
was none, for Nebraska’s paucity of sylvan monarchs is said to be the seventh 
wonder of the trans-Mississippi. I was down on my knees to inquire the tem- 
perature of the screw’s shaft, when I heard in a musical contralto: 

‘*Bon voyage, Lieutenant!’’ 

I looked up and instinctively leaped back against the rail. The Pioneer 
was alongside of us. She was so close I could see the pin that held the hand- 
kerchief on her skipper’s disabled eye. He was pointing a pistol at me. 


Vv 


‘*‘Descend!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Descend, or I’ll shoot!’’ 

“Oh, no; don’t shoot, Lieutenant; I don’t know how to” manage this 
machine.” : 

Her reason for the request struck me as inadequate. I again advanced the 
accelerator. 

‘Will you take the Bug in tow, Lieutenant,’’ I called, ‘‘or lash her to your 
side and fight it out like a pirate? ”’ 

**Mister Hicks! I command you to halt!’’ 

‘‘Or you’ll send me to the guard house, eh?”’ 

And I paraphrased a popular ditty of the hour: 


“My Tommie's eyes were blue, 
But they were black when I got through!” 


This obviously did not sweeten his temper. He returned the weapon to his 
belt, and began to reel a lariat about his left thumb and elbow. This was mysti- 
fying; I could not make out what he purposed doing with it. 

‘*He’s going to rope us,’’ mused Polly, displaying a lukewarm interest. 
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By this time the Bug was shuddering from the vibrations of the engine, 
which hiccoughed in a frenzied spasm of energy. The heat from the screw bear- 
ings had found its way through the deck; an odor of hot oil reeked up from the 
complex tangle of gear, while over the cylinder head hung a perpetual halo of 
blue and green flame. The engine was working nobly, but I had reason to believe 
she still had a few pounds of reserve force, and I stood by to invoke them at the 
critical moment. A strange sort of affinity seemed to draw the ships together. 
Armed with a steel tipped fishing pole, I could have punctured his balloon, and 
ended the race then and there. 

“If you have any regard for the safety of the lady,’’ Morearity was saying, 
“you will—’’ 

“‘That’s just it, Lieutenant. When the air is so congested with flying 
machines one can’t be too careful how one steers, especially when there are 
ladies aboard—and pirates abroad !”’ 

‘‘I’ll give you one minute to ’bout ship and return to the fort!’’ taking out 
his watch. 

“‘Come, come, Lieutenant,’’ said Polly, ‘‘don’t be disagreeable. If you 
were a nice man you’d get behind and push, ’cause my poppa’s in trouble.’’ 

“Tn trouble?”’ 

‘*Ves; he’s locked up in a horrid vault!’’ 

‘*Miss Brown, all my resources are at your disposal, and we’ll hire the best 
lawyer in the state!’ 

Polly wanted to know of me what good a lawyer would do. 

‘Your father needs air, you know,’’ I said, sotto voce, ‘‘and so the gentle- 
man over there suggests wind.’’ 

‘*Lieutenant Morearity,’’ cried Polly, with feeling, ‘‘I think it ill becomes 
you to make light of this situation, and my poor father smothering in a vault! 
A lawyer, indeed, sir! You'll be suggesting a bellows next!’’ 

“I beg your pardon! Didn’t I understand you to say, Miss Brown, that 
your father was in—that he was locked—that he was—in custody?” 

The conditions were not favorable to delicate conversation. 

‘*You’re a brute!’’ exclaimed Polly. ‘‘Do you think a man can’t be in 
trouble unless he’s in jail?’’ 

The Lieutenant evidently did not hear this, but something in her manner 
made him desperate, and he addressed me: 

‘*Hicks!’’ he bellowed, ‘‘if you don’t—”’ 

His safety valve began spitting steam, and Polly put her hands over her ears. 

“If you don’t bout ship I’ll run you down, and in ten seconds we’ll all be 
corpses !”’ 

‘‘What did he say?”’ she asked, removing her hands in time to catch the last 
word. 

‘He said he’d get your father out on a writ of habeas corpus.”’ 

‘‘Wretch!’’ she panted, withdrawing among the cushions. 

In a tool box I found a package of luncheon, where I had placed it before 
slipping cable. Taking a boiled egg therefrom, I balanced myself, took careful 
aim and let go; it exploded on the Lieutenant’s forehead, and the way the yolk 
rilled down his florid countenance bore evidence that our Chinese cook at the 
ranch had had trouble with his fire. 

“‘Tag! You're it!’’ I called. 
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At that instant a shock ran through the Bug’s timbers; the ships had actually 
touched. This was the critical moment for which I had waited. Taking advan- 
tage of the Lieutenant’s temporary blindness, I placed my heel on the friction 
gear cap, and pushed it down to the floor. 

The Bug shot forward, and at that moment, under the influence of a vertical 
gust, lurched sharply to starboard. To correct this, I restored the side fins to 
their original angle, and looked back to see what our chances were, at this rate, of 
beating the Pioneer. Fifty feet in our rear, Morearity was standing in his basket, 
swinging the rope over his head like a cow puncher. Whiz-z-z! The cord spun 
out from ,his hand, traced a graceful scroll against the sky, and—wrapped four 
or five times around the Bug’s rudder shank. 


VI 


I was conscious of a curious composite sensation—that of falling, of indiffer- 
ence to the consequences, and of a sharp pain in my head—the latter caused by 
the taftrail striking me when the Bug’s nose dropped. I crouched in the 
‘‘scuppers,’’ rubbing my eyes; the deck, slanting now from stern downward to 
bow, was swept by a veritable hurricane, that roared in my ears, drowning the 
noise of the enigne. The canvas planes strained against their ribs like the skin 
of a famished horse. Through it all Polly sat unperturbed; she was holding to 
the stays with both hands, swaying in the home-made tempest, and struggling to 
keep the hair out of her eyes. 

Gradually, under the influence of the gyrostat, the deck became more nearly 
horizontal and the gale abated. Our downward flight less precipitous, the 
whereabouts of the Pioneer was again of interest; and a glance assured me'that, 
unless she was either directly above or directly beneath, she was nowhere in our 
immediate vicinity. I swept the entire circle of the horizon in quest of her, and 
was beginning to wonder to what accident I was indebted for her removal, when 
I caught sight of her long, superannuated hulk, turned broadsides on, of the size 
and general outline of a devil’s darning needle. She was a good mile and a 
half to the northwest. 

‘‘Have we looped the loop?”’ gasped Polly, catching her breath. 

‘*We are crossing the Loup,’’ I answered feebly. ‘‘That stream beneath us 
is the Middle Loup river. Moreover, we’ve shown Morearity that clean pair of 
heels you were speaking of.” 

Secretly, I knew it was Morearity who had turned the tables in our favor 
with that ridiculous lariat of his, but I did not tell Polly so. 

‘*We’ve covered the first 100 miles of our distance,’’ I added, ‘‘in a little 
more than two hours. It’s six o’clock now; let’s have luncheon.”’ 

‘“*T thought you let Lieutenant Morearity have it.’’ 

‘“‘T shared it with him, certainly. I’m not a savage, to starve my enemy.’’ 

I wrapped a cut of apple pie, a sandwich, and an egg in a piece of news- 
paper and pushed them toward her down the deck. 

‘“‘I think you treated him shamefully,’’ she said, reaching for them. He’s 
really a clever gentleman, and you won’t deny that he’s an inventor of promise.’’ 

‘‘Of promises— permit me to correct you. As to his machine, the details 
are all right; the defects are merely fundamental. It’s an aerial dredge, graceful 
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as a mud scow, and tractable as a Kentucky colonel’s temper.”’ 

‘“‘You’re envious; you’re angry with him because he called your machine 
a stick-in-the-mud.”’ 

‘Did he call it that?”’ 

She nodded emphatically. 

‘And he said you had to keep your quid of tobacco in the middle of your 
mouth or it would tip over—but you don’t chew. tobacco, do you?”’ 

“If I do I don’t have to borrow of him.”’ 

**So of course that can’t be true. And I really think the Bug is a real nice, 
cozy airship, really!’’ (munching the sandwich.) ‘‘What is it that keeps us up 
here?”’ 

“*Spirits.’’ 

She lifted the lid of the sandwich and inspected the filling meditatively. 

‘Distilled or disembodied ?”’ 

‘*Nayther;’’ (pronounced in imitation of Morearity) ‘‘animal. Your buoy- 
ancy of mood would float a church.”’ 

She replaced the lid. 

‘*Edifice or debt? No, but seriously—what does do it? Isn’t it a violation 
of gravitation’s laws?’”’ 

‘They are hereby repealéd. I know no gravitation.”’ 

**T used to know of a Colonel Gravity in St. Louis who was a ward heeler.”’ 

‘*Well, it was no ward heeler built this machine, so he has no pull with me.” 

“‘You talk like.Tammany Hall,’’ (cracking the egg). ‘‘Why are you so 
frivolous? ’’ 

“It’s characteristic of the secular sky pilot; it hardly seems worth while tak- 
ing life seriously.’’ 

During this cross fire of pleasantries I had been testing the steering gear, 
and was gratified to find it in working order. I estimated that our speed was 
now something better than a mile and a half a minute. The Bug was flying as 
‘“‘easy as old shoes;’’ the engine was wheezing asthmetically, but was doing its 
work, and the screw spun as though it took delight in it. Now climbing an 
invisible wave of air, now descending into a trough, we were soaring like a 
swallow, in long undulations, a motion as soothing and rhythmic as a lullaby. 
A sense of exhilaration possessed me, and that our venture would end happily 
I had no doubt. We would touch at Orfino, I calculated, about dusk. Our 
course lay directly south, as shown by the section lines which converged at the 
four cardinal points, transforming the landscape into a monster checker board. 
The panorama upon either side twisted by as though tortured with seismic con- 
vulsions, the more remote landmarks seeming scarcely to move; those in the 
middle distance passing leisurely and majestically, while those near at hand 
raced by with the speed of the wind; it was as though we flew between the rims 
of two Titanic wheels whose hubs were somewhere in the hills of the horizon. 

I reduced the strain upon the engine by switching the gear to a lower speed. 
Polly, availing herself of my oil can, ornamented the deck with an unctious 
monogram of interwoven initials, and then reproved me for not warning her that 
the can was greasy. 

‘Whose initials are those? ’’ I asked. ‘‘I can’t read them from here.”’ 

She blushed through a daub of crude petroleum. 

‘*They belong to a friend of mine.”’ 
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**Polly,’’ said I, severely, ‘‘come here. You're too far in front; you’re dis- 
turbing our equilibrium.” 

‘Mine is not disturbed,’’ she retorted, and there was a glimmer of malice 
in her eye. ‘‘You should take something for that.’’ 

She lifted the hatch and again peered down through the shimmering fog of 
_ the gyrostat’s spokes. 


Vil 


The sun was going down as we crossed the Platte river, that fickle stream— 
a mile wide and an inch thick—with its inconstant flow, changing from side to 
side like a mercenary legislator. The shadows were deepening, and the air was 
taking on the chill of evening. We were flying lower now than in the earlier 
stages of the cruise; at times when at the bottom of a trough we almost flicked 
the topmost branches of cottonwoods, set in stiff, uncompromising rows. A sod 
farm house would spring into view in front of us, stand stationary an instant, 
and then whisk away in a streak of weed grown thatch. Men could be seen 
moving about in barnyards; the tinkle of a cow bell arose from a bunch of 
homing cattle; a belated farmer, on his way from town, caught sight of us, and, 
in his astonishment, pulled his horse back upon its haunches. A long smudge 
of smoke to the eastward attested the neighborhood of a railway. 

*‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Polly, raising from the hatch and clapping her hands in 
ecstasy. ‘‘Look—look! There’s Farmer Burns’ windmill! I’d know it among 
a thousand. Orfino is just on the other side of that hill, and you can see the 
standpipe of the waterworks sticking up there to the left of the grove. Oh, I 
hope we shall be in time!’’ She shaded her eyes to get a better view of the 
prospect. ‘‘Dear, dear! Pop’ll be so hot and sweaty and cross! Look, Mr. 
Hicks—there is the roof of the grain elevator, and—oh! there’s the belfry of the 
dear old school house! ”’ 

Polly was almost inarticulate with joy, and her mood was contagious; in me 
it took the form of a desire to do something rash and spectacular. I passed the 
brow of the hill where, in a saner moment, I should have landed, and an instant 
later was wheeling in broad circles, like a vulture, over the village of Orfino. It 
impressed me as an unlovely hamlet, built with mercantile disregard for beauty. 
The houses stood in separate rows, peep about a square, upon which stood 
a court house—monument to a lost Vattle for the county seat. Its population 
could not have exceeded 800. 

Polly took a hand mirror from her bag and gave a few deft touches to her 
toilet. ‘‘I’m ready to get out,’’ she said. 

Meanwhile, I had withdrawn well to the eastward of the town, and had 
brought the Bug in line with what appeared to be the principal street. The 
recent gusty wind had died toa zephyr. As shown by a few smoky oil lamps, 
the thoroughfare ahead was thronged with a motley crowd of citizens, who were 
gesticulating and running hither and thither. The Bug was hanging, steady as a 
brick wall, 200 feet above th@ earth, and was charging the rabble at a terrific rate. 
Suddenly I hoisted the rudder to its highest notch, and at the same instant 
reduced the speed of the screw. The effect of this was to cause the machine to 
assume the climbing attitude; but as the lifting power of the screw had dimin- 
ished it could do no more than to hold the planes steady in the wind, and the 
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mechanism became a parachute. Our horizontal speed was retarded until the 
Bug traveled no faster than a cable car; we were approaching the earth at a rate 
of 200 feet to the mile. 

‘‘That’s the First Methodist church,’’ said Polly, indicating a spire from 
which we had frightened a flock of pigeons. 

Tops of trees and occasionally the roof of a building began to come up 
abreast of us; then we could see second floor windows crowded with eager faces; 
high pitched voices arose at times above the rattle and jar of the machinery, and 
somewhere in a remote part of the village an alarm bell began ringing clamorously. 

Chug! A shock ran through the Bug’s timbers, and her deck began jolting 
like a lumber wagon on a corduroy road. Her rear castors had come in contact 
with the ‘‘dirt pavement’’ of the street. I reversed the screw. The bow 
descended; the deck became horizontal; the forward castors struck earth with 
a shuddering impact, and the airship of a moment ago was rolling on wheels like 
the meanest dumpcart on the sunset side of the Missouri. 


Vill 


I stopped the engine, and the Bug’s cruise was at an end. 

‘Hullo! Whar did it pick you up?’’ shouted an old farmer, who had 
climbed half way up the windmill tower of the town pump. 

‘Do you know if it done any damage?’ ‘‘Was anybody killed or hurted?”’ 
‘Ts it comin’ this way?’’ And other like questions arose from the Babel in 
the street. Meanwhile, Polly had made it understood that she wanted a 
ladder, and several youths ran to do her bidding. 

‘I say, stranger, whar did it pick you up?’’ came from the windmill tower. 

My attention was diverted by an hysterical feminine scream from somewhere 
in the crowd: ‘‘It’s Polly Brown! Sakes alive! It’s Polly Brown!’’ The cry 
was taken up and passed from mouth to mouth. Then, as I made all fast and 
snug on board, other fragmentary exclamations were wafted up from the rapidly 
growing throng: 

“« , .. team running north on Stockville road . . . It’s the roof of the canning 
factory at North Platte . . . buggy shaft run clean through Updike’s mule 
twenty people killed at Plum Creek . . . Seestead’s gone after him a-hossback 
Must o’ started up north,.’cause Polly was at Valentine. . . . Lucky it didn’t hit th’ 


meetin’ house. . . . Was Bill alone in th’@erridge? . . . Looked threatenin’ like 
up that a-way allday. . . ” 


By putting two and two together, I @ncluded that the townspeople mistook 
us for cyclone salvage. As I descended the ladder down which Polly had dis- 
appeared a few minutes before, I was trying to decide upon the best means of 
correcting this impression, but upon reaching the ground I saw something which 
altered my plan. A dead mule lay against the curbstone; beside him was the 
wreck of a buggy, while the street was strewn with such staple groceries as sugar, 
coffee, yeast cakes, prunes and cooking soda. I divined at once that my port 
castor had wrought the havoc by coming into viplent contact with the vehicle. 
A farmer boy stood in the midst of the desolation, blubbering and explaining 
between his sobs that this was the first time he or any of his folks had been 
visited by ‘‘one o’ them twisters.’’ I concluded that the funnel shaped cloud 
theory would do very well for the present, but calmed the boy and made myself 
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popular with the crowd by pressing something into his hand. The man I hired 
to watch the Bug over night informed me that my spectacular descent from the 
clouds had frightened the town marshal’s team and that it had run away, taking 
the marshal with it. He then told me how I could slip away from the rabble and 
get into the hotel by the back entrance. 


IX 


Before the village was fairly awake next morning I was standing on the ver- 
anda of the Brown residence awaiting a response to my ring. All was quiet 
within. Had Polly arrived in time to fulfill her mission? From the fact that 
there was no crape on the door, I inferred that she had. 

A little freckle faced boy carrying a pail of milk, evidently designed for the 
Brown cuisine, climbed the fence of the adjoining yard, and I accosted him: 

‘*Does Mr. Brown live here?’? 

“Yes, but he ain’t up yet, I don’t guess.”’ 

‘Did he get out of the bank vault all right?’’ 

“Sure! Polly let him out-—but they ain’t got th’ robbers yet.”’ 

‘The robbers!’’ I echoed. ‘‘What robbers?”’ 

‘*Why, they was men there tryin’ to tap the till, an’ Mister Brown ketched 
’em at it, an’ they locks him in th’ vault an’ makes a getaway.”’ 

‘**Did they steal much money?”’ 

“‘T dunno.”’ 

There was a pause, during which I heard someone moving about inside. — 

‘*Did you see the cyclone yesterday?”’ 

“Sure! They was a guy blowed into town last night on th’ roof of a cannin’ 
factory, an’ it killed a mule, an’ it didn’t look very stormy, either.’’ 

He raised his eyes to the heavens, and what he saw so agitated him that he 
dropped the pail, upsetting it. 

‘*Another cyclone, by the great horn spoon 
and out of sight like a shot. 

The ‘‘other cyclone” was Morearity’s dirigible balloon, blowing off steam 
about a mile to the southward, and dipping in the choppy wind like a teeter 
board. 

**Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Hicks,’’ came the voice of Polly from the 
doorway, “‘but I didn’t get to bed this morning until one o’clock, and—won’t 
you come in? Oh, yes; Poppa’s all right, thanks. He was sitting there fanning 
himself with the cover of a fifty pound ledger when I unlocked the vault door. 
He was awfully glad to see me. It was all because the cashier left the window 
open so that the wind blew the door shut.’’ 

‘*Then there were no robbers after all?’’ 

‘**Of course not; that’s a silly story that got out—no truth in it.’’ 

**What do you suppose has become of Morearity?’’ 

“Oh—!’’ Polly made a gesture indicative of irritation. ‘The wretch! 
After the way he talked I never—See! This is what I think of him!’’ She 
snatched his photograph from a mantel and was about to crush it, but at that 
moment a great light broke upon me, and I restrained her. 

**Iconoclast!’’ I cried. ‘*To thus destroy a work of art! In a calmer mood 


os 


And he was over the fence 
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you would repent the act. Meanwhile I’ll take charge if it, please.’’ 

She demurred as though questioning the propriety of yielding. 

“‘Come!’’ she said. ‘‘Let us be serious. I want to tell you how much—”’ 

This was what I had been dreading, and I interrupted her. 

‘*I’ll accept the photo in full satisfaction of any obligations there may be 
between us,’’ I said. 

‘*What a ridiculous contract; you’d be laughed out of court!” 

‘Ridiculous or not, I want it—I really eed it—because I’m going to suggest 
something to you, and I shall be embarrassed unless we can speak on terms of 
equality. As itis, I feel like the fellow who saved his sweetheart from drowning, 
and then could never pluck up courage to ask her to be his wife for fear she 
would think he was taking advantage of the debt of gratitude she owed him. 
Polly, I can’t offer you the social advantages that some—lI realize this is no time 
—Polly I—”’ This wretched monologue was finished in a universal language, 
unhampered by stammering tongues, and when I released her, the photograph 
had found its way into my pocket. 

Ten minutes later the Pioneer hung over the shrubbery of Court House Square, 
within speaking distance of the assembled conflux. It seemed that the entire 
village and his wife had turned out. My vantage ground on the outskirts of the 
mob commanded an excellent view of Morearity’s bruised optic, (now unband- 
aged) which scowled blackly over the basket rim. He appeared haggard and 
distraught; as to the rout, it was restive, and obviously unfriendly to this new 
argosy of the air. From scraps of conversation heard flying about, I inferred 
that, prior to my arrival, he had been trying to talk to the people, and, having 
failed to make himself understood, had written something on a piece of paper, 


weighted it, and dropped it into the midst of the swarm. 


‘‘They’re readin’ it over there now,”’ 


limb of a tree. 

No great effort of the imagination was needed to divine its contents. It 
referred with unction to his dignity as an officer, and sternly to his mission, 
which was to arrest and place in irons a miscreant civilian, James Hicks by 
name, who had stolen a flying machine, property of the government. 

‘*Why doesn’t he come down?’’ I asked of the man in the tree. 

The answer was drowned by an excited shouting and confusion of running 
on the east side of the square. 

‘*He’s th’ man that robbed th’ bank!’’ came in piercing falsetto. ‘‘He’s 
th’ man that robbed th’ bank, and locked old man Brown in th’ vault! See! 
Here’s his fottygraft! It was took by th’ patent lock on th’ vault door!’’ 

I felt that moment like a red handed felon—that I deserved to be shaved, 
striped, numbered and consigned to a cell. 

The freckle faced boy who had upset the milk rushed past me, holding aloft 
the photograph, and yelling: ‘‘He’s th’ man that robbed th’ bank!”’ 

A posse of a dozen men took the card from him, and spent some time com- 
paring the face thereon with the lineaments of the lieutenant. They were a 
jury, weighing the evidence; they stood in the shadow of a temple of justice— 
thus far the tribunal was regular enough, but surely never before did the accused 
attend his own trial in a dirigible balloon. Such is the march of progress. 

The posse with the photo constituted a counter attraction; it soon became 
the nucleus of a new crowd, and from it hoarse, angry shouts arose. The ver- 


said one, perched perilously on the 
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dict ‘‘guilty as charged,’’ variously paraphrased, spread with astounding rapidity. 
The shibboleth of the moment was now heard from every quarter of the campus: 
‘*He’s th’ man that robbed th’ bank!’’ A bewhiskered citizen bearing an 
ancient musket maneuvered for a position from which to shoot. A man on 
horseback clattered up, knocked down two inoffensive bystanders, and tried to 
exhort the mob, though whether his voice was for peace or war will never be 
known. A woman shook her fist at the gaseous apparition; frightened children 
ran hither and thither, searching for lost parents; an arsenal of nondescript 
weapons bristled about, threatening—no one knew what or why—and over by the 
calaboose a band of well meaning souls was trying to quell the turbulence by 
singing a hymn. 

An old man leaned on his crutch, made a megaphone out of his hands, and 
shouted in my ear: ‘‘If he really is the man who robbed the bank, why don’t 
they let him come down, so we can arrest him and hold him till the marshal gets 
back?’’ Why, indeed! 

Three stalwart young yoemen, a few yards from where I stood, began fighting 
among themselves, presumably as a means of composing their frenzied nerves. 
One accused another of jostling him; the third took up the quarrel; in a 
twinkling, forgetful of the leviathan overhead, they were rolling on the grass 
and pummeling each other as though the occasion demanded bloody noses, the 
question as to ownership of the noses being immaterial. A fourth lad tried te 
separate the combatants, and two mongrel curs leaped about the squirming mass, 
barking gleefully. A middle aged man, with a clerical air and spectacles, whom 
I' took to be the village preacher, tried to pull a reluctant member of his flock 
out of the crush. Under the awning of a store hard by several women were fan- 
ning one of their number, who was engaged in recovering from a faint. ‘‘He’s 
th’ man that robbed th’ bank’’ had now become a composite medley, like the 
chanting of a round, and some inspired idiot added to the bedlam by ringing’ 
the fire alarm bell. 

It is not likely that Morearity expected to be met by a brass band when he 
landed in town; neither did he expect a horde armed with pitchforks and meat 
cleavers. He was a brave officer, but, as I had often heard him say, there is 
a line at which bravery merges into foolhardiness, and when I saw him drop 
ballast on the court house roof, and start his twin screws, I knew he had entered 
Orfino in his list of unsalutary neighborhoods. 

The crowd dissipated almost as quickly as it had formed. By the time the 
Pioneer dissolved into the fleecy clouds of the northern sky a Sabbath quiet 
reigned about Court House Square, and tradesmen were arranging their stores 
for the day’s business. The town marshal, who had put up for the night at a farm 
house, arrived soon afterward in a badly dilapidated rig. He was amused when 
told that the bank robber-had returned in a balloon and got away again, and his 
denial of the story that there had been a robbery was not believed. 

I was still in the village when, three days later, a sergeant and detail came 
to take the Bug apart and ship her back to the fort by rail. As to Polly and 
myself, our little affair is not prospering as well just now as I might hope. She 
has had a talk with that freckle faced boy, and seems to think the use to which 
I put the lieutenant’s photograph was not altogether honorable. However, she 
has given me reason to believe I can expiate this offence in time, and I still hope 
to retain her as my first (and last) mate: 
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PEEPS THROUGH THE KEYHOLES OF OUR NATIONAL FUTURE 


By FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 


Author of “ National Characteristics,” ““The Bible of Nature,” etc. 


1L—CLIMATIC PROSPECTS 


HILOSOPHERS have long thought it 

probable that Augury, or the science of 
prediction, could be improved by a compre- 
hensive study of the past. Weather prophe- 
cies are accomplished in that manner. A 
gale that has ravaged Mexico last night and 
Florida today will find New England pre- 
pared tomorrow. 

Social storms, too, might often have been 
forestalled on.that plan. Our slave dealers 
could have avoided total shipwreck by 
watching the advance of the whirlwind 
raised by the wand of John Wilberforce. 
Our Sabbatarians had better heed the por- 
tent of the Belgian Blue Law riots. 

But there is no doubt that, even within 
the field of meteorology proper, the enter- 
prises of prediction might be carried a great 
deal further. The climatic history of the 
Old World will repeat itself in America. If 
forest destruction, at its present rate of reck- 
lessness, should continue much longer, our 
continent will have to dry up. So will an 
orator who should venture to urge that fact 
upon a boodle legislature, in this era of 
lumber trusts. But the fact remains, and its 
significance may be inferred from the ex- 
perience of the Mediterranean coast lands, 
where thousands of god-gardens have been 
turned into Gehennas of wretchedness. and 
desolation. By tree destruction alone a ter- 
ritory of 4,500,000 square miles has been 
withdrawn from the habitable area of our 
planet. The physical history of the eastern 
hemisphere is the history of a desert that 
originated somewhere near the cradle of the 
Caucasian race,—in Bactria, perhaps, and, 
spreading westward and southward, has 
blighted the Edens of three continents like a 
devouring fire and is now scorching the 
West Coast of Africa, and sending its warn- 
ing sand clouds far out to seaward. 

But in America—haven’t we forestry as- 
sociations and Arbor Days? 

Yees. “National Parks,” too. About 
one acre of a thousand reserved for orna- 
mental purposes. We play at tree planting 


one summer day and work at tree felling for 
the rest of the year. The forestry appro- 
priations of our government resemble the 
gifts of that boodle philanthropist of whom 
it is written that “with one hand he drops a 
farthing in the urn of poverty, and with the 
other takes out a shilling.” 

We have not only entered the path that 
brought the Old World to grief, but are 
traveling it at an unprecedented rate of 
speed. American buzzsaws have taken up 
the work of European bucksaws. Our 
ocean rafts dwarf the medieval river rafts 
as our forest fires dwarf the Saxon Easter 
fires. 

And, moreover, we cannot even expect the 
comparative immunity of the “ Peninsula 
Continent.” America will not fade, like sea 
intersected Europe, but wither, like compact 
Africa. 

“One third to the hunter, two to the hus- 
bandman,” was Landgrave Philip’s rule for 
an equitable division of forests and fields, 
and expresses a limit that has never been 
passed with safety at a distance from the 
compromising influence of the ocean. 

Rivers mitigate droughts for their immed- 
iate neighborhood, but aggravate a peril of 
a different kind where they bring down the 
drainage of treeless mountain ranges— 
especially in spring, when the accumulated 
snows of a long winter descend with the 
torrents of the first rainstorm. The Ardeche, 
a French mountain stream, not half as long 
as the Merrimack, has thus been known to 
rise sixty feet in half as many hours, and 
devastate the valley of the Rhone with a 
flood exceeding the average outflow of the 
Nile. On one occasion it suddenly filled its 
vast gorge from end to end and peasant 
women, washing their linen near the natural 
bridge known as the Pont d’Arc, barely 
escaped with their lives, though they aban- 
doned their work and instantly scrambled 
uphill on hearing the roar of the approach- 
ing deluge. 

The boom of similar floods will be heard 
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in many mountain regions of eastern Ameri- 
ca, but especially in the valley of the Ohio, 
where the snow masses of countless high- 
lands are apt to melt simultaneously, owing 
to the east and west trend of the main 
river, and the rapidly increasing lack of pro- 
tecting forests. The barren hilltops will 
shed water like a shingle roof. Torrents, 
rivalling those of the Rhone and the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, will rush along with a roar an- 
nouncing the facilities for a free excursion 
to the Gulf coast. It needs no trance 
inspirations to predict that, before the end 
of this century, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
Louisville will see their highest bridges 
submerged, together with the rooftops of 
their Ghettos,—if not of the Ghetto dwell- 
ers, (whom the magistrates of mediaeval 
Barcelona impeached on a charge of rain 
provoking heresy.) 

On the whole, the winters will become 
milder, the summers dryer and dustier. Like 
the Nile, the lower Mississippi will protect 
its own, but the midland region of the great 
cotton belt will become as dry as a Kansas 
holiday. .No irrigation will avail to undo all 
the mischief of what Parson Brownlow used 
to call the “run and ruin system of agri- 
culture,” the antebellum plan of wearing 
out the organic life of one district and then 
pushing on to devastate the next. 

Some 12,000,000 acres of cotton lands were 
wasted in that manner and now sigh to 
heaven in the form of barren bramble fields, 
torn by deep gullies, and getting dryer and 
guichier from year to year. Springs are 
failing, and the migratory locust, the omin- 
ous harbinger of the desert, has made its 
appearance on the Atlantic coast plain. 

Droughts will become more frequent all 
over eastern America. Unless the saints of 
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the twentieth century should expend all their 
gunpowder on Sabbath breakers, they will 
get a chance to try its efficacy in cloud 
compulsion, on the plan recommended by 
Professor Carl F. Meyers, who is. lectur- 
ing on the foibles of the weather, and who, 
a few years ago, actually took a govern- 
ment contract to improve the meteoro- 
ogical conditions of northern Texas. 

“Warmth is life; cold is death,” was the 
motto of a French doctor who invited the 
public to a glass house sanitarium; and, 
from that point of view, tree destruction 
may seem to have proved a blessing fora 
large part of Europe. The Mediterranean’ 
peninsulas were not always abodes of per- 
petual summer. On the campaign against 
the rebels of Potidea, Socrates shivered like 
an Idaho temperance editor. The Tiber 
froze from bank to bank, every now and 
then,.and Germany, “sylvis borrida,’’ appears 
to have been about as frosty as modern 
Newfoundland. In northern Africa, where 
few permanent residents can now realize the 
possibility of a hotter hereafter, the climate 
was once delightful enough to attract many 
Roman home seekers, and Spain could be 
mistaken for a synonyme of the Hesperian 
Garden. 

Fifteen degrees Fahrenheit seems to be 
about the average increase of annual tem- 
perature, and in America the same causes 
will not fail to producé the same result. 
Dixie will advance to the gate of the 
tropics, and bequeath her former thermal 
rank to the middle states. Toledo, Ohio, 
under the parallels of the European olive 
regions, may become as hot, if not quite as 
holy, as its Spanish namesake. In midsum- 
mer St. Louis will need the example of its 
patron saint, the pious king, who “ avoided 
profane speech” even amidst~ the 
horrors of the African expedition. 
The delta of the Mississippi will 
hatch fellahs. 

In the treeless highlands rock ava- 
lanches will descend like a male- 
diction of the pillaged mountain 
elves, and climatic sanitariums will 
become so scarce that the proprietor 
of the Mammoth Cave may realize 
the project of fitting up his subter- 
ranean domain for a summer resort. 

But, for a while, the mitigation of 
winter sorrows will make amends. 
The winter climate of Boston may 
get assimilated to that of Bordeaux; 
New York will rival Nice. The de- 
mand for fuel will decrease, and the 
deviltries of the Timber Trust may 
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thus accomplish the collapse of the Coal 
Trust. 

The westward progress of forest destruc- 
tion will not, however, prevent the north- 
ward progress of civilization. Within the 
last three thousand years the centers of 
culture have advancl from Memphis to 
Persepolis, from Athens to Rome, from Cor- 
dova to Paris, London, Berlin and Edin- 
burgh. 

Is it accident that our president hatchery 
has been transferred from Virginia to Ohio, 
and that the “Great City Belt” will no 
longer fit the latitude of the lower Potomac? 
. A few years ago I crossed the Eden of 
the southern Alleghanies in midsummer, 
and remember the amazement of my travel- 
ing companions, when our guides pointed 
out scores of abandoned homesteads that 
could be bought at squatter prices, their 
proprietors having vanished to try their luck 
in Oklahoma or North Dakota. “ Look 
here, gentlemen,” broke out the botanist of 
our party, “I begin to doubt if Adam and 
Eve had to be kicked out of paradise. I 
shouldn’t be the least bit surprised if they 
didn’t jump the fence to settle in some good 
old Siberian railway town.” 

Has the sunny birthland of the human 
race lost its charms? And even the “ beck- 
oning west?” The Star of Empire seems 
to have started out in quest of a Northwest 
passage, and will, no doubt, continue its joy- 
ful way through blizzards and snowdrifts. 

The fact is-that the enterprising tribes of 
the Caucasian race can no longer dispense 
with the tonic of a bracing temperature; and, 
like other stimulant vices, the frost habit is 
progressive. Cold air is a spur, and has in- 
spired more than one northern nation to 
reap the harvest of its southern neighbors. 
A sword can thus be made a pretty good 
substitute for a reaping hook, as Spain and 
France proved in many a glorious foray, but 
at last also ascertained to their personal 
sorrow; and it may have been a remedial 
instinct that guided so many French settlers 
to Canada. 

An ever increasing number of salvation 
seekers is hastening to the training ground 
of the northern woodpiles. In the ardor 
of competition they have approached, and in 
some cases passed, the Arctic circle.. Cities 
are springing up in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. The Muses are waddling in fur coats. 

Where shall it all end? In ‘Symmes’ 
Hole,” perhaps; but the craze will continue 
until the higher latitudes are colonized to the 
utmost limits of arboreal vegetation, up to 
Sitka, Alaska, and a few hundred miles 
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beyond, to the labyrinth of scrub pines and 
ice coated boulders in the valley of the 
Chilkat river. Real estate will go begging 
in the Presidio de la Summa Paz,— 


“Where in vain the soft wind calls,” 


while colonists will compete for the privilege 
of freezing their ears on the snowfields of 
Manitoba. 

But competition will reach its climax 
where frost and forests coincide with north- 
western privileges. In the great timber belt 
of the Pacific coast the song of the buzzsaw 
will mingle with the symphonies of the bliz- 
zard till giant cities shall stud the shores of 
Puget Sound and the river valleys of British 
Columbia, and I will here record the predic- 
tion that before the end of the present 
century the North American center of popu- 
lation will move a thousand miles further 
northwest. 

One world city in that land of tolerance 
and tower pines will complete the list of 
attractions, for the experience of more than 
one competent observer traces the reflux 
tides of westward migration to a homesick- 
ness after the metropoles of culture. Such 
grievances as the lack of baked beans, it 
seems, have already been remedied, and the 
omens of a coming boom have multiplied 
till they no longer admit. of a reasonable 
doubt. The long half open secret is out, 
that not Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
but Vancouver and its neighbors, correspond 
climatically with the countries that have 
developed a race of world conquerors: Sax- 
ons, Teutons, Scandinavians and North 
Celts have begun to recognize the analogy 
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between the wooded northwest ends of the 
two great continents. 

“TI wouldn’t give a damn for a country 
where a fellow can’t digest pork and pickel- 
schnapps,” growled a Rotterdam sailor; and 
one main privilege of a damp, cold woodland 
is founded on the circumstance that there, if 
anywhere on earth, the ineradicable vice of 
tree destruction can be practiced with tem- 
porary impunity ; nay, here and there actually 
with temporary benefits. 

Before a dripping forest region can be 
turned into a desert, it has to pass through 
a midway=plaisance of climatic comforts, 
perhaps equally preferable to both extremes. 

Man’s power of climate making is dwarfed 
in the presence of such monsters as the 
Arctic Ocean, and those 


“Myth haunted, mighty mountains that distil 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves ;”” 


but meteorological changes, set in action by 
his hand, have certainly ruined one third of 
Asia and half the Dark Continent, and have 
as indisputably benefited a few rain soaked 
woodlands. England and northern Germany 
have been improved in that manner, as well 
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as Ireland, which the Romans called the 
“slop bucket of the planets,” and which at 
present can plead guilty to an annual rainfall 
of only thirtysix inches—just one half that 
of Newfoundland, and Jess than one tenth that 
of Chera Punjee, on the Bay of Bengal. 
Nova Scotia, too, might have its damp locks 
clipped, with indisputable benefit. The 
once unbroken wilderness on our own side 
of the border is getting dryer and sunnier 
every year; so much so, indeed, that a few 
weeks ago it could treat itself to the luxury 
of a considerable bonfire im spring. The 
winters are getting milder. This century 
may end before our northlands pass the safe 
medium which some even of the middle 
states transgressed before the war. 

In the meantime the climate up there will 
continue to improve, though the Katadeen 
Heights should get as bald as Mormon 
elders. 

A large number of swarthy emigrants 
have lately been turned loose on the Maine 
lumber camps; thousands, perhaps millions 
of their countrymen will follow, and their 
threat to Italianize New England may thus 
be fulfilled in the sunniest sense of the word. 
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V.—The Expansion of the Republic 


By CHARLES FERGUSON, 
Author of “ The Religion of Democracy.” 


| HAVE suggested that the old regime was 
a social organization, not for working, 
but for praying and fighting. But it is pos- 
sible to draw a more searching as well as a 
simpler contrast between the old order and 
the new. Thus it may be said that the com- 
manding motive of the new democratic 
society is the production of wealth, while in 
aristocratic society the absorbing considera- 
tion is the distribution of wealth—all the 
praying and all the fighting is done for that 
end. 
Old fashioned government proceeds on the 
assumption that if the good and bad things 
of life are rightly apportioned — property 


and punishment, palaces, cottages and 
prisons—society as society will have done its 
work; it is assumed that the distribution of 
values is the main social concern, that the 
production of values is a relatively unim- 
portant affair and may safely be left to 
private initiative. New fashioned govern- 
ment is reversing this view. We are coming 
to see that we had better absorb our social 
energies in the conquest of the material 
world, the problem of production, leaving 
the problem of distribution to be settled by 
private initiative, the free play of personal 
forces. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that 
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men can ever become careless about the dis- 
tribution of wealth. That question is being 
subordinated, simply because it must in the 
nature of things, be subordinated, in order 
to be solved. If it should turn out, after all, 
that we are unable to subordinate it, then 
our society will dissolve into anarchy, for 
lack of a cohesive principle—a basis for 
law. For law rests upon the general agree- 
ment of the people, and where there is no 
general agreement, there can be no law. 
Now our new born industrial society cannot 
possibly agree upon a set of abstract princi- 
ples to settle the distribution of wealth. The 
old world has always been able to do it, but 
it is not possible to do it here in America 
any more. We have here too many brands 
of dogmatic justice. The irreconcilable 
moralities of a hundred nations are accusing 
each other in our streets, The boundless 
confusion of reforming sects and parties is 
putting out of the question all hope that we 
shall ever agree on any suitable theory of 
wealth distribution. 

It follows that the economic struggle of 
class against class must’ end in complete 
social disruption, followed by a reign of 
tyranny and fear, or else the more energetic 
element of society must succeed in doing 
what it is now, somewhat vaguely and with- 
out clear social consciousness, endeavoring 
to do,—must succeed in diverting the general 
interest from the jejune discussion about the 
payroll to the inspiring enterprises of wealth 
creation. We cannot agree upon any ab- 
stract principles whatsoever; but we can 
come to a working agreement on the con- 
crete principles of the arts and sciences ; and 
we are brought into real and convincing con- 
tact with these principles, not when we 
divide goods but when we make them. 

Nature is just; and a people that shall 
seek, above all other things, to comprehend 
and compass her, by the power of perfect 
art, shall discover that there really are no 
social problems after all. The apparent 
contradictions of interest are seen not to be 
real when once the social ambition is set 
upon the advancement of the arts and sci- 
ences. 

I find that the plans and specifications of 
all “ up-to-date” machine shops call for large 
windows, wide air spaces, devices for main- 
taining an equable temperature and so on, 
not because the courts or the legislatures 
require it; not because the doctors of divin- 
ity, or of law or of medicine have agreed 
that it ought to be so, but because these are 
some of the necessary conditions of first 
rate work. The oil, the sugar, the beef 
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trust must cease to exercise an arbitrary 
taxing power over us, not so much because 
of the memory of John Hampden and Sam 
Adams as because the proceeding is waste- 
ful and uncivilizing. The “unearned incre- 
ment” will gradually be squeezed out of all 
incomes, not because it has been a standing 
insult to the commandments of Mount Sinai, 
but because it is the enemy of artistic and 
scientific production. 

The new industrial regime is upon us 
“without observation,” and up to this time 
it must be admitted that it has behaved 
“like a thief in the night.” But the burglary 
is everybody’s fault. It is because we keep 
on “judging and dividing,” in the spirit of 
the effete kingdoms, that we are governed 
for the present by grand larceny. We shall 
never escape the clutch of the money power 
until we quit trying to reestablish our social 
order on a wealth dividing basis. As the 
case stands we are the helpless victims of 
plutocracy, aided and abetted by the jang- 
ling cults of old fashioned philosophical 
reform. The distress of the people, when 
posed as a question of wealth distribution, 
has become an utterly insoluble problem. 
We shall find the solution only when the 
problem of distribution is stated with the 
understanding that it is primarily a problem 
of production. 

The final and sufficient indictment against 
the existing rule of plutocracy, is that it 
does not know how to produce wealth. It 
heaps up food and clothes, while the people 
starve and shiver. What need is there to 
say that doing this is not wealth production? 
It is too obvious that wealth production is 
the getting from nature things that are really 
good for something. It ought not to be 
necessary to say that the passion for material 
civilization, when it is not spiritual and ideal, 
is simply fatuous and insane. 

The progress of civilization is to men that 
are really of the modern spirit, the supreme 
object of devotion—the object, in dying for 
which they may truly live. To be sure the 
old world knows little or nothing of this 
kind of worship; it has only a ghostly and 
pulseless faith. But we must stand ready to 
die for our decencies and conveniences with 
consecrated zeal,—we must invent and ex- 
plore the earth to discover the mind of God, 
—must build railways and cut isthmuses, to 
get to heaven. Of course the individuals 
called plutocrats are no more responsible for 
plutocracy than the mass of the people are. 
Money rules merely because men are for 
sale. And men are always for sale when 
they have no object of devotion. 
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It is true enough that one man standing 
alone among the class mobs, the party and 
sect mobs, must shrivel either in spirit 
or in flesh; but there is no effective 
law against the stubborn league and con- 
spiracy of those who are determined to live 
well, both in soul and body; who are ready 
enough to die for civilization, but insist first 
upon living for it with full equipment of fur- 
niture and an outfit of the best tools. Such 
people will admire neither the physical para- 
sitism of the rich nor the spiritual parasitism 
of the poor. They will decline both to live 
without work and to work without living. 
They will not be sentimentally “class con- 
scious” in any of the imported modes, 
whether of Nietzsche or D’Annunzio, of 
Karl Marx or Count Tolstoi. 

Upon the association of such people, in 
all American communities, the Republic de- 
pends for both its spiritual and its territorial 
expansion. It is impossible for an individual 
to work out a great career for himself with- 
out working out at the same time a great 
career for society at large. The first class 
men of history are those that have wrought 
in the passion of some conception of world 
order. And the great moments of history 
have been those in which a whole people 
has been inspired with a clear vision of a 
universal society. This definite relationship 
between the spiritual elevation of a society 
and its spiritual expansion is due to the 
principle that no man can bring his own life 
into unity, no man can act with energy and 
consistency, until he has first thought the 
world into unity and consistency,—at least 
so much of the world as he is obliged to 
realize and have dealings with. You may 
leave entirely out of your account the people 
on the other side of the world, or the other 
side of the street; but if you thoroughly 
realize and take account of their existence, 
you are bound by the very constitution of 
the human mind to feel that they ought to 
respect the laws that you respect. You are 
bound to make your social system large 
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enough to take them in, either as champions 
with you of the social law that you acknowl- 
edge or as the reluctant subjects of it. All 
men of pure and energetic minds think in 
this way; it is only those that are weak in 
intellect or base in spirit, who can allow the 
world they live in to subsist in incoherent 
fragments with one law for this man and 
another for that. A whole man requires a 
whole world for his habitat. It is because a 
man of integrity requires an integral world 
to realize himself in, that so many empires 
have risen and have destroyed one another. 
Now my contention is that the collision 
and destruction of rival political systems is 
inevitable, and will be of endless recurrence, 
so long as government is generally thought 
of as existing mainly for the just division of 
goods. On the other hand the immemorial 
quest for a whole world will be in a fair way 
of accomplishment as soon as there has 
risen here in America a great people de- 
termined to regard its government as a cor- 
poration that exists mainly for the produc- 
tion of wealth. The point is that wealth 
dividing systems must contradict each other 
when they meet, whilst a wealth producing 
system can easily coalesce with any other. 
The remarkable success of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union suggests the manner in 
which the new industrial spirit will grad- 
ually efface the political frontiers. On the 
other hand, the last five years have furnished 
some striking examples of how not to do it. 
There would have been no fight in South 
Africa and none in the Philippine Islands if 
modern industrial ideas had prevailed in the 
cabinets. Both wars were fought in defence 
of the ancient political principle of state 
sovereignty — wraith of the old regime, a 
bloody ghost that still stalks abroad to 
fright the children of this new age. Cer- 
tainly we were bound to take in the Philip- 
pines ; but we should have dealt in accordance 
with the principles of business, rather than 
those of diplomacy; we should have made 
our bargain with Manila instead of Madrid. 
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To one who'd spent his life in mental gain, 
And learned the secrets of both sky and sod, 
A little child proved all his wisdom vain 
By asking simply, “ Please sir, who made God ?” 
Edwin Carlile Litsey 














The Tiny One’s Pinkie 


By SARA LINDSAY COLEMAN 


HE day Pinkie drifted into port the 

Tiny One, burdened with the serious 
thoughts that a birthday party and a big 
glittery cake adorned with four candles 
give, went to her Daddy shyly, when he 
opened the front hall door. 

He ‘tore the wrapping from a long 
white box, lifted out a wonderful flaxen- 
haired creature, and said: ‘‘The Lady 
Arabella Isabella Estella, mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

With admiration not unmixed with 
awe, the child’s eyes traveled from the 
pink satin-bowed head to the pink kid- 
clad heels. Suddenly she derided her 
father with a cascade of laughter: 

‘©’ Tain’t,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s Pinkie-—des 
my Pinkie.’? And Pinkie it remained. 

The Tiny’ One dragged Pinkie into 
her world of primrose fancies—the world 
in which imaginative children dwell. 
In a way, Pinkie was a poor friend. She 
refused to get off her dignity; she didn’t 
know the first principle of chumming, 
and she had no sense of humor. Still, 
she had her good points. There was a 
fine reserve about her; and she was 
never known vulgarly to project herself 
into a conversation. In fact, listening 

was an art with her. 

' Through the long, golden summer 
days the child and Pinkie lived on a 
broad beach. The Tiny One dug wells 
in the sand with her wee spade or dotted 
the beach with toad houses. These 
artistic structures she modeled, as do 
children elsewhere, on her own naked 
feet. Pinkie lay flat on her back and 
accepted the ruin of a beautiful com- 
plexion in heroic silence. Sometimes 
the Tiny One snatched her up and 
crooned to her— plaintive songs caught 
from the sea; sometimes, with gleeful 


laughter, she ran with Pinkie to the 
safety of the gleaming sand hill castles. 
Behind her, racing, tumbling, falling 
over each other in their haste. to catch 
up, were the lambs—the naughty, little 
white lambs, running all out of breath 
in the hope of getting a nibble at the 
Tiny One’ s flying heels before the castle 


‘was reached. The people on the beach 


didn’t live in the Tiny One’s world, and 
they said—oh, the poor, prosaic people: 
‘‘The little breakers run in fast today.’’ 

At the day’s end there was a shadowy 
room with Muv’s shiny head bent over 
them at prayers, and, in the doorway, 
Daddy, with reverent eyes, waited for 
the goodnight kiss. 

The days slipped into months: into 
that sorrowful day the Tiny One came 
home to find a tinier one; into the 
more sorrowful one, when, wandering 
through the house, cheerless in spite of 
flooding sunshine outside, she found 
her Muv—the June sun on her bright 
hair, June roses on her quiet breast. 

Then dark days came. The Tiny 
One was sent to a lonely place far from 
her beloved sea, and given into the keep- 
ing of a relative, who could by no pos- 
sible chance ever have been young. A 
relative older than the songs of Homer, 
older than the Vedas, older than history 
itself. A relative whose cook and maid 
and gardener had all come into the 
world with stiff legs and frosted heads. 
This ancient family lived in a house as 
worn and gray as a deserted hornets’ 
nest, a house from which one stepped 
into an old garden—an enchanted wil- 
derness that held captive heavy scented 
flowers, drowsy bees and golden throated 
birds. 

The Tiny One wandered through the 
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garden’s many walks with always the 
same eager question on her lips. It 
was: ‘Fair my Muv? Fair my Daddy?” 

She asked it of the laughing, girl-faced 
pansies; she whispered it to the shim- 
mering lilies; she slipped through the 
fence, (a small person could do this), and 
put it to the cardinal flowers that grew 
by the brook. They burned like ber 
Muv’s big jewels; if they knew surely 
they would tell her: —in silence they 
kissed the brook that hurried to the sea. 
And, after a time, she ceased to ques- 
tion them. The clouds, brooding list- 
less on a summer day, rearing them- 
selves into vast cathedrals with towering 
spires, were the sky home where her lost 
Muv and Daddy lived. 

Turning from a sunset glory that had 
flushed the far hills into a glow and glory 
and fire, to leave them darkening in the 
oncoming night, the Tiny One, a for- 
lorn little thing, dragging a forlorn 
dollie, came suddenly upon a man, who 
swept the two of them into his arms. It 
had been long—so long—the child held 
her breath, unbelieving. The light on 
the hills faded, the rainbow with the pot 
of gold dangling at its end died. 

The Tiny One found her Daddy real. 
The world was a different place when 
one’s father, who understood the prim- 
rose fancies, led one out of the garden 
and into a world where the real battled 
with the unreal in a widening mind. 

The swift years passed. Sometimes a 
girl flung herself down on the library 
couch, beside an old doll, and sobbed 
tempestuously, as do girls the world over 
when Latin lessons and unsolved prob- 
lems vex them. But, always, there was 
Daddy to laugh and untangle things. 

Math. problems solved, and Latin les- 
sons forgotten, the Tiny One, a queen 
surrounded by an ever widening circle 
of admirers, found the world still prim- 
rosy—even when the young fellows, in 
hot anger, flung themselves from her 
presence, vowing to return no more. She 
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liked them all, but there was no room 
in her heart for them. Daddy and 
Pinkie occupied all the rooms. All? 
There was one still, white room unfilled 
—when one with dignity and courtliness 
of manner and a quiet strength stepped 
into it the Tiny One, knowing its occu- 
pancy was the price of her girlish free- 
dom, fled, frightened, into its farthest 
corner, there to surrender in proud 
humility. 

In the hurry of the days that followed 
Pinkie was sent to the attic, where she 
suffered the agony of obscurity and faced 
a desolate old age. 

The sacred day came. Life was at 
high pressure. There were none to think 
of an old doll; none, that is, but the 
Tiny Onc. She came to Pinkie in her 
gleaming bridal robes and whispered 
words too precious for utterance aloud. 

When the carriage that bore her away 
moved to the curbing her eyes swept the 
faces; and one belonged to the shadowy 
door of childhood where prayers had 
been said. ‘‘Goodbye,’’ she cried, 
stretching her arms to him, as the car- 
riage door closed her in, ‘‘and goodbye 
to my Pinkie.’’ Her little sobbing laugh 
tore at the man’s heart. 

The moon hung low in the sky; the 
guests had departed. In the silent house 
the Tiny One’s sobbing laugh still rang 
in the ears of the man stumbling through 
the darkened rooms, as she had once 
done, and into the library. There, by 
the moon’s dim light, he saw Pinkie, 
lying, in stiff and uncompromising dig- 
nity, in her old place on the couch—a 
Pinkie with faded, battered cheeks, 
thinned hair and dulled eyes. 

The imagination plays strange tricks, 
or had the Tiny One laughed out in 
scorn: “*’Tain’t. It’s Pinkie—des my 
Pinkie.’’ Again the impression of 
spoken words: ‘‘A tiss for me, and 
anodder for Pinkie.’’ 

The moon went down; dawn came. 
In the garden below the flowers were 
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delicate hued ghosts. The day broad- 
ened with a flash of moving color, a 
burst of song. The man got to his feet 
stiffly. In passing the doll, a note 
pinned to her faded frock caught his eye. 
He opened it. It ran: 
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**It’s the law of life, Daddy—his joy 
is your pain. Did you think I didn’t 
know, Daddy? Did you think I didn’t 
fight to stay yours—only yours. But he 
was stronger, Daddy, and he won. I’m 
his, but Daddy, Daddy —I’m yours first.’’ 


Timely Topics of the Stage 


By GEORGE T. RICHARDSON 


THE statement that hope for the future of 

the stage seems to lie in the stock com- 
panies that occupy the popular priced thea- 
ters throughout the country, may appear as 
rather sweeping. Nevertheless it has many 
of the elements of truth. Notwithstanding 
that the work of the actors and actresses who 
compose these stock companies is much im- 
paired by the fact that they are overworked 
by daily matinees and weekly changes of bill, 
it is nevertheless true that the young men and 
women who enter these companies receivé 
very broad and thorough training in the rout- 
ine of their art. A player who is able to 
stand the strain of learning a new part almost 
every week of a long season certainly has the 
physical stamina to meet the 
most exacting duties of the 
profession. The strictest de- 
votion to business is required 
to maintain a footing in the 
strenuous stock theaters of 
the day, and the weaklings 
and the insincere soon fall by 
the wayside. The earnest- 
ness which goes far towards 
making the accomplished 
player is thus assured, but 
how about the ability? This, 
to an extent, is the gift of na- 
ture, but it is unquestionable 
that experience and intelli- 
gent study do wonders to- 
wards the development of 
inherent qualities. In the 
first class companies of the 
time, those engaged for the 
support of stars or for big 
productions of notable 
dramas, one man ‘plays not 
many, as Shakespeare has it, 
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but few parts. Indeed there are innumerable 
instances in which an actor or actress plays 
one character two or three seasons. Under 
such a system it is obvious that it does not 
take long to identify the individual player 
with a certain line of work. He either actu- 
ally becomes so stereotyped in method as to 
be unable to play more than one style of 
character, or else the managers assume that 
such is the case, which is practically the 
same thing. The effect upon the stage is 
patent. The principal companies, with their 
long runs, are educating a formidable list of 
“one part actors,’ men and women whose 
work lacks breadth and variety and whose 
highest ability may never have been brought 
to life by the roles they have 
been called upon to assume. 

In the stock companies 
the situation is much dif- 
ferent. Whena player may 
have been called upon last 
week. to be a swashbuckler 
in “A Gentleman of France,” 
plays this week a low comedy 
part in the farce “The Wrong 
Mr. Wright” and is mean- 
while studying an emotional 
role in “Quo Vadis” for next 
week, he is certainly receiv- 
ing a liberal education. And 
the average stock company 
runs a gamut of plays to 
which the names quoted do 
poor justice. The modern 
plays which reach the stock 
companies as soon as the 
stars have sucked all the milk 
from the cocoanut, are inter- 
spersed with the best plays 
of the standard drama; for 
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the stock company manager 
must keep a tight grip on the 
financial lever and the stand- 
ard drama commands no 
royalties, while the sums paid 
for stock use of modern plays 
are often of astonishing pro- 
portions. An idea of the 
varied character of stock rep- 
ertoire may be obtained from 
this list of plays produced 
by stock players in the West 
during the closing weeks of 
the past season: “Lord and 
Lady Algy,” “An American 
Citizen,” “ Barbara Friet- 
chie,” “Catherine,” “More 
than Queen,” “A Gentleman 
of France,” “D’Arcy of the 
Guards,” “The Liars,” “The 
Little Minister,” “The Chris- 
tian,” “ Heartsease” and 
“The Royal Box.” 

Is it any wonder, then, 
that actors and actresses of 
caliber sufficient to take high ranx in the first 
class travelling companies are being devel- 
oped by the stock organizations? Clara 
Blandick, who is to be Kyrle Bellew’s lead- 
ing woman the coming season, hails from a 
stock company in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Madge Carr Cooke, late of Amelia Bing- 
ham’s company, who is to be “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” was formerly a stock 
actress on the Pacific coast. It is not neces- 
sary to multiply these in- 
stances. A brief glimpse at 
the career of one of the suc- 
cessful stock company grad- 
uates will suffice to empha- 
size my point. Mary Hall, 
who was leading woman last 
winter with the Pike com- 
pany in Cincinnati, Chicago 
and other cities, and who 
headed the Boston Castle 
Square stock company 
during the summer, is an 
actress for whom a notable 
future can be expected. She 
has temperament, youth, 
vigor, intelligence and many 
other of the qualities which 
go to make up the ability to 
act. Her performance in 
“ Audrey” almost elevated 
that play to power, while in 
“Fanchon” she compared 
most favorably with her great 
predecessor in the role of 
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“the Cricket.” Miss Hall’s 
stage life began in 1900, when 
she played small parts with 
Modjeska, first attracting at- 
tention as the leader of the 
mob in “Marie Antoinette.” 
Then came a summer season 
of stock work in Canada. 
The next winter Miss Hall 
had been “ overlooked” and 
had no engagement. Bern- 
hardt was playing at the Gar- 
den Theatre in: New York 
and she wanted to see and 
study her. So she secured 
a place as “extra lady” and 
witnessed every perform- 
ance and every rehearsal 
during the engagement of 
the great tragedienne. How 
much good this did her, how 
much she absorbed of the 
French woman’s art, Miss 
Hall herself probably does 
not realize. In January she 
became understudy for Mary Mannering in 
“Janice Meredith” and the next season was 
engaged for Estrella in “Arizona,” and went 
to London with the company. For this sea- 
son she has been engaged by Daniel Froh- 
man for Mr. Sothern’s company. 





THE cabled story that Edna May was to 

forsake musical comedy for the legiti- 
mate stage, to be starred by Charles Froh- 
man in straight comedy, 
proves to have been a fig- 
ment of some one’s brain. I 
wonder if there is any more 
substantial basis for the re- 
port that Francis Wilson will 
desert comic opera for com- 
edy sans music. His latest 
opera, “The Toreador,” had 
neither music nor comedy 
and this season he is back to 
his old love, “ Erminie.” 
Would he be accepted in 
straight comedy? It is hard 
to tell. The public is a 
capricious monster, but Mr. 
Frohman will make it swal- 
low the Wilson chuckle with- 
out music if any one can. 
Mr. Frohman, by the way, is 
developing of late a positive 
genius for advertising. While 
he was abroad he set the 
theatrical world agog by 
cabling to prominent players 
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on this side of the Atlantic 
to come and see him, just as 
if he were in his New York 
office and they on an “L” 
line that passed his door. 
Andrew Mack went over and 
when he came back he had a 
new play by Wilson Barrett 
called “The Middle of June,” 
for which he shelves “Arrah- 
na-Pogue.” Margaret Ang- 
lin went over and came back 
with the starring bee merrily 
buzzing in her bonnet. Then 
Mr. Frohman took his “Ad- 
mirable Crichton” over to 
Paris, scenery and all, for 
a single performance. The 
French people couldn’t un- 
derstand why, thus demon- 
strating their ignorance of 
American advertising meth- 
ods. Is the projected union 
of the professional interests 
of Julia Marlowe and E.H. 
Sothern advertising, too? Miss Marlowe next 
season, meanwhile, will play “Fools of Na- 
ture,” by H. C. Esmond, an always intelli- 
gent if not continually successful playwright. 
Speaking of advertising, a good story is told 
of Charles B. Dillingham, who, by the way, 
seems to be qualifying to match Mr. Froh- 
man at his own game of corralling popular 
favorites. “The Little Princess,” cleverly 
played by Millie James, is very dear to him. 
So,—or such is the story,— 
he determined on a bold 
stroke. He sent for his stars. 
Julia Marlowe, Henry Miller, 
Fritzi Scheff and Maxine 
Elliott came with deference 
due. To Mlle. Scheff the 
junior Napoleon of the 
drama presented a slip of 
paper. “Sign, please,” he 
suggested. She read: “The 
Little Princéss” is a beauti- 
ful play. I wish it were an 
opera so I could sing the title 
role.” “But I haven’t'seen 
it,” stammered the little 
artiste. “It doesn’t matter. 
I recommend it,” insinuated 
Mr. Dillingham. “I regret I 
could only see ‘ The Little 
Princess’ three times,” was 
the significant phrase Max- 
ine Elliott was asked to sign. 
“But I couldn’t possibly 
have seen it. I’ve been out 
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on the road, you know,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Goodwin. But 
she signed and so did the 
others, and their testimonials 
now adorn a neat blotting 
pad, This sounds like a 
press agent’s story. Per- 
haps it is, but it’s not as bad 
as some of them, is it? 


FRITZI SCHEFF may be 

considered a full fledged 
star, for in singing in “Das 
Rheingold” at Covent Gar- 
den, she fell off the perch 
provided so that she would 
appear to be sitting in deep 
water. She was injured suf- 
ficiently for the news to be 
cabled but not so seriously 
as to interfere with the ar- 
rangements of her tour in 
light opera. Fred C. Whit- 
ney also has a grand opera 
artiste for comic opera in 
Schumann-Heink, but her contract will not 
begin till 1904. Apropos of music, Ameri- 
can composers and librettists should be in 
high feather. Vesta Tilley’s starring ven- 
ture will be made in a piece by an American 
author, the foreigners who were to write it 
having failed to meet expectations. Now that 
the text of “ The Sultan of Sulu” has been 
published for sale, how many comic opera 
librettists will dare to follow George Ade’s 
example? Probably not the 
author of “Lovers and Luna- 
tics,” which is the insane 
title of a musical comedy of 
Chicago birth. It is quite 
appropriate, however, for in 
modern musical comedy 
there are always lovers, and 
the comedians may be de- 
pended upon to act like luna- 
tics. It should be said, while 
speaking of musical comedy, 
that the “coon song” is no 
longer fashionable. It has 
been replaced by the “jungle 
song.” Some people cannot 
see any difference. The 
initiated say there is a great 
one. As illustration they 
give “Under the Bamboo 
Tree” for the “jungle” and 
“Bill Bailey, Won’t You 
Please Come Home” for the 
“coon” song. However, if 
you would be up to date you 
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must be able to hum the 
latest “ jungle” songs. 


NAT C. GOODWIN, hav- 

ing denied, with much 
vehemence and circumstan- 
tial-evidence, that he and his 
wife are to be separated, ex- 
cept professionally, interest 
in the pair should relax into 
their stage doings. While 
the husband is playing Bot- 
tom in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (in which, 
by the way, Maxine Elliot 
appeared as Hermia in the 
Augustin Daly production 
eight years ago) the beautiful 
wife will produce a drama- 
tization of “The Lady Para- 
mount.” She should find in 
the fascinating character 
created by Henry Harland an 
agreeable role, and Made- 
leine Lucette Ryley should 
make a good play of it, as well as of Mr. 
Harland’s other success, “The Cardinal’s 
Snuffbox.” It is significant that some of our 
best dramatists are taking up the business of 
staging novels. Plots are a severe tax upon 
originality and it saves much gray matter if 
they can be taken from between book 
covers. When the prolific Clyde Fitch feels 
obliged to “borrow” from foreign tongues, 
how can less famous dramatists be blamed 
for calling on the. novelists 
to aidthem? Dickens’ “Old 
Curiosity Shop” is to be ran- 
sacked for material for a play 
for Millie James. Dickens 
served with Fitch sauce will 
be a novelty, but how it will 
please the palates of the nov- 
elist’s admirers remains to be 
seen. Mr. Fitch will scarcely 
resist his constant tempta- 
tion to be smart and modern. 
“The Spenders, "Harry Leon 
Wilson’s clever study of 
character, should give Wil- 
liam H. Crane abundant op- 
portunity, but it is to be 
hoped that the dramatic in- 
stinct of Edward E. Rose, 
who is making the play, will 
not forfeit too much of the 
color of the original. Kirke 
LaShelle, hitherto known as 
an opera librettist and a 
manager, is putting Owen 
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Wister’s rather unique book 
“The Virginian” into acts 
and speeches. The western 
here should make a good 
character for some one. How 
would Vincent Serrano do? 
Mr. LaShelle should know, 
for he had him in “Arizona.” 


THE selection of Clara 

Blandick to play Glory 
Quayle im the revival of “The 
Christian” introduces to gen- 
eral attention a young woman 
whose fame has _ hitherto 
been circumscribed. What 
a perennial success, by the 
way, is that of Hall Caine’s 
play. Spite of its many ob- 
vious faults and its patent 
theatricalism, the love story 
of John Storm and Glory 
Quayle has the “good red 
blood” that stimulates an 
audience. One of the curios- 
ities of stage lore is connected with the 
history of this play. Notwithstanding the 
celebrity of Hall Caine, no one except George 
C. Tyler; the mainspring of the theatrical 
firm of the Liebler Co., had any faith in “The 
Christian that he was willing to back with 
money —a paltry $5,000—for its production. 
As a gossip puts it, “Tyler walked Broad- 
way with the play in his pocket looking for 
money to stage it.” At last his confidence 
bore fruit and the venture was 
launched. So great was its 
success that a leading the- 
atrical firm sought—and sub- 
sequently, by certain cogent 
arguments, secured—an in- 
terest in the play that has 
H netted them a fortune. 
1 ‘ George Tyler, by this time, 
should have supreme respect 
for the “book play,” for “In 
the Palace of the King” and 
“The Eternal’ City” also 
proved gold mines. Every- 
body admitted “The Eternal 
City” a bad play; but as the 
same “everybody” went to 
see it, what mattered their 
opinions as long as they paid 
their money to give them? 
The financial quality of this 
play of puppets labelled 
pope, prime minister and 
Donna Roma is apparent 
enough from the fact that 
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Mr. Tyler offered Olga Nethersole $1,200 
a week to play Roma. The English woman 
refused. A cynic might say it was because 
the American version of the novel made the 
heroine a good woman, but it was probably 
because the exponent of Sapho did not care 
to wear the cast-off robes of Viola Allen, or, 
for that matter, of any other actress. 


THE most delightfully naive exhibition of 

national pride I have ever noticed came 
to light in the Parisian version of “The 
Belle of New York.” ‘The French adapters 
of the Morton-Kerker musical comedy took 
heroic liberties. Fifi was made the princi- 
pal character instead of the Salvation Army 
lassie and the change was explained, with 
much French gesticulation, thus: “Who, 
mon chere monsieur, could be ze belle of 
New York but a French woman!” This is 


fact! 
A GOOD many regrettable attacks have 
been made upon “Hamlet” since Bur- 
bage first played the melancholy Dane, but 
“the unkindest cut of all” was dealt in 
“Chicago recently when an all feminine cast 
from a school of elocution gave the tragedy. 
In deference, presumably, to feminine 
nerves, all the fatalities were expurgated and 
the Ghost was constantly invisible. Report 
does not say whether the elocutionary Prince 
of Denmark wore skirts or bloomers. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT is a pretty 

big subject for a playwright to tackle, 
but as the majority of the audiences that 
witness James K. Hackett’s performances 
will go to see James and not Alexander, it 
will rot make much difference what kind of 
a play Victor Mapes turns out. The actor 
who made “The Pride of Jenico” pass muster 
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would do a “standing room only” business 
if he played a_ schoolboy’s version of 
“Thanatopsis”. Is Mr. Hackett’s choice of 
the conqueror of the world symbolic? His 
bold dash into managemefit would indicate an 
ambition somewhat comparable with, if in 
different direction, that of Alexander. He, 
—James, not Alexander,—will have at least 
half a dozen companies on the road this 
season ; that is, at its opening. For his own 
use he has “John Ermine,” a dramatization of 
Frederick Remington’s novel. His delay in 
staging Alexander may or may not have 
been influenced by the knowledge that Rich- 
ard Mansfield has had the character on his 
mind. It is said, by the way, that the testy 
Richard’ rather resented Hackett’s purpose. 
Meanwhile Louis James and Frederick 
Warde are preparing another Alexander 
play, with Perdicas as a sort of Iago role for 
Mr. Warde. Curious, isn’t it, how theatrical 
minds run in the same channel? Is there 
any occult reason for it? 


MAY IRWIN succeeded because she 

could sing songs in inimitable fashion. 
Isadore Rush seems to be succeeding be- 
cause she cannot sing songs at all. When 
poor Roland Reed no longer had need of a 
leading lady,— having passed to the land 
where it is to be presumed theaters are not 
— Miss Rush suddenly migrated to musical 
comedy. As Lady Holyrood in “Floradora” 
she demonstrated that a woman who cannot 
sing can pretend to, and make a big hit in 
a musical play. That this success was 
genuine is apparent from the fact that she 
was selected for the principal feminine role 
in “The Medal and the Maid,” the latest 
British importation. All of which proves 
that the very last requisite for success in 
modern musical comedy is voice. 


THE CITY DWELLERS 


| PITY those who are by fortune doomed 
To live within the city, where the heat 
? And dust and noise and smoke make every street 


Well nigh unbearable. 


The woods, illumed 


With sunlight, and the pleasant meads perfumed 
With bloom, are not for them: their weary feet 
Tread other paths, and nature’s treasures sweet 

They never taste; but, as it were, entombed 

*Mid piles of brick and stone, they spend their days 
Far from the sweet content and restful ease 
Of country life; the wind, low murmuring, 

Brings them no fragrance from the flowery leas 
Where cattle wander, and the birds in spring 
Do never gladden them with their sweet lays. 
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The Punishing of Teddy 


By KENNETT. HARRIS 


OR four or five years Teddy Mullane 

had been the terror of the street, 
feared by all, shunned by all but his own 
select following. It was something of 
a distinction, this, for Arbor street has 
always been prolific of terrors. They 
are a rough speaking, hard fisted lot of 
cosmopolites in that particular district 
of the city of Chicago. There the ap- 
pearance of the patrol wagon hardly 
creates any more excitement than the 
butcher’s~cart, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the riot, where the surging 
tumult of drab helmets, wielded staves, 
torn coats and red and bleeding faces is 
viewed by noncombatants with a full- 
bodied joy that age cannot wither nor 
custom stale. 

Teddy, however, was no hulking, fero- 
cious loafer, with a perennial stubble of 
beard and a bulging hip pocket. He 
was an undersized, impish boy of 
twelve, with china-blue eyes, a_ pale, 
usually dirty face and flaming red hair. 
He generally went about attended by 
from three to eight devoted adherents, 
Ishmaelites every one of them, though 
this was merely an escort of honor and 
not by any means demanded as a meas- 
ure of safety. From Maxwell to Hal- 
sted there was not a boy who would 
actually go out of his way to assault the 
Mullane kid, although when that sweetly 
smiling young scourge went buccaneer- 
ing about up and down foreign alleys, 
snatching caps and misappropriating 
marbles he usually, in the phrase of the 
district, ‘‘got what he was lookin’ for.’’ 

But Teddy was always victorious over 
any single antagonist in the long run. 
His admirers said: ‘‘Some puts up a 
game scrap, an’ some is dead easy—dat’s 
all de difference—de results is de same.” 


If the enemy was of overwhelmingly 
superior size, anything loose, hard and 
handy constituted, in Teddy’s eyes, a 
permissible weapon of offense. There 
are no peace congresses or courts of 
honor to regulate the style of weapons 
that may be used around Maxwell street. 

It was the opinion of the women of 
Arbor street,—which is in the Maxwell 
district, that Teddy would have been a 
different boy if Mrs. Mullane had lived. 
Their husbands were often heard to say 
that if Mullane had been a different kind 
of man, he would have taken short order 
with that young limb and given him the 
dressing down that he needed. Of 
course there is no telling what the 
maternal influence might have accom- 
plished. Mrs. Mullane was certainly a 
good woman and well thought of in the 
neighborhood. Her friends still recall, 
with melancholy pride, the fact that her 
funeral from the society hall on Twelfth 
street stopped the cars running for nearly 
ten minutes. It is, therefore, altogether 
inconceivable that such a woman would 
have allowed her son to run wild about 
the streets, if she could have prevented 
it. On the other hand, she might not 
have been able to prevent it. 

As far as Mullane himself was con- 
cerned, there was little doubt, as his 
critics said, that if he had been a differ- 
ent man he would have acted differently. 
That is the way with so many of us. 
But to do him justice, he did his best, 
according to his lights. He was a rather 
undersized and wiry little Irishman, 
was Mullane, with the flaming red hair 
and china-blue eyes that distinguished 
his son among the rising generation of 
the ward. Ten hours of his day were 
spent in the wagon factory, piling and 
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moving seasoned tongue timber, so that 
a careful and constant supervision of his 
son’s conduct and education was out of 
the question. But he remonstrated with 
the boy day by day, endeavoring by 
earnest precept to persuade him to com- 
port himself in a meek and inoffensive 
manner toward society at large. 

It began with Teddy’s battle with 
Pony Baumgartner. Mr. Mullane, notic- 
ing a large green and yellow bruise under 
the boy’s left eye, called him up, and 
inserting two thick, strong fingers in the 
neck of his little shirt waist, drew him, 
wriggling unwillingly, to his knee. 

“‘T take note that you’ve been fightin’ 
again,”’ he said, frowning tremendously. 
‘*How often am I to tell you that I will 
have you behavin’ peaceful an’ decent? 
Am I to lick the troublesome, contendin’ 


spirit out of you with a neckyoke, or. 


will you try to curb the ugly disposition 
you have, so I can hold up my head 
when I hear your name mentioned by 
the neighbors. The first thing that you 
know, there will not be a taste of differ- 
ence betwixt you an’ the Polack raff 
down by the slips. It’s a dose of hazel 
oil that you’re system is requiring, my 
boy, and I’ll have to give it to you. 
Who was it you was a-fighting?”’ 

‘‘Dat skate, Pony Baumgartner — Say! 
you’re a-chokin’ me! Leave me go, 
Dad.”’ 

“‘That long-legged lad at the butcher 
shop, is it, you mean?”’ 

“Uhuh. Quit now! 
’thout you holdin’ me.’’ 

‘‘He ought to have smashed you to 
smithereens,’’ said Mr. Mullane, a grati- 
fied smile spreading slowly over his face. 
‘“‘Is that all he done to you?”’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t have done that if my 
foot hadn’t slipped,’’ said Teddy, boast- 
fully. ‘‘He couldn’t smash nuthen. I 
wiped de sidewalk wit’ him.’’ Mullane 
forgot himself so far as to pat Teddy on 
the back and chuckle: but presently, 
. recovering his sense of the enormity of 
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the offense, he turned the chuckle into 
a dry cough of reprobation, and the pat 
into a punitive shake. ‘*‘What was you 
fighting about?”’ he asked. 

Teddy grinned. ‘Oh, nothin’,’’ he 
answered. . 

‘*Because you was a-needin’ the exer- 
cise, I suppose,’’ said the father, sarcas- 
tically, but with his blue eyes twinkling. 
“You settled it with yourself that Pony 
was havin’ too easy a time, so you had 
to slug him on suspicion, - you little 
tarrier.’’ 

‘‘He jumped on to me.’’ 

‘‘An’ what for did he jump on to you?” 

**Oh, nothin’.”’ 

‘“*T see that I’ll have to ask Baumgart- 
ner about it,’’ remarked Mullane, releas- 
ing his offspring. 

After he had eaten his supper he lit 
his pipe and strolled round to Baumgart- 
ner’s market. The evening rush was 
over, and Max, the white-aproned assist- 
ant, was industriously scraping the block. 
He laid down his cleaver as Mullane 
entered, and, wiping his hands on his 
apron, came up to the counter. 

“IT don’t want nothin’ tonight, Max. 
Where’s the boss?’’ asked Mullane. 

‘‘He’s back eatin’, I guess,”’ replied 
the assistant. ‘‘I’ll call him; it’s time 
he was through, anyway.’’ 

Not heeding Mullane’s ‘‘No hurry, 
Max,’’ the young man opened a door 
and shouted down a passage, and in 
another moment the butcher entered. 
He was a large, pale, flabby man, irre- 
sistibly suggestive of the lard he sold. 
He seemed annoyed when he saw Mul- 
lane, and responded to his cheerful 
‘*Good evenin’”’ with a curt nod. 

‘Is it about something which you 
wished to see me?”’ he asked coldly. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mullane. ‘‘My body, 
Teddy—”’ 

The butcher’s pallid face flushed. 
‘“‘Your boy, Teddy, I shall have ar- 
rested,’’ he said angrily. ‘‘If I had such 
a boy like that I would take and spank 
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him until he was tired of his foolishness. 
It is a disgrace thata man should—keep 
back away from me, Mr. Mullane; I’ll 
have no disturbance in my shop.”’ 

‘*You keep a civil tongue in your head, 
then;’’ said Mullane, pausing in his ad- 
vance, ‘‘if you don’t I’ll break it for 
you. It’sa pity that you haven’t a boy 
like my Teddy, so it is, instead of a 
poor, spiritless lad that’ll let himself get 
basted by a child half his age. Will you 
tell me, like a gentleman, what it is that 
Teddy has done?”’ 

Max began to laugh. 

“Shut your fool mouth, Max,’’ said 
the butcher spitefully. Then turning to 
Mullane, he continued rapidly and ear- 
nestly: ‘‘What is it that he done? I’ll 
tell you what he done. Hecome in here 
with something rolled up in a newspaper 
—and the shop was full of customers — 
and he says, very nice and polite, yes, 
very nice and polite: ‘I couldn’t get into 
the back way, like you told me to, Mr. 
Baumgartner, so I had to bring it in to 
the front. This is all that I could get 
this morning,’ and he lays the parcel 
down and backs out by the door, and I 
open the paper and it is a dead cat—and 
people in the shop to buy sausages ;—that 
is what he done, Mr. Mullane.’’ 

The door of the passage opened again 
and a large, blonde woman, with her 
sleeves rolled to the shoulders, came 
into the shop and ‘took up a position by 
the side of the butcher. Her expression 
was one of uncompromising severity. 

‘*Then, when our Otto speaks to him 
about that, he takes a rock and knocks 
him down and muddies his clothes and 
tears his hair like a little wildcat. He 
has not been well ever since,’’ she broke 
in. ‘It’s that Mullane young one, Mrs. 
Owens,’’ she added, turning to a cus- 
tomer, who, with a shawl over her head, 
had been an interested listener. ‘‘Did 
you see the way that he mistreated our 
Otto?”’ 

““No ma’am,’’ replied the other, with 
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much asperity, ‘‘I didn’t see him, but 
there isn’t a decent child anywheres 
about that he doesn’t mistreat if He gets 
a chance. It was only last Tuesday, a 
week ago, that he stole my little George’s 
marbles, an’ then, as if that wasn’t 
enough, he took and thumped him until 
he could hardly stand up. It’s the talk 
of the whole street the way that boy acts; 
he’ll come to no good, you’ll see.”’ 

Mullane stood a moment, looking 
from one woman to the other in a dazed 
sort of way; then he turned to the 
butcher with a gleam of inspiration in 
his eye. 

‘‘Don’t you want to come outside and 
talk it over with me, Baumgartner?’’ he 
asked coaxingly. 

The blonde woman laid a fat, detain- 
ing hand on the butcher’s arm. ‘‘You 
don’t go out with him, not one step; do 
you understand?’’ she exclaimed. 

“IT wasn’t going with him,”’’ said the 
butcher, reassuringly, . ‘I don’t want to 
have no fuss here—but I shall see about 
that boy. You musn’t come around 
here and make disturbances, Mr. Mul- 
lane.”’ : 

‘It’s easy to see how.the boy comes 
by his mean disposition,’? said Mrs. 
Owens, sourly, drawing her shaw! tighter 
about her and nodding significantly at 
Mrs. Baumgartner.”’ 

‘‘The boy ain’t so much to blame,’’ 
said Mrs. Baumgartner. ‘‘It’s them that 
ought to correct him and don’t; and that 
sets him a bad example, tryin’ to fuss 
all the time.’”’ 

**T wasn’t tryin’ to fuss,’’ said Mul- 
lane meekly. ‘I thought ghat I would 
be doin’ the man a favor.”’ 

He went out of the shop slowly and 
sadly, feeling as if someone had ruth- 
lessly destroyed an illusion that he had 
cherished above all things. Yet was it 
an illusion that his boy—his Teddy—was 
the bravest and cleverest lad that had 
ever gladdened a parent’s eyes or caused 
his heart to swell with pride; generous 
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as he was light hearted, and popular as 
he was well favored. 

He had felt that of course it would be 
too much to expect people whose sons 
Teddy had mauled to be enthusiastic on 
the subject of the mauler’s merits—and 
then there would be that feeling of envy. 
But that anyone in their right senses 
could look at the lad—at the dancing 
blue eyes of him, the high held chin, 
straight back and sturdy legs, and feel 
anything but admiration for him was 
incomprehensible altogether. Yet the 
woman had said that it was the talk of 
the street—the talk of the street, that 
Teddy Mullane was an ill reared, tear- 
ing, scrapping little blackguard. What 
would Judy have said to that? 

He had promised Judy that he would 
bring the boy up right, and, for that 
matter, he had tried to do so. Mrs. 


Clancy, who had taken them both in 
after the little cottage home had been 
broken up, was as good to the boy as 


a woman could be, and though he might 
have played ‘‘bummin’’’ from the Poz- 
lansky school more than he ought, yet 
he was in the fourth grade for all that. 
He, Mullane, had given the boy good 
counsel. But as for beating him! 

It was curious about that. Mullane 
himself had been plenteously treated to 
the ‘‘oil of hazel’’ he spoke of, back in 
old Cappagh, when he was a bit of a 
gossoon, both at the hands of the irasci- 
ble hedge school master and from his 
own father, and he had always been of 
the opinion that it had done him good. 
He had seen the Arbor street equivalent 
applied, with beneficial results, to the 
children all about him; but, somehow, it 
was different with Teddy. 

For why should he whip him, when 
there was not a taste of meanness in the 
four parts of him! .So he had thought; 
but he might have taken a wrong view 
of it, and it might be his duty to baste 
the boy, after all. Again, as to the ex- 
ample: Mullane was conscious that there 
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he had sinned. When he whipped the 
big expressman who was ‘‘fresh’’ with 
old Mrs. Baucek it was in a fairly good 
cause, but he had undeniably forced the 
fight. Nor was there really any occasion 
for him to have taken notice of Sleazy 
Patterson’s vainglorious boast that he 
could ‘‘knock the tar out of any Irish- 
man that ever had hair on his teeth.” 
Mullane’s teeth were absolutely bald, so 
it could hardly appear that there was any 
personal reflection to be avenged, still 
he chose to consider that thére was, with 
the result that Mr. Patterson was there- 
after in no position to make remarks 
concerning people’s dental peculiarities. 
There were other victorious instances, 
and Mullane knew that because of them 
he was a hero in his son’s eyes. That 
was just the trouble.. He had never con- 
sidered it in that light before. 

By this time Mullane had reached 
Arbor street. He was within a few doors 
of Mrs. Clancy’s when Sam Cochran, 
Timmey’s foreman, called tohim. Mul- 
lane responded with a sinking of the 
heart, which was soon justified. It was 
about Teddy, as he had supposed. 

Cochran was friendly, although his son 
had suffered to some extent and was still 
terrorized. He told Mullane that if he 
did not take his son in hand that the 
reform school was likely to do it for him. 
Mullane was humbled to the dust. All 
the fight was gone out of him. When 
Cochran had finished he only said: ‘I 
thank you kindly, Sam; I’ll have to at- 
tend to it.’’ 

And when he got inside he talked it 
over with Mrs. Clancy, having a forlorn 
hope that she might defend Teddy and 
make excuses for him, But she had 
joined the rest of them. 

“T can do nothing with him, Mul- 
lane,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s clear beyond 
me. When I tell him anything he 
laughs at me and goes on in the same 
old way. I have trouble with some of 
the neighbors about him, all the time— 
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standing up for him—but if I didn’t 
stand up for him, who would. He’s a 
good boy, but he needs a man’s hand.”’ 

‘“He shall have it,’’ said Mullane, 
meaningly. . 

‘*But not now,’’ said Mrs. Clancy, 
with quick repentance. ‘‘Let me talk 
to the boy and reason with him, but 
don’t you beat him.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s too late; I’ve got my mind made 
up to it now, and I’ll do it,’’ said Mul- 
lane. 

He kept his word. When Teddy came 
in he took him gravely by the arm, led 
him out to to a disused stable, and there 
thrashed him. It was not a chastise- 
ment of mere form and ceremony; Mul- 
lane felt that the future of his son de- 
pended on the weight of his hand, 
and he conducted himself accordingly. 
Moreover, he was wounded to the soul 
by Teddy’s reproachful surprise that 
hardened into defiance before the first 
blow fell, and he worked himself into 
a spasm of anger to dull the smart of it. 
Teddy set Kis teeth and bore the inflic- 
tion like a Spartan, without a cry or a 
tear, and when it was over he walked to 
the house with his chin in the air, 
brushed silently past Mrs. Clancy in the 
hall, and, running up the stairs, shut 
himself in his bedroom. 

Mullane came in close after him, 
nodded to Mrs. Clancy’s inquiring look, 
and went outside and sat down on the 
steps. He tried to interest himself in 
the play of some children opposite, but 
they skipped out of the limit of his fixed 
gaze and he never noticed it. He was 
in spirit with his outraged child upstairs. 
He would have gone up boldly, but he 
had in mind the way Teddy had shaken 
off his detaining hand as he marched 
out of the stable. 

There had been more than anger in the 
gesture, it had seemed to express some- 
thing like aversion. 

He pulled his pipe from his pocket, 
filled it thoughtfully, and, lighting it, 
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tried to suck solace from the bowl]. But 
the clay had lost its pungent relish, and 
before long it slipped from his nerv- 
ous fingers, fell into the gutter and 
smashed into hopeless fragments. Ordi- 
narily, this would have been little short 
of a calamity, but now Mullane seemed 
hardly to notice it. He looked blankly 
at the glowing dottel as the night wind 
caught it, and, rolling it over once or 
twice, whirled it off in a stream of sparks; 
then he arose, sighed heavily and went 
into the house. 

Before he went to bed he looked into 
Teddy’s room. The boy was lying with 
his flushed face to the wall, his eyes 
closed and swollen with tears that had 
left their grimy streaks down his cheeks. 
Something seemed to clutch at the 
father’s throat at the sight. He bent 
over the bed and whispered ‘“Tedeen.”’ 

There was no response, and Mullane 
stooped lower yet and softly kissed the 
boy; then he tiptoed dejectedly out of 
the room. 

Mullane went to work early the next 
morning, and as he took his dinner 
bucket with him and there was work 
over time at the factory, it was nearly 
night again before he returned. He half 
expected to find Teddy waiting for him 
at the gate, but instead Mrs. Clancy was 
there. As soon as he saw her face he 
knew that something was wrong. 

‘*It’s nothing very much, I guess,’’ she 
said, ‘‘only I was feelin’ a bit nervous 
with you so late. It’s Teddy. I’d like 
you to look at him before you take your 
supper, for he’s sick, or I’m mistaken. 
He won’t eat and he’s shiverin’ an’ 
burnin’ by turns. I wouldn’t let him 
out.”’ 

Mullane stumbled heavily up the stairs 
and walked into his son’s bedroom. 
Teddy was sitting in a rocking chair, 
with his eyes half closed and his hands 
lying in his lap with the palms turned 
listlessly upward. He took no notice of 
his father beyond a brief, languid look 
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and only answered his anxious questions 
by sullen nods and half intelligible mut- 
terings. 

Mullane laid his rough hand against 
the boy’s flushed cheek and then against 
his breast. 

‘*The fever’s scorchin’ him up,’’ he 
said to Mrs. Clancy. ‘‘I’ll go for the 
doctor if you’ll stay with him till I come 
back.”’ 

He hurried out, and in a few minutes 
returned with the doctor, who made a 
rapid examination of the small patient. 
Rolling back the boy’s collar, he directed 
Mrs. Clancy’s attention to a rash of 
bright red spots on the neck and breast. 

‘“You know what that means?”’ he said. 
“It’s scarlet fever, and the best thing 
you can do is to get him over to the 
county hospital.”’ 

But a removal Mrs. Clancy would by 
no means allow. She granted that they 
might be better able to care for the child 
at the hospital, as the doctor said, but 
she wasn’t going to have any strangers 
that didn’t know his whims and his ways 
nursing him. So the health officer came 
around to the cottage and tacked a flam- 
ing red placard on the front door, as a 
warning to the street; seeing which, 
mothers. shuddered and gathered their 
children about them, threatening in- 
human penalties if they should go near 
the baleful sign. 

Then it came to pass that as day by 
day the neighbors watched the cottage 
windows for the expected downfall of the 


fatal blinds, and as they waited at their _ 


own gates while the doctor’s trap 
threaded its way among the pitfalls in 
the rotten roadway to the Clancy cottage, 
and until it went swaying and bumping 
off again, so day by day did Teddy’s 
virtues become recognized. 

It was remembered how he had jumped 
across the track in front of the Twelfth 
street trolley, jerking little Myrtle Bren- 
nan out of danger from its perilous 
flight. There was grateful testimony to 
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his obliging disposition on the part of 
old Mrs. Porter, whose ‘‘arrants’’ he had 
run time and again. 

“‘He was mischievous, but he wasn’t 
never mean,’’ said Mrs. Owens. ‘‘I 
complained to his father—poor man— 
about him the other day, and I wished 
now I’d kep’ my mouth shut. He had 
been fussing with my little George about 
something or another, but I guess George 
was to blame as much or more’n he was. 
A person is foolish to mix up in young 
ones’ quarrels.’’ 

‘You never seen him when he wasn’t 
laughin’; the sight of his face was good 
for a fit of the blues.’’ 

And so the chorus ran. 

Mrs. Baumgartner astonished Mrs. 
Clancy the third morning by appearing 
at the door with a large basket. 

‘‘There’s some little things in there 
maybe he’d fancy—’’ she began; then, 
seeing Mrs. Clancy’s red-rimmed and 
moistened eyes, she said: ‘‘It is not too 
late?’’ 

‘Praise be, not yet,’’ replied Mrs. 
Clancy, raising her apron to her face. 
‘It’s the father; it’s—give me a moment, 
Mrs. Baumgartner.”’ 

In a moment she resumed: 

‘*Mullane whipped th’ boy the day 
before he was took sick. It’s my belief 
that he was sick then, an’ it was th’ first 
time he had ever done it-—an’ Teddy has 
not spoke to the man sence, until this 
moment. An’ it’s heartbroken he was, 
fairly. Oh dear! Oh dear!’’ 

‘**T seen him pass yesterday, and it was 
pitiful to look on his face,’’ said Mrs. 
Baumgartner, as the other paused again 
to wipe her eyes. ‘‘My husband he 
felt so sorry he wanted to go to speak to 
him, but I have told him it is better not 
now—and I would come in and help you 
—but for Otto. The poor boy. So 
smart and bright as he was! But the 
father?’’ 

“IT was going to tell you,’’ said Mrs. 
Clancy. ‘‘It is all right now between 
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them, for Mullane he was sobbing that 
he should have laid an angry hand on 
him, so he said. And Teddy, he hears 
him an’ he whispers—for ’tis low he is 
an’ weak—says he: ‘ ’Tis all right, Dad.’ 
An’—well, they are hand in hand now. 
. . . Lought to know better, so I ought, 
but . . . "Twas good of you to bring the 
things, Mrs. Baumgartner; but I fear 
he’ll not need them.” 

And the neighbors from across the 
way, seeing Mrs. Baumgartner going 
away crying, kept a closer watch and 
ward than ever for the downfall of the 
blinds. 

But for the passing of Teddy the blinds 
never fell. 

“You couldn’t kill that imp,” said 
Arbor street; but, after all, Arbor street 
was rejoiced, and on the occasion of 
Teddy’s first appearance it resolved itself 
into an informal procession of congratu- 
lation. Even the big policeman, Teddy’s 
ancient enemy, waddled majestically 
from the corner to offer felicitations 
upon the event. 

It was a balmy Spring morning, with 
the sun shining warmly upon the broken 
plank sidewalks and making the litter of 
straw in the alley like a heap of glisten- 
ing gold. A soft breeze came with ten- 
der puffs from the south, and stirred the 
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wisps of red hair about Teddy’s face as 
he leaned back in his father’s arms and 
grinned bashfully at the group around 
him. 

‘*Looks sort o’ peaked yet,’’ said the 
big policeman, stooping over with his 
fat hands‘on his knees. ‘‘He’s all right, 
though.”’ 

“You bet he’s all right,’’ said Levi- 
son, the little tailor. ‘There ain’t 
nothin’ the matter with Teddy.”’ 

The heart of Mullane swelled within 
him. 

‘‘Git onto his hands,’’ said one of the 
of the gang. ‘‘Dere ain’t nottin’ to ’em.”’ 

“Dey shrunk out uf de skin,’’ said 
Teddy. ‘Dat ain’t no lie.”’ 

The ‘‘gang,’’ awkward and shame- 
faced in their gladness, gathered closer 
around to inspect the hands. 

“You can’t whip Tug Mclllery wid 
dem,’’ said Chuck Stephenson. 

Teddy looked up in his father’s face 
and smiled. : 

“‘T don’t need to,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’m 
goin’ to quit scrappin’ from this out.” 

Mullane smiled back at him and 
patted him on the shoulder lovingly. 

‘‘At least,’’ added Teddy, with an 
obvious desire to be honest, ‘‘I ain’t 
goin’ to scrap with everything that 
comes along.’”’ 


MY LADY’S TASK 


SHE worked a yellow butterfly 
With dots of black its wings across ; 
A shining bead of brown each eye, 
And all the rest a silken floss. 


Outside, the butterflies winged by, 
In red and gold and azure they ; 

It seemed they might with tulips vie 
Were not the blossomed beds so gay. 


The catbird all his neighbors mocked, 
The swallow skimmed across the sky; 

While in her parlor chair she rocked 
And worked a yellow butterfly. 


Cora A. Matson-Dolson- 
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By LEWIS E. MAC BRAYNE 








A TypicaAL NEw CoTTron 


ALONG a road in Georgia that is flanked 

by cotton fields, and holds to a valley 
between peach crowned Southern hills, there 
passed one day last month a pair of mules 
attached to an open wagon that contained 
three chairs, a table and- a stove, and a 
family of mountain whites. They had come 
fifty miles from the uplands, and their desti- 
nation was a new cotton mill, built largely 
with northern capital, and already sur- 
rounded by a thriving village. 

“We-uns want work,” said the head of the 
family, leaving the mules at the mill gate, 
and walking unabashed into the office of the 
agent. 

“All right,” replied the latter, as accus- 
tomed to raw help as to raw cotton. “I 
reckon we can find a tenement for you some- 
where. How did you know that I could 
give you work, though ?” 

“Oh, I reckoned you-uns would,” drawled 
the man from the hills, after a moment’s 
pause. 

And this illustration is so significant of 
what is taking place in four of the great cot- 
ton states of the South, that it tells a story 
as completely as an entire chapter could re- 
late it. The “trek” westward of the settler 
seeking new lands and a better opportunity 
for advancement has all but gone into the 
history of the country. That a no less sig- 
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nificant movement should take place in the 
South at this late day is an event to be 
equalled in importance only by the solution 
of the negro problem. 

The unsuccessful farmer of the North: 
never got far from the rescuing arm of civ- 
ilization. The “poor white” of the South 
appears to have been lost on the uplands a 
hundred years ago. And even the Civil war, 
which liberated the blacks, gave him no 
emancipation in the reconstruction of his 
state, but left him poorer and more helpless 
than before. 

The soi! yielded him a scanty living, and 
the cotton that he raised and picked with 
his own hands went to the owner of the 
county store, who supplied his family with 
allthe purchasable necessities of life, and in 
return held him mortgaged year in and year 
out. If the cotton turned out a good crop, 
the man who took it “on account” figured 
that the quality was low. “We were in the 
hands of a sharper,” one former mountain 
white told us, “and we couldn’t tell good 
strict middling cotton from a dog’s tail. We 
weren’t surprised at our inability to raise 
good cotton because we had been used to it 
so long.” 

Where in the country, then, would you 
look to find better material for the cotton 
mill worker, than in this family of the man 
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who had dickered in cotton all his life with- 
out being able to make it pay, and who now 
followed the track of his own bale to the new 
southern cotton mill, and there received cash 
for the labor of his hands and a tenement 
beyond all comparison with his ancestral 
“shack.” The very 
fact that these peo- 
ple had led lonely 
lives made them 
eager for a “com- 
munity of interest,” 
and made possible 
for the manufacturer 
a condition of affairs 
once cherished in the 
North, but now lost 
beyond the hope of 
recovery. They were 
bidden to an Anglo- 
Saxon town, intense- 
ly southern in its 
. Sentiments, and rely- 
ing upon the negro 
to perform the rough 
work that might be 
required. They held 
the southern idea of 





THis CoupLe Was Never “ Took” BEFORE 


looking up to the leading men of the place, 
and taking their laws from them. Because 
they were building for the South, it mattered 
not that others before them had builded for 
the North, or had held that certain laws 
were necessary for the work that they did. 
Each mill town that 
sprung up was a new 
law unto itself. 

In discussing this 
danger of southern 
textile Competition, a 
New England labor 
leader of prominence 
said to me: “ Wait 
until we organize the 
South. Then we will 
teach those people 
that their hours are 
too long, their wages 
too low, and their 
children too youngsto 
work. What they 
need today is leaders 
in the South.” 

But they have 
them; and the lead- 
ers are the men who 
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manage the mills; the men who are judge 
and jury, town council and school board, 
politician’ and policeman, of these unincor- 
porated towns. If the labor agitator is to 
gain a foothold in the South he must be a 
southerner. Else he must run the risk of 
crawling from the yellow stream that flows 
through every town, when public favor turns 
against him. 

At four o’clock one morning a mill agent 
of my acquaintance in the South was aroused 
from his sleep by a man who desired to hire 
a larger tenement in the town. 
Had he interrupted the mill 
manager at breakfast, or intrud- 
ed on his privacy in the even- 
ing, the chances are that the 
manufacturer would have 
shown no resentment, but have 
accepted the incident as an 
evidence of the cordial relations 
existing between employer and 
employe. But four o’clock in 
the morning was the limit even 
for an agent who understood 
his people, and he flatly refused 
to discuss the tenement ques- 
tion until later in the day. “But 
I only wanted to sawn yer a 
minute,” was the aggrieved 
comment of the man as he 
turned away. 

You who are familiar with 
northern mill cities and towns 
can appreciate the surprise of 
any manufacturer whose priv- 
acy might be invaded by one of 
his operatives at daybreak; 
but the incident is illustrative 
of the different conditions pre- 
vailing in Dixieland; condi- 
tions that are possible only in 
the community of quaint but 
independent Anglo-Saxons who 
are working out their own 
ideals. At Lindale, Georgia, 
where the model mill town of 
the whole South has been built up within 
a few years, the superintendent makes 
a practice of opening his office during the 
entire noon hour to all who desire to make 
requests or complaints, or ask advice. Not a 
day passes without a line of men, women 
and children so engaged; and the matters 
wisely passed upon range from domestic 
troubles to charges of profanity—the latter 
a most serious one if committed in the 
presence of women or children. , 

An investigation of such a complaint one 
day was sifted down to the statement that a 
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youth had been called “of no account ;” but 
he considered that this was in the class with 
“cussing.” Yet, trivial as they may seem, it 
is in the handling of such :cases that the 
southern mill man, himself the son of a 
family that once owned slaves, is able to 
win the confidence of his employes and 
hold them loyal to his corporation. 

When the mills in Lindale were built, it 
was an event in which the whole country- 
side became absorbed, and even the colored 
parson worked while the walls were going 





AN UPLAND FAMILY TRANSPLANTED IN A MILL TOWN 


up, taking off every Saturday for the prepar- 
ation of his Sunday sermons. And among 
the hundreds of people who migrated from 
the upland farms were families who had 
never ridden on a railroad, never seen an 
electric light plant, and never “set” for a 
camera. 

Now their children are attending the kin- 
dergartens, and they are meeting the defic- 
iencies of their own early education—or the 
lack of it—by absorbing the limited volumes 
of their circulating library. I was deeply 
interested in the books that were favorites 
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among them. Few if any of the “greatest 
sellers” of the East and West were there; 
but they were reading Shakespeare, Scott, 
Hawthorne, Alcott’s “Little Men” and “Lit- 
tle Women,” Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Life on the Mississippi,’—three volumes 
of each being in constant circulation. The 
lives of Robert E. Lee and John E. 
Cooke were in great demand, “Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York” was worn 
out, and a “Life of Christ” was threadbare. 
It was to my mind one of the most promis- 
ing signs that I had found, and quite pre- 
pared me for finding upon the village green, 
after sunset, a company of volunteer militia, 
composed of young men who had worked all 
day in the mills, and who were officered by 
a mill agent, his superintendent and the pay- 
master. When that condition is found in the 
North, there will be few labor wars. 

One Alabama mill manager who has a 
prosperous and contented village, in which 
southern girls predominate, said in explana- 
tion of it that when his girls first came from 
the farms they were hardly clothed as a 
woman should dress, and many of them were 
wearing men’s rough shoes. He made it a 
practice of providing them with shoes and 
complete outfits of clothing before they 
entered the mill ; “and,” he added, “we have 
been repaid a hundred times in faithful 
work.” 

A young woman who has recently attracted 
some attention in the literary world by writ- 
ing of the lives of the factory girls, spent a 
morning in a southern mill, and drew from it 
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a picture of the poor condition of the young 
employed there. It did not escape the atten- 
tion of these same people, and when I went 
there they said to me: “Are you really after 
the facts, or are you looking for something 
that the public will read about?” 

Then they explained to me that because 
they were descended from a race of moun- 
tain people, spare and thin, it did not follow 
that they were overworked in the mills if 
they remained in personal appearance much 
as they had been on the farm. They were 
working long hours, they did not deny; but 
they had always worked long hours, and 
formerly they had nothing to show for it. 

But I will venture to say that the young 
women of a southern cotton mill will com- 
pare favorably with a similar class in any 
part of the country; and on a Sunday you 
will travel far in the South to find girls more 
becomingly dressed. 

The North says that the southern mill 
worker is overworked, underpaid and sent 
into the factory when a child of tender 
years. By northern standards this is so; but 
by the same standards it was all true of New 
England half a century ago. But in that 
half a century, says the North, the world 
has moved. And while this is true, the up- 
land white of the South did not know it. 

If you are framing a speedy reform of the 
industrial South on northern lines, go into 
the South yourself and talk it over with the 
people of the mill towns. There may be 
minor amendments that they might desire to 


suggest. 
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By WALDON FAWCETT 





UNITED STATES CRUISER PRAIRIE 


THE administrative officers of the United 

States navy have recently taken an im- 
portant step toward the organization of a 
training squadron on the Atlantic coast, to 
be followed by the formation of a similar 
squadron on the Pacific. The adoption of 
this measure to contribute, by means of a 
thorough training, to the efficiency of the 
enlisted men: of the navy, is the result of 
exhaustive study on the part of the general 
board of the navy,—of which Admiral 
Dewey is president and Rear Admiral 
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CREW OF THE UNITED STATES TRAINING SHIP PRAIRIE 


Taylor, chief of the bureau of navigation, 
is senior member,—into the problem of 
ways and means of rendering American en- 
listed men the peers of any foreign men~o- 
war’s-men. 

Thirteen ships in commission or under 
orders to enter active service will be em- 
braced in the training squadrons which are 
to be organized. These thirteen vessels 
represent about eighteen per cent. of the 
tonnage of the navy in commission, and 
about one fourth of the entire enlisted force 
will be attached to them. The inauguration 
of the training squadrons is made especially 
necessary by reason of the constantly in- 
creasing number of naval recruits received 
from the middle West,—young men who 
prior to enlistment have, in many instances, 
never even seen salt water, and to whose 
education working contact with the sea and 
an introduction to maritime customs is quite 
as essential as familiarity with naval disci- 
pline. The Atlantic training squadron will 
have its summer headquarters in Long 
Island Sound; in Spring and Autumn the 
boys will be drilled in Chesapeake Bay and 


in Winter the ships will rendezvous in the 
vicinity of Pensacola, Florida. 


THE recent changes among the occupants 

of the positions at the head of the 
United States army will be reflected during 
the coming Winter in official life at the 
national capital. The most important change 
is found, of course, in the passing of General 
and Mrs. Miles from the leadership of the 


army circle. The promotion of General S. 
B. M. Young to the head of the army adds 
to Washington society an interesting family 
of daughters, all of whom are married save 
the youngest, Miss Mary Young, a debutante 
of last season. The married daughters are - 
Mrs. C. Charters of New York, Mrs. J. H. 
Gibbon of Philadelphia and Mrs. Reed, wife 
of Captain S. W. Reed, now stationed at 
Monterey, California. General Young will, 
it is understood, take a larger house and his 
daughters will frequently visit Washington 
to assist in the hospitalities which will be 
dispensed. Miss Mary Young, the only un- 
married daughter, is shortly to emulate the 
example of her sisters, for announcement has 
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just been made of her engagement to Lieu- 
tenant Hannay of the twentysecond infantry, 
which is now stationed at Fort Crook, near 
Omaha. The reign of the Youngs at the 
head of army social circles will, of course, be 
a comparatively brief one, for early in 1904 
General Young will retire and will be suc- 
ceeded at the head of our military establish- 
ment by General Chaffee, the hero of the 
Chinese campaign. 


COLONEL GEORGE F. ELLIOTT, 

who will early in October succeed Major 
General Charles Heywood as commandant 
of the U.S. marine corps with the rank of 
brigadier general, is one of the most popular 
and efficient officers in the service. His pro- 
motion was based entirely on merit and 
mainly in recognition of his splendid services 
during the Spanish war and the insurrection 
in the Philippines. Colonel Elliott while a 
first lieutenant served with the battalion of 
engineers which rendered such efficient ser- 
vice on the isthmus of Panama in the Spring 
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of 1885, when 
American 
forces were 
landed for the 
protection of 
American in- 
terests. During 
the Spanish 
War he ren- | 
dered conspic- 
uous service in 
the engage- 
ments at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, 
and it was here 
that he made 
his famous 
fight against 
the force of 
Spaniards 
guarding a 
well at Cuzco. The Spanish force was su- 
perior in numbers to that of Colonel Elliott, 
but the brave American officer coolly led his 
men up a rocky mountain path and .after 
steadily climbing forward for twenty min- 
utes, during all of which time they were 
under fire without being able to return it, 
Colonel Elliott and his men. completely 
routed the enemy. During the latter part of 
1899, Colonel Elliott, in command of the sec- 
ond battalion of marines in the Philippines, 
displayed conspicuous gallantry in a hot fight 
at Novaleta. For this he received the special 
thanks and commendation of General Otis 
and the secretary of the navy. 


REAR ADMIRAL HENRY T. B. HAR- 
HIS is the new chief of the bureau of 
supplies and accounts and he will be known 
officially as the paymaster general of the 
navy. This promotion is another one of the 
recent important changes in the high places 
of the navy which is based solely upon merit. 
During the war with Spain, Paymaster Harris 
served on the receiving ship Vermont, where 
his duties were exceedingly onerous, it being 
necessary to maintain the accounts of and 
subsist the thousands of newly enlisted men 
and recruits passing through that vessel. In 
August, 1889, Paymaster Harris was promot- 
ed to the grade of pay inspector with the 
rank of commander and joined the U. S. S. 
Brooklyn as fleet paymaster of the North 
China fleet in time for the war of the allies, 
where he remained until the fleet was ordered 
to the Philippines. He was afterward made 
paymaster of the European station. 


THE American soldiers will, ere long, be 
rearmed with the best, shortest and light- 
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est rifle ever devised. The evolutionof this 
marvelous new weapon is the result of experi- 
ments which have been in progress for a long 
time past on the part of officers of the ord- 
nance department of the United States army. 
In discussing the new rifle Captain W. W. 
Gibson, recorder of the board of ordinance 
and. fortifications, said, a few days since: 
“Tests have proved that the new rifle, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,300 feet per second, is 
much more effective against steel shields 
than the present magazine arm. The new 
rifle and rod bayonet weighs two pounds less 
than the magazine rifle now in use and yet 
the penetration of the new arm is fully fifty 
per cent. greater than the old.” It has been 
conclusively demonstrated. that the new rifle 
can be fired much more rapidly than the 
weapon now in use, and it has greater accu- 
racy. The complete encasement of the bar- 
rel in wood serves to prevent the burning of 
the hands of the fa sepa when the gun is 
discharged rapidly. 
A DECISION has recently been reached 
to the effect that athletics shall be made 
a feature of the training of the American 
troops. The various military posts in the 


country will be divided into athletic districts, 
each embracing from two to thirteen posts. 
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There will be competitions in each district 
and then the winners in the various districts 
will meet in national contests. Post com- 
manders have been instructed to allot not 
less than half an hour each day, Sundays, 
Saturdays and holidays excepted, when their 
whole commands will participate in calis- 
thenic and athletic exercises. The national 
meets will probably be held at West Point 
and it is expected that they will develop into 
events of interest to the whole country. 


ROGRESS is the word of the hour in both 
the army and the navy. The new gen- 
eral staff of the army has just been inaugu- 
rated and now the navy is planning to follow 
suit by the establishment of a general staff 
of its own. Incidentally the heads of the 
war and navy departments have each appoin- 
ted members to a joint committee which has 
been formed for the purpose of insuring more 
perfect cooperation between the military and 
the sea fighters in both offensive and defen- 
sive operations. The growth of this spirit of 
cooperation so essential to the best work is 
still further evidenced by the fact that both 
military and naval forces are cooperating in 
the maneuvers which have become an impor- 
tant feature of the activities of Uncle Sam’s 
armed forces. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DEDICATING THE DEWEY VICTORY MONUMENT AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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A DAUGHTER OF EVE 
MOTHER EVE in the garden, as I have been told, bought the knowledge she wanted of yore 


By taking an apple in spite of the law and eating it down to the core ; 
Yet, though pain was her portion because of this deed, and toil and death fell in men’s way, 


The lesson is lost, for this daughter of Eve is still after the apples today. 
Lov LAWRENCE 








crushed,’’ he declared. 
‘“‘Rejected suitors, too?” 
laughed the girl. 
“Oh, they’re supposed to be 
crushed, as a matter of course,’’ 
he responded, with a quick _-<# 
glance at mamma within. ~ ~~ 


66 H loveliness! See, mamma, from 

Judge Linford.’”’” Cora danced 
into the room with a great bunch of 
roses. The lady she addressed looked 
up with something of restraint in her 
manner, nodded, and returned to her 
book. 

‘‘Have one?”’ the girl offered. 

‘No, thanks. I wouldn’t rob you,”’ 
she replied coldly. 

‘“‘Why, I couldn’t miss one from so 
many, mamma!’’ Cora selected a glow- 
ing beauty, kissed it, laid it on mamma’s 
lap, and danced away. 

Mamma, otherwise Mrs. Cora Carew, 
tossed the rose out of the window, quot- 
ing contemptuously, ‘‘There’s no fool 
like an old fool.’’ 

When Judge Linford presently fol- 
lowed his floral offering, Cora detached 
herself from the group on the veranda, 
and met him with profuse thanks and 
expressions of delight, adding as she in- 
dicated the discarded rose below, ‘‘That 
was mamma! Don’t think I would do 
such a thing. Bring it up, please.”’ 

The perplexity on his face was swept 
away by a wave of anger, and he planted 
a foot on the unoffending blossom, un- 
heeding Cora’s shriek of remonstrance. 

‘‘All rejected things should be 


Then with stately courtesy he added: 
“Miss Carew, will you grant me a 
favor, and kindly allow me to show you 
the’ prettiest drive in the country? My 
blooded bays are fleet and eager.’’ 

And, blushing with gratified vanity, for 
Judge Linford was a person of wealth 
and distinction, Cora graciously com- 
plied. 

‘*Father, do you think it safe for you 
to take out the bays?’’ young Ralph de- 
manded,somewhat superciliously. ‘‘Why, 
I would hardly dare drive them myself.” 

‘And I would not allow you to at- 
tempt it, youngster. It requires a man 
to handle them,’’ his father retorted. 

Mrs. Carew leaned out, joining in the 
laughter at this passage of arms, then 
said: ‘‘I trust you to return her safely, 
Judge Linford.’’ 

To which he responded with a stiff 
bow, and a look of haughty resentment. 

When they had departed Ralph ca- 
joled mamma out for a stroll, that he 
might give vent to his disgust at this 
open wooing of blithesome May by hoary 
December. And she sympathetically 
condoled; and skillfully appealed to his 
masculine superiority in the matter of 
golf, until he was greatly comforted, and 
proposed to perfect her in the game. 
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Therefore, when 
Miss Cora was 
whirled up the drive- 
way in pride and 
triumphant state, 
there was no crowd 
of envious specta- 
tors, nor moody 
young lover awaiting 
her. Everybody was 
at the links watching 
a hotly contested game, in which 
mamma and Ralph figured con- 
spicuously as devoted partners. 

From being an occasional 
player, Mrs. Carew developed 
an enthusiasm for golf, and 
under Ralph’s tutelage she 
speedily became an expert sec- 
ond to none but her teacher, 
and they clung together like 
burrs, scoring many a victory. 

Also, Mrs. Carew developed 
what Cora called ‘ta shameless 
tendency to flirt,’? but which 
was only a genially expressed 
sympathy, very soothing to the 
injured feelings of the moths 
who singed themselves in the various 
flames of beauty, and flew to her for 
comfort. Thus she was seldom without 
what appeared to be a train of admirers, 
but was really a company of sighing 
swains. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous; and she 
with one foot in the grave!’’ Cora ex- 
claimed one evening to Ralph, who had 





A TANGLE OF ROSES 















“What appeared to be a train of admirers,” 


paused beside her. 

‘“‘That continual tremor does make 
one feel that she is balancing on the 
verge, but I wouldn’t call it ridiculous,”’ 
he returned. . 

“You know I do not mean old Mrs. 
Mills!’’ she snapped. 

**T see no one else to whom your re- 
mark can apply.”’ 














A TANGLE 

“Look at mamma, then—an old 
woman of fifty!’’ 

‘¢Minus something;”’ he smiled, ‘‘and 
a magnificent woman, as sincere and 
kind as she is handsome.”’ 

‘‘With massage and physical culture, 
and all the rest of it to retain her mag- 
nificence!”’ 


‘‘That’s right! It isn’t religion any 


more to let yourself frazzle all out and 
‘*She’s 


go to seed,’’ Ralph teased. 
fresh as a rose, and 
she’ll out-golf most 
of you girls any 
day.” 

All of which Cora 
knew was the truth. 

“And out-flirt 
most of us, too,” 
she added, which she 
knew was not truth. 

‘Mrs. Carew isn’t 
a patch to father in 
that respect, and he’s 
years older, and gray 
as a badger.”’ 

‘*Judge Linford is 
only in his prime,”’ 
she asserted. ‘“‘A 
man is always 
younger than a 
woman. At twenty 
you’re just a boy be- 
side me, if I am two 
years less.’’ He colored and stroked his 
downy mustache, but let the stab pass. 

“You used to say ‘Uncle Linford,’ 
when we made mud pies,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘And you used to say ‘Auntie Carew,’ 
but now it’s — follow your eyes and go 
to her, since you’re longing so to,’’ she 
broke out wrathfully. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ he muttered suilenly, and, 
scowling, made way for his father, whom 
Cora welcomed profusely. 

In her room that evening mamma 
studied herself in the glass. ‘‘Well pre- 
served, and handsome enough,’’ she 
mused, ‘‘but what is the fading rose 





“For shame!” she cried, “to be beaten 
by your mother /” 
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beside the opening bud! 
for her alone.”’ 

Across the hall, the ‘‘bud’’ also stood 
before the mirror and shook her fist at 
the slender figure. ‘‘For shame!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘To be beaten by your mother! 
But let him go! I’ll be his mother at 
any rate!’’ She laughed, but her laugh 
was suddenly drowned in tears. 

At the hop next evening she was 
especially bewildering to Judge Linford 
with her significant 
favors. ‘Toward the 
end of the evening, 
having given Ralph 
a dance, she beguiled 
him into the garden 
to prevent his hunt- 
| ing up her mother, 


He has eyes 


which she suspected 
was his intention. 
Ralph was sullen 
and distant; he was 
not going to yield to 








her blandishments 
for her amusement. 
If she preferred old 
duffers, by all means 
let her have them; so 
they wandered 
silent, stopping at 
sound of a voice on 
the other side of a 
clump of shrubbery, 

‘*When you refused me ten years ago, 
I told you I should never give it up, 
and I have asked you every year since, 
and I—’’ 

‘*Father!’’ muttered Ralph. 

‘*You appear to have consoled yourself 
at last,’’ a voice replied incisively. 

‘*Mamma!”’ Cora gasped. 

“IT told you in the note accompanying 
them, that if you accepted my roses, I 
should take it as encouragement—’”’ 

‘*Roses!’’ she exclaimed. 

Unheeding, he went on: ‘‘You gave 
them to little Cora, and I concluded—”’ 

‘‘But they never came to me— they 
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were hers—how could—your note—’’ 
mamma stammered. 

“‘Is it possible there was a mistake! ”’ 
he cried eagerly. ‘‘I do not remember 
distinctly, but perhaps the note was 
worded so that she mistook it for— 
surely, Cora,” he said, entreatingly, 
“surely you didn’t think me’ in ear- 
nest with the child. She is an arrant 
little flirt, and I let her amuse herself 
with me since you had refused my gift, 
with it’s meaning.”’ 

“‘The gray headed old wretch!’’ Cora 
hissed in Ralph’s ear; her cheeks burn- 
ing at thought of her calm appropriation 
of mamma’s property. 

***Judge Linford is 
prime!’”’ 


only in his 


whispered Ralph, maliciously. 
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‘Cora put her hands over her ears. 
Ralph pulled them down, then repented 
of it when Mrs. Carew, in answer to 
something they had lost, said: 

‘Yes, the cub bored me dreadfully, 
with his continual whining about Cora, 
and his injured feelings.”’ 

‘‘Of all the frauds!’’ Ralph growled. 
Cora giggled, whispering: ‘‘ ‘Sincere as 
she is handsome.’” 

«But it’s the truth, Cora, will you-——’’ 
the rest was lost in a kiss. 

‘*Let’s turn the tables on them,’’ Cora 
whispered. Pulling him after her, she 
darted around the bush, ‘crying: 

‘**Congratulations—mamma and papa! 
Aren’t you grateful to your children for 
opening your eyes?”’ 





THE LOVERS 


N the quiet woodland way, 
Loitering idly that last day 
Ere he sought the battlefield, 
Here he pressed her to his bosom 
When the roses were in blossom — 
Here their plighted vows were sealed. 


Now the summer birds have flown, 
Pale and sad she walks alone, 
Thinking of her soldier brave ; 
But the night winds moan their dirges, 
And the restless ocean surges 
Round his far off tropic grave. 
Eugene C. Dolson 
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Books As | Find Them 


By KATE SANBORN 


S one grows older (but not old) there 
is nothing much better in life than 
friends and books. And when one can 
talk about books to friends, friends by 
the thousands in all parts of our glorious 
country, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Chapple, that is an honor 
as well as a delight. We 
may not always agree in 
estimates and criticisms, 
but that opens the way for 
discussions; the monotony 
of constant acquiescence 
indicates stupidity rather 
than harmony. 

It may seem_ improb- 
able, but I really read not 
only the publishers’ 
notices which accompany 
the volumes sent, but every 
word of the books them- 
selves, most carefully ; then 
for an honest judgment. 

And now to work, after 
sending by mental tele- 
pathy a most cordial greet- 





MARGARET FULLER 


ing and hearty handshake to each reader 
who cares for it. 


FRE Love Letters of Margaret Fuller, 
with an introduction by Julia Ward 
Howe, reminiscences from Emerson, 
Horace Greeley and Char- 
les T. Condon, and pub- 
lished by the Appletons, 
New York, ($1.35) hap- 
pens to lie at the top of a 
pile of new books. Soime 
love letters are delightful 
reading, even if it was dis- 
honorable to give them to 
the public, as those of 
Robert Browning and Miss 
Barrett; some pitiable and 
nauseating, as those of the 
morbidly passionate Julie 
de Lespinasse. I feel with 
these as if a veil had been 
cruelly torn from an 
aching heart. 
Margaret Fuller had a 
man’s intellect and a 
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woman’s heart; always an unfortunate 
combination, 
priestess, sent by some mischance into 
a prim puritan abode, a Sybil in 
a straight jacket. She achieved: great 
things, but was always alone with baffled 
hopes and unsatisfied longings until the 
very last years. She proved herself a 
successful teacher, a rare talker, a critic, 
essayist and éditor, a reformer, pioneer, 
philanthropist, almost a poet, nearly an 
improvisatrice, and best of all, a loving, 
true-hearted woman, who never neglected 
home ties, or homely duties, as is shown 
by her brother’s tender tribute. 

But Fate is stronger than prudence, 
and the sarcasm of destiny pursued her 
fromthe cradle to her grave in the re- 
lentless ocean. The forty years of her 
life were one long struggle with pain, 
disease, poetry, pent-up affection, tre- 
mendous repression, joy ever rimmed 
with torture. 

Working with Mr. Greeley on the 
Tribune, and an inmate of his home, 
she met a young Jew, a business man, 
who also wrote a little, and who without 
doubt flirted outrageously with the in- 
tense and sympathetic woman. I cannot 
find the slightest reason for thinking 
that Mr. Nathan was desperately in love 
with her or in love at all, except with 
himself. There were ‘‘kisses’’ and ‘‘em- 
braces’’ and words of devotion on his 
part; she gave herself in a humble, grate- 
ful, submissive manner, that is depress- 
ing—considering her superiority to 
him in every way. He was evidently 
embarrassed by her absolute devotion 
and obliged to restrain her credulous 
ardor. : 

Listen to her. ‘But your heart, your 
precious heart (I am determined to be 
absolutely frank) that I did long for. _ I 
saw how precious it is, how much more 
precious it may be. And you have 
cruelly hung it up quite out of my reach, 
and declared I shall never have it. Oh 
das ist hart!’ For no price! You must 


She was an _ oriental - 
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not give it away in my sight, atany rate.” 
I fancy she was hypnotized, for she says 
to this peculiar sort of lover: “You have 
claimed* me on the score of spiritual 
affinity and I have yielded to this claim. 
You have claimed to read my thoughts, 
to count the pulses of my being, often to 
make them by your heart or will. You 
have approached me nearer, personally, 
than any other person, and have said 
words to me most unusual and close, to 
which I have willingly listened.” 

Poor Margaret! Her soul companion 
went abroad, and intimated that he 
should not want a ‘‘real’’ correspondence 
with her, as he needed to be ‘‘unaccom- 
panied.’’ Yet she kept on writing. One 
of his phrases in his occasional letters 
was this: “You must be a fool, little girl.” 
Even that she interpreted to be a whim- 
sical tenderness of his own. He was 
contemplating a foreign alliance, and 
the loving, craving, hoping, fearing 
words of her letters must have been tire- 
some and undesired. Mr. Channing, 
who saw these letters, suggested to 
Nathan that it would be well to destroy 
them. But no, he kept them and they 
are public property now. Every word 
Miss Fuller poured forth shows the 
noble, pure woman of high aspirations 
and lofty ideals; but a woman’s heart 
wounded and suffering is not a piece of 
property to sell to a publisher for so 
much as he chooses to pay. 

There is a lesson here writ in large 
letters. for the brainy, overfond, and 
solitary woman who is impelled to write 
love letters. Be mighty sure of your 
man before writing; then tear the burn- 
ing words into atoms and sacrifice them 
to a flame warmer than their own. 

Itis remarkable that Margaret Fuller, 
with all her great thoughts, left no quot- 
able sentences. Query: is quotability 
one test of genius? 


A NEW novel by James Lane Allen 
always commands respectful and in- 
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terested attention. It represents earnest 
thoughts and pictures of life clothed in 
most choice and fitting language. He 
is sure to give us an engrossing love 
story with marvelously good word paint- 
ing; his full vocabulary showing the 
lights and shades of our language so 
rarely used and which every one must 
delight in, like strains of exquisite music 
or a subtle fragrance, dainty, yet pene- 
trating. I enjoy reading aloud certain 
sentences from his historical novels, as 
I would repeat a favorite melody on the 
piano. There were plenty of quotable 
gems in his previous volumes, but I must 
own a little disappointment in this story. 
He does not seem to have had the usual 
amount of inspiration, or to know exactly 
what he wanted to do himself. First he 
intended another historical novel; then 
he changed to a purely love story. First 
he named it Zhe Crypts of the Heart, 
then a stranger title yet, Zhe Meittle of 
the Pasture. Owing to extreme ignor- 
ance, I could not guess what that meant, 
and said: ‘‘Why not Zhe Fettle of the 
Pasture or The Kettle?” Now I know, 
because he has kindly explained in sev- 
eral pages, but I shall not disclose the 
mystery. 

The motif of this harrowing love tale, 
this tangle of cross purposes, is the desire 
for the reign of truth in the American 
character. 

‘I wish to God that some virtue, say 
the virtue of truthfulness, could be known 
throughout the world as the unfailing 
mark of the American—the mettle of his 
pasture. ’’ 

Should a man lie to the woman he 
wishes to marry, or conceal the sins of 
his past life, or tell the whole truth? 
The hero of this novel tells the truth, like 
a brave fellow, and ruins his whole life. 

I look eagerly for those fine passages, 
and note but one; and that is perhaps 
a little too fanciful: 


“The life of man should last a single year. He 
should have one Spring for birth and childhood, for 
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play and growth, for the ending of his dreams and the 
beginning of his love. One Summer for strife and toil 
and passion. One Autumn in which to garner the 
fruits of his deeds and to live upon them, be they 
sweet or bitter. One Winter in which to come to an 
end and wrap himself with resignation in the snows 
of nature. Thus he should never know the pain of 
seeing Spring return when there was nothing within 
himself to bud or be sown.” 


And so on. 

If I were asked to read this lugubrious 
story over again, I should plead to be 
allowed to take instead A Summer in 
Arcady, A Kentucky Cardinal or The 
Choir Invisible. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 


D2 you want a rattling good story, 
jolly, full of incident and rapid 
movement in a motor car? Get Zhe 
Lightning Conductor, edited by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. It is an ideal- 
ized guide book through France, Spain 
and Italy with many strange adventures 
for a pretty American girl, with Cupid 
himself as her chauffeur.. It’s an inter- 
national romance, of course, and ends 
well, in spite of the usual bad behavior 
of designing men and two automobiles. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.50. 


] Autobiography of a Beggar, by 
I. K. Friedman, published serially 
in The Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia, opens a new vein in American 
humor, showing an intimate and rare 
insight into the daily doings and sayings 
of hoboes, tramps, and professed beggars. 
It is witty, and the ragged story tellers 
are full of genial human nature and 
Harmless fun. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $1.50. 


But best of all, to my mind, for power 

and genius, is Jack London’s last, 
The Call of the Wild. O, it is strong! 
A truly original plot, full of vigorous 
action, vivid description, heart stirring 
adventures, with a dog for the hero and 
victor. A big, noble creature, a cross 
between a St. Bernard and a Scotch 
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shepherd. Buck struck hard luck, des- 
perate encounters, maddening attacks, 
brutal treatment, and at last the domi- 
nant, primordial beast in that grand ani- 
mal was forced out and fully developed. 


He is the chief character in a picture of 


wild, desperate primeval life in the 
Klondike region in the early days of the 
gold fever, and he wins his way through 
everything. 

You cannot often say that a book js 
brilliant, absorbing and unforgetable, 
but you can say all this of Jack London’s 
dog story, and even more. I do not tell 
too much, for you will want to read this, 
not read about it. It pains me more, I 
believe, to read such realistic accounts 
of the superb courage of a dog in such 
sore ‘straits than to hear of a man in 
similar struggles- For a dog cannot 
speak or philosophize or—shoot. He 
can only fight and bite, and thén prob- 
ably be killed as rabid. Buck.well de- 
serves to rank-with Dr. Brown’s ad 
and Bod, Son of Battle. The literature 
of the pet dogs of noted persons sounds 
tame indeed after this stormy epic. 
Beecher said that ‘‘in evolution, the 
dog got up before the door was shut.’’ 
And -Frances Power Cobbe closes an 
article on Dogs Whom I Have Met with 
these thought compelling words: ‘‘One 
thing I think must be clear; until a man 
has learned to feel for all his sentient 
fellow creatures, whether in human or in 
brute form, of his own class, and sex, 
and country, or.of another, he has not 
yet ascended the first step toward true 
civilization, nor applied the first lesson 
from the love of God.”’ 

Whew! That book takes hold of one 
with an electric grip. 

Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 


HE Kemption- Wace Letters are not love 
letters, but letters about love fr6m a 
poetic and a scientific point of view. 
Well written and full of fine thoughts, 
but not_easy reading for warm weather, 
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and likely to prove wearisome to many 
in midwinter. A seesaw correspond- 
ence, scientific exploitations on one 
side and elegant essays, glorifying the 
old fashioned ways of loving a woman 
and a wife, on the other. At the finish 
you feel as if you had been attending the 
Concord School of Philosophy in the 
morning and a Convention of Peda- 
gogues in the afternoon. And to what 
purpose? There is not one new idea 
promulgated and the object is not worth 
the work, for it will not change one 
opinion. 

Jack London is imagined by some to 
be a joint collaborateur in this effort 
with a clever woman; possible, but not 
probable. He would hardly pose as an 
anonym. 

The words are of great length, equal- 
ling the interminableness of the letters 
—** mutuality,’’ ‘‘adumbrate,’’ ‘‘ neo- 
Darwinian,’’ etc., and all life is discussed 
from the amoeba up the ladder, way up 
to Mr. Herbert Wace himself! Hear 
his description of the beautiful, loving 
woman he finally intends to honor with 
his name, allowing her (as she is properly 
fitted physically and mentally) to be the 
proud mother of his children: 

“A George Eliot fused with an Elizabeth Barrett, 
with a hint of Huxley anda trace of Keats. There is 
about her a certain lightsomeness, a glow or flash 
almost Latin or oriental or perhaps Celtic. Yes, that 
must be it—Celtic. But the high-stomached Norman 
is there, and the stubborn Saxon. The Saxon grapples 
with the Celt, and the Norman forces the twain to 
do what the one would not dream of doing, and what 
the other would dream beyond and never do.” 

He closes with the elegant inquiry, 
**Do you catch me?’’ Not wholly, Her- 
bert. Richard Le Gallienne speaks of 
this conceited horror as a ‘‘scientific 
ass!’ To me he seems a pseudo-scien- 
tific clam with a swelled head, and I 
drop him, as did Hester. 

Macmillan Company, New York. 


From the same house :— 
HE ‘‘Commuter’s wife,’’ whose garden 
we all learned to love, gives us a 
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second volume, The People of the Whirl- 
pool, a thoroughly delightful book.~ We 
do not stay among the flowers this season, 
but are allowed to enter her charmed 
home, where love-—pure, infinite, eternal, 
immortal-—ever reigns. There is no cuss- 
ing or discussing about it in that earthly 
paradise. We like her father and hus- 
band and the twin boys better than ever. 
Even the New York bachelor and spinster 
who meet there are influenced by the 
Elysian harmony of the household, and 
determine to start housekeeping them- 
selves. We adnfire the little woman’s 
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kindly but open-eyed criticisms of the 
“smart set,’’ rapid and restless, who in- 
vaded their quiet village; and there is 
much to think of, and to smile over. -It 
is a woman’s garden, where fragrant blos- 
soms flourish, while noxious weeds and 
flaunting parasites are all outside. We 
cannot give her picture, as she prefers to 
remain unknown. 
So, au revoir till October. 


NG hokn. 





ORME ANGUS 
Author of 
“Sarah Tuldon” 








Wm. R. A. WILSON 
~Author of 
“ A Rose’of Normandy” 


J. H. WuHItson 
Author of 
“ Barbara, a Woman of the West” 
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Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed,— 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet,-all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free,— 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
‘Ben Jonson 

















A GENERAL VIEW OF ZANESVILLE 


Zanesville, Ohio 


By HARRY E. 


ANESVILLE, Ohio, a city of about 

30,000 inhabitants, is the natural 

center of the southeastern portion of the 
Buckeye state. - 

Situated at the convergence of two 
rapid streams, the greater of which, the 
Muskingum, is navigable to her docks, 
and is under governmental supervision, 
Zanesville’s founder builded better than 
he knew for the generations to come in 
selecting the site ‘‘at the mouth, of the 
Licking,”’ for the early town of West- 
born, as Zanesville was first called. 
This public benefactor, John McIntire, 
secured his titles to the tract of land 
now covered by some of the best manu- 
facturing concerns of 
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ment grow that in February, 1810, the 
legislature, then sitting temporarily at 
Chillicothe, passed an act making 
Zanesville the capital of the state. 
The legislature met here during the 
Winters of 1810-11 and 1811-12, and 
then the site of Columbus, by reason of 
its more central location, was made the 
capital by act of the legislature. The 
present court house of Muskingum 
county occupies the site of the.old state 
house, which was torn down in 1873 to 
give place to this more modern structure. 
Today Zanesville may be termed an 
even tempered town, being slow to feel 
a financial depression, and quick to 
recover from reverses. 





the city, as a reward 
for blazing a trail 
through the primitive 
forests from Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, to 
Mayesville, Kentucky, 
in the days of the old 
Northwestern Terri- 
tory. This was by act 
of congress in’ May, 
1796, and the first set- 
tlement was made in 
1799; and so rapidly 
did the new scttle- 
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This may be attribut- 
ed to the wide diversi- 
fication of her manu- 
facturing industries, 
—a touch of iron, a 
little more of glass, 
plenty of pottery, large 
interests in paving 
and building brick, a 
splendid agricultural 
implement works, 
milling, burial casket 
facéory, several bent- 
wood works, woolen 
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mills, engine foundries, stove manufac- 
turies, mining car and tool works, cigar 
factories, furniture factory, ice plants, 
breweries, a mammoth soap work with 
glycerine and bye-product plant attached, 
‘a canning factory, railroad shops, sash 
and door mills, a branch of the United 
States Baking trust, encaustic and mos- 
aic tile factories, sheet steel mill, blast 
furnace for making crude iron, a tubing 
mill, all of which are running to their 
utmost capacity, save the last named. 

One establishment alone, the Ameri- 
can Encaustic Tiling company plant, 


employs nearly 700 men, women and. 


boys, while the Brown Manufacturing 
company, makers of cultivators, plows, 
wagons and other farming implements, 
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house in all Ohio, the Weller Theater on 
North Third street, and may be pro- 
nounced one of the very wealthy men 
of southeastern Ohio. 

The section of the state around Zanes- 
ville is a vast tract of virgin territory, 


‘when the most modern mode of trans- 


portation is considered; for, while other 
sections of Ohid’are networks of electric 
interurbans, Zanesville at the ‘present 
day is not connected with any other 
settlement by this mode of travel...A 
first road, of the Tucker-Anthony (Bos- 
ton) syndicate, is projecting from Newark 
on our west; but the vast stretch of terri- 
tory, filled with veins of six and seven- 
foot Hocking coal, with the numerous 
towns and villages contributary to Zanes- 
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gives steady employment to over 500 
men at a splendid average wage scale. 
Nearly too glass blowers are employed 
in the two bottle factories, each drawing 
wages that will pass the $1,000 mark for 
the six months of the year in which a 
glassworker will work. 

But the greatest industries of all are 
the tile and potting plants. One of 
these great art potteries has sprung from 
a little ‘‘one-horse’’ plant, whose power 
was furnished by a single equine some 
fifteen years ago, to a twelve-acre plant 
whose art wares are known and _ pur- 
chased in every civilized country on the 
globe. The sole owner started, a poor 
boy, some twenty years ago, peddling 
his cooking crocks about the country in 
a one-horse spring wagon. Kecently he 
completed the most magnificent opera 


ville, is yet to be connected with the 
city. The pioneering of these schemes 
has all been done, and Zanesville with 
her environs awaits patiently the actual 
building of these lines. 
And what does this mean for the men 
with brains and capital to invest? It 
foretells fortunes for manufacturers, in 
the bringing of the cheap coal to one’s 
factory at a nominal cost; spells outlet 
for the finished product in a rich and 
prosperous community for 100 miles 


‘around, and proclaims that Zanesville 


will gain 10,000 to 20,000 more inhabit- 
ants during the next five years. 

Eight railroads enter Zanesville, two 
of which are trunk lines,—the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pennsylvania, the 
remaining six having this city as.a termi- 
nus. These are the Zanesville & West- 
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ern, the Ohio & Little Kanawah, the 
Ohio River & Western, (now a narrow 
gauge, which is to become a part of the 
Tucker-Anthony electric and steam sys- 
tem, which will make it possible to travel 
from Wheeling, West Virginia, across 
the state of Ohio by electric lines, and 
which will penetrate a heretofore un- 
worked field of coal of the finest quality) ; 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which is to 
connect with the Wabash’s new line 
now building to Zanesville from Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia, and is styled 
the Zanesville, Marietta & Parkersburg, 
forming a Wabash chain from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Great Lakes and 
the West. Beside these there is the 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, the 
connecting link for Zanesville with the 
Pan Handle, or Pennsylvania lines at 
Trinway, sixteen miles to the north. 
This road passes through a fertile terri- 
tory, and is one of the great retail trade 
bringers for the many splendid retail 
houses with which Zanesville is blessed. 
This happy railroad position has done 





much to build Zanesville up as a 
jobbing center, and her interests in 
that line are two drug houses, a coffin 
factory, six groceries, two boots and 
shoes, one dry goods and notions, 
one shirt factory, two hardware, two 
liquors, each of which is a sterling 
institution, selling goods throughout 
the entire central and southeastern 
portion of the state. In addition 
there is the Pinkerton Tobacco 
works, makers of ‘‘scrap’’ chewing 
and smoking tcbacco, and the 
Stolzenbach branch of the United 
States Baking company, the sales- 
men for.each of which reach territory 
other than local, going out into the 
surrounding states, spreading the 
fame of Zanesville. 

The social side of Zanesville is of the 
best, and it may be said that her women 
are all that grace and refinement beget. 
There are many secret societies here, 
the strongest of which, perhaps, is the 
Masonic fraterity, which has just com- 
pleted and -dedicated a magnificent 
$200,000 temple. This. beautiful build- 
ing was projected by the various Masonic 
bodies, the two *Blue’’ Lodges, the 
Chapter, the Council and Commandery 
—all York Rite—and was funded by 
stock subscriptions of $100 each made by 
the lay members. The corner stone was 
laid with pomp and splendor on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day, June 24, 1902, 
and the dedication was carried out just 
one year later. This, perhaps, is the 
most modern and handsome building in 
the city, being built from mottled brick 
made by the Ohio Pressed Brick Com- 
pany. This temple has been pro- 
nounced by Masonic authorities the 
finest equipped in the state, the com- 
mandery room especially being of such 
character as to make the sublimity of 
those beautiful orders the more impres- 
sive. As a revenue getter the Ma- 
sonic teinple will shine, for all the 
modern conveniences are introduced. 
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In the People’s Savings Bank building 
the city has another modern structure, 
and the banking house proper will com- 
pare with any that.may be seen the 
nation over. Finished in marble, tiles 
and onyx, with -fixtures of solid mahog- 
any, this house forms a splendid asset of 
itself, On the top floor of this building 
the Builders’ Exchange and Retail Mer- 
chants’ Chamber of Commerce are quar- 
tered, with R. L. Queisser as president; 


while the Citizens’ League, a property. 


promoting association of merchants, 
capitalists and manufacturers, meets 
there also. These bodies have much to 
do with the prevailing conditions at 
Zanesville. Another magnificent build- 
ing is the Muskingum County Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument building, in 
which the postoffice is now located. 
This is a tribute to the memories of the 
soldiers and sailors of the city and 
county who fell in battle during the dark 
days of the early sixties. Each fallen 
hero has a tablet on the wall, and as time 
speeds on and men who wore the blue 
pass out of life, tablets to their memory 
are inscribed. 

Zanesville has four national banks, two 
of which are United States depositaries, 


and all of which are in most prosperous. 


condition. The aggregate capitalization 
is nearly one million. dollars, and in all 
instances stock is at a sharp 
premium. Beside these there 
are two private commercial 
banking houses and four 
savings banks, one of which 
has a deposit list of $960,- 
ooo, representing the savings 
of mechanics, clerks and 
workmen and is a_ striking. | 
proof of the prosperous j 
condition of Zanesville’s - 
citizens of all classes. 

When, in 1840, Henry Clay, 
then on a visit here, made the 
statement that Zanesville was 
destined to be the Lowell 
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of the West, he referred to the magnifi- 
cent hydraulic possibilities of the falls 


“ of the Muskingum at the mouth. of the 


Licking. This prediction has been 
fulfilled but in a half-hearted manner, 
even though since that time the Mus- 
kingum river has been made a slack 
water level, navigable stream from Mari- 
etta, at its mouth, to Zanesville, thereby 
giving him who would harness its waters 
to his bidding the more opportunity to 
gain results. At present there are but 
five institutions taking power from the 
waterfalls; but there is the dawning of 


the new era in sight, the first streaks of, 


which appeared when the Zanesville 
Railway, Light & Power company, own- 
ing the street lighting and traction lines 
franchises, bought the most available of 
these wonderful sites, and began the 
erection of a monster power plant which 
shall supply all its utilities with electric 
currents, and have plenty to sell to inter- 
urbans and factories beside. From the 
upper pool formed by the dam at this 
point, countless units of power flow on 
untrammeled and unthought of; and it 
wants but the enterprise of man to con- 
vert them into an investment that.will 
yield the investor profits inestimable. 
With the coming of the electric lines, 
and the converting of that fluid to gen- 
eral manufacturing, lighting and heating 
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purposes, will arrive the awakening to 
the mighty importance of this point. 
These are a few of the points of Zanes- 
ville, touched lightly and in a general 
manner; but there are many which in an 
article of this character cannot be dealt 
with through lack of space, and the 


handsome and truthful engravings here- 
with presented tell an abridged story 
better than the words. 

Zanesville is worthy of the investor’s 
attention, and the points that the writer 
has tried to make are worthy of careful 
consideration. 


SUNSET ON THE GREAT SALT LAKE OF UTAH 


‘ 
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By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


ROBABLY 

every one who 
has been attracted 
by the striking 
advertisements of 
the Ingersoll Dol- 
lar Watch, on sign 
boards and in magazines, has asked, as I 
have often done, the question: 

‘* How is it possible to make a perfect 
time keeping watch to retail at $1?’ 

It is a natural question to ask. We 
are used to thinking of a watch as a deli- 
cate and intricate thing, and delicate 
and intricate things usually come high 
in our estimation of values. But the 
Ingersoll Dollar Watch is unique. It 
gets down to its business of harnessing 
time with less on than any other watch. 
No calculating over the number of jewels 
and other costly items that enter into 
the construction of the ordinary watch. 
Omitting these, once termed essentials, 
it does a perfect job of ticking 
off the seconds, which is all 
that any watch is expected to 
doe. And herein lies the secret. 

The factory where the Inger- 
soll ‘Dollar Watch is made 
contains several acres of floor 
space. It is estimated that 
the watchman of the factory at 
night covers twentytwo miles 
in making his rounds. All 
the machinery is run by electric 
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power, the dynamos being driven by two 
huge engines. Although the factory 
walls are built of brick and the buildings 
are made as nearly fireproof as possible, 
yet they have a larger fire fighting equip- 
ment than the city of Waterbury. An- 
other interesting fact in connection with 
the factory’s water supply is that the 
drinking water for the employes is 
drawn from two artesian wells drilled 
by the company for that purpose. Great 
care is always taken in a watch factory 
to guard the health of the employes—so 
much depends on skilled labor and 
steady nerves. With this end in view, 
the factory is thoroughly disinfected 
once each week, generally on Saturday 
nights, in order that the odor of the dis- 
infectant may have time to disappear 
before the working force again enters the 
factory. 

A large number of janitors and sweep- 
ers begin work each day immediately 
after five o’clock, when the 
workmen quit. The metal 
sweepings in the machine room 
are saved and separated by 
magnets, which carry the iron 
to one place and the brass 
to another for smelting. 

A trip through the factory 
is fascinating and enjoyable to 
one who has a curiosity for 
such things. The first part of 
the watch that we find is un- 
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WHERE THE WATCH CASES ARE MADE 


recognizable as such, being still in the 
form of large brass sheets twentyfive one- 
thousandths of an inch thick and cut to 
various widths. These sheets are fed into 
huge stamping machines, and as the die 
comes down it cuts out the required 
wheel or frame without a flaw. 

Generally, the machines are built to 
cut two parts at a time, and in this way 
their capacity is raised to 50,000 per day, 
or more. The making of the hands of 
the watch is carried on in the same way. 
These are stamped out of thin, narrow 
sheets of steel, which are fed automatic- 
ally into the machines. 

A watch case could be made in a frac- 
tion of a minute if all parts of the work 
were placed together. But in watch fac- 
tories each operator does a certain part 
of the work and passes it on. The case 
consists of three parts—band, bezel and 
back — or, in other words, the center, 
front and back. These are stamped and 
shaped as rapidly as the operator can 
work his fingers. Each part is made to 
fit any other part, and it is rare that a 
case comes back from the assembling 
room because of a misfit. 

The automatic machines, 150 in all, 
working together in one large room, do 
a considerable share toward aggregating 
the total of nearly 60,000,000 different 
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pieces per month that represent: the 
present capacity of the factory. These 
make all the little screws and other intric- 
ate parts of the watch with the perfect 
accuracy that tells in the perfect con- 
struction of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch. 

The making of the springs is a deli- 
cate and decidedly interesting phase of 
watch building. I was especially inter- 
ested here, for I remembered that the 
price for putting in a new main spring 
in an ordinary watch was usually more 
than the entire cost of an Ingersoll Dol- 
lar Watch. Here were long strips of 
steel, run automatically through iron gas 
pipe tubes that lay in the bed of a fierce 
coal fire. In going through, the steel 
became red hot;: its course then led 
through a tank of oil artificially cooled; 
from here it emerged again. and traveled 
through a tank of hot lead. When this 
is completed, the spring is tempered: to 
its highest degree, and it is*then run 
through emery wheels to be polished on 
the edges and sides, being -cut into .re- 
quired lengths, with little holes punched 
in each end, as it emerges. It -is* esti- 
mated that. nearly seven miles of steel 
spring travels along this way every: day. 
« The spring is finally - tested for its 
temper by its weight. If tempered prop- 
erly it should weigh just so mach, and 
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THE “ TiminG” Racks 


WHERE THE PARTS ARE ASSEMBLED 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINE Room 


if it fails of the mark it is thrown out. 

The hair spring of the watch is the 
saine as a pendulum toa clock, or the 
governor to an engine. It regulates the 
time of the watch. These hair springs 
are formed spirally in sets of eight, and 
separated by girls, with the quick action 
of nimble fingers and tweezers. Each 
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hair spring is care- 
fully tested before 
being put into the 
watch. The opera- 
tor, with a perfect spring as a 
guide, adjusts each new spring 
to beat in perfect unison for 
thirty beats. If it beats slower, 
she remedies it by shortening the 
spring until it is correct. She 
is responsible for the accuracy 
of each spring that goes through 
her hands, when placed in the 
watch. The shaft on which the hair- 
spring clings is a delicate piece of me- 
chanism, whose ends are sharpened fine 
enough to bite the finger nail before it is 
approved. Thus it will be seen that the 
friction is reduced to its least fraction. 
The assembling room, where watches 
are put together, is a busy scene. 





WHERE THE WATCHES ARE ADJUSTED 
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Here, from the different 
parts of the factory, come 
the several parts for the 
skilled operatives to put 
together. Each. ‘‘move- 
ment,’’ before it is ‘put = 
in the case, is ‘‘timed’’ 
even to a tick with one 
particular watch, and by 
reason of a special device 
attached to this watch, it 
takes but a fraction of a 
second to set each new 
watch accurately. When’ 
the movements are passed 
they are put into the cases 
and removed to ‘‘timing”’ 
racks, where for several days they are al- 
lowed to run, first on their back, then 
hanging up, to get a thorough test before 
being sent from the factory as perfect. 
How well they succeed is told by a 
glance into the repair room, where Jess 
than a dozen people take care of the 
imperfect watches culled from an out- 
put of over. 2,000,000 per year. In 
1892, Robert H. Ingersoll, when mak- 
ing a visit to a tinkering shop in New 
York, espied an old fashioned alarm 
clock fashioned like a huge, cumbersome 
watch. As he looked over its battered 
sides, he fell to wondering if it would 
not be possible to get such a thing down 
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Tue First INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH—THE LARGER ONE— 


AND THE INGERSOLL OF TODAY 


to a size practical for watches. The 
more he considered it, the more he be- 
came convinced that he was on the right 
track for a great success with a univer- 
sally useful article From this concep- 
tion grew the large business whose gen- 
eral offices, at 51 Maiden Lane, New 
York, are in touch with 50,000 dealers 
throughout the United States. 

The first Ingersoll Dollar Watch was 
put on the market in 1892. It was 
thought to be a triumph, and over ten 
thousand were sold that fall. But as yet 
it was a trifle too large and cumbrous. 
It did not ‘‘feel’’ like an ordinary watch; 
and so, at a considerable expense, the 
watch was much reduced in size, and the 
following year it was improved again. 
It was made smaller and more service- 
able, and with an extensive advertising 
cainpaign that averaged over $100,000 
a year, the Ingersolls have built up 
the sales to over 6,000 watches per day. 

One little touch of sentiment and I 
have finished. Consider the Ingersoll 
as a watch for the common people,— 
the good it is doing by teaching order 
and system to those whose labors are set 
apart in hours. It is these who have 
learned to regard the Ingersoll Watch 
as a trustworthy friend, and wherever 
they are, you will hear it praised. 
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Springfield, Ohio 


AN. ABRIDGEMENT OF Mr. HyPEs’ 


ADDRESS AT THE SPRINGFIELD 


CENTENNIAL 


CELEBRATION IN 1901, WITH His BRIEF RESUME OF SPRINGFIELD TODAY. 


By HON. ORAN T. HYPES 


THE story of Springfield’s century of 

business, is, in miniature, the story of 
the life of the nation. Our beginning was 
in the single log house erected in 1799 by 
James Demint, who had journeyed hither 
from Kentucky. On March 17, 1801, Mr. 
Demint, assisted by two others—Mr. Griffith 
Foos and Mr. John Daugherty—attracted 
by the favorable location, laid out the town. 
Tradition accredits the wife of Simon Ken- 
ton with suggesting the 
name—Springfield. From 
this humble beginning 
Springfield, in a single 
century, has become a 
city known throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
world — wherever the 
torch of civilization has 
enlightened the peoples of 
the earth. 

That Springfield was a 
favored spot before the 
dawn of civilization, is 
readily established, in the 
location near by of the 
Indian villages of Chilli- 
cothe and Piqua. At the 
latter village, west of 
town, when destroyed by 
General George Rogers 
Clark in 1780, some three 
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hundred acres of Indian corn were under 
cultivation. In fact, the first shipment 
ever made from what is now Clark County 
consisted of a cargo of provisions. They 
were loaded by David Lowry into a flat- 
boat, built by himself in 1800, placed 
upon the waters of the Big Miami, and 
thence taken to New Orleans. Provis- 
ions thus sent were usually exchanged for 
sugar. The Indians did not cease to be a 
threatening factor, ret'ard- 
ing the growth and pros- 
perity of the village, until 
General Harrison secured 
peace to the frontier in 
his famous victory at Tip- 
pecanoe. 

The early forests proved 
to be a friendly factor, 
not so muclf as a pro- 
nounced article of trade 
and commerce, as in fur- 
nishing abundant supplies 
for building material and 
fuel. A liberal growth of 
beech, oak, maple, walnut, 
ash and hickory, have, 
until recent years, served 
as an ample source of 
local supply. 

“Springfield lime- 
stone;” as it is. known, 
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has proven thus far our only source of min- 
eral wealth. In the absence of underlying 
coal, oil or gas, the stone quarries have 
proven no small factor in our commercial life. 
The strata of rock averaging thirteen feet 
thick has been quarried for sixty years. 

In 1820 came that leavening and enlighten- 
ing force and powerful aid to business, the 
printing press. After various ownerships, 
the first publication of influence was the 
Western Pioneer. In 1825, with a vim and 
vigor creditable to modern journalism, the 
paper brought about the adoption of street 
lamps. They. cost $25.each. The ex- 
pense of maintaining them was a tax of 12 1-2 
cents, collected from each house, to pay for 
oil and wick—the lamp to be cleaned by the 
family nearest its location. About this time, 
in addition to several mills pro- 
ducing flour, woolen and cotton 
products, there were eight 
stores, and several lawyers and 
physicians. The county had a 
population of 9,533. 

During the period of our vil- 
lage life we grew from 935 in- 
habitants in 1828 to 5,109, reach- 
ing the latter figure in 1850, 
when the city charter was grant- 
ed. Compared with the rapid 
growth of large cities in the far 
West, this increase, covering 
a period of twentytwo years, is 
not startling. . Manufacturing, 
however, that was to prove the 
keynote of our prosperity, was 
just beginning to assert its in- 
fluence. Having ratified the 
city charter, one of the first 
steps toward metropolitan man- 
ners was the abolishing of the 
oil street lamps and the adoption of gas 
light—on the evening of April 4, 1850, the 
city was first lighted with gas. The price 
was $6 per thousand cubic feet. Fifty years 
later the same gas company supplies us at 
$1 per thousand. . The needs of the city now 
require a distribution of nearly sixty million 
cubic feet annually among 2,172 consumers. 
In addition, 2,600 consumers use natural gas 
for fuel at 25 cents per thousand,—the sup- 
ply coming originally from Mercer county, 
but latterly from the Fairfield county gas 
fields, seventyfive miles distant. 





Transportation 


“Still from the hurrying train of life 
Fly backward far and fast, 
The milestones of the fathers— 
The landmarks of the past.” 
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As a means of developing our own re- 
sources, and marketing them upon the 
world, transportation is a niost important 
factor. Clark County has well developed 
roadways. They were not always so. When 
Griffith Foos and his small party, in 1801, 
blazed their way through forest and over 
stream, they made the first wagon tracks 
leading into Springfield from the east. 
About the same year Mr. Foos assisted 
Daniel Lowry and John Daugherty in sur- 
veying the first road out of Springfield. It 
led to Dayton, and was possibly over the 
trail cut by General George Rogers Clark 
some twenty years earlier, when he led his 
brave band of Kentuckians in the destruc- 
tion of the Indian village of Piqua. Of 
material benefit, from a commercial stand- 
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point, was the completion in 1832 of the 
National Road, which event was duly cele- 
brated at the time. This brought Spring- 
field prominently before the state and 
country, as a stopping point on that great 
channel of early commerce and travel. 
Crossing the 412 square miles in Clark coun- ~ 
ty today are 312 miles of county turnpikes. 
In addition are the township and county 
roads, aggregating 498 miles, making a grand 
total of 810 miles of improved roadways in 
the county. 

Assisting in our development, at the be- 
ginning of the last half century, was the 
opening of the railroad era. On August 6, 
1846, the engine “Ohio” whistled its greet- 
ing to Springfield, arriving on the tracks of 
the “Little Miami” railroad,’the first train 
following on August 11. Two years later 
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the “Mad River” road was completed, con- 
necting Springfield with Lake Erie. In 1851 
the Springfield & Dayton road was finish- 
ed. Later the Springfield & London, also 
the Springfield & Pittsburg. The last line 
completed .was the road to the coal fields, 
originally the Springfield, Jackson & Pom- 
eroy; now, with northern extensions, known 
as the Detroit Southern. Springfield capital 
was largely instrumental in its building. 

Our adventure in street car traffic began 
in 1871. The original line was built from 
Limestone street west on High to Dayton 


road. The road was a bonanza when the © 


state fair was held in Springfield, but the 
patronage thereafter did not pay “horse 
feed.” Street car traffic began in earnest 
when the Citizens’ Company was organized 
in 1882. The lines were extended and a fair 
service rendered. In 1891, Mr. I. Ward 
Frey successfully inaugurated the first elec- 
tric street railway, having received a fran- 
chise to the North Side. The line was later 
merged into the Citizens’ line, and the 
whole system became electric in 1892. 

The latest development in transportation 
lies in the interurban electric lines. By this 
system Springfield has added facilities in 
reaching hourly and cheaply the surrounding 
cities of Dayton, Urbana and Xenia™ 

With the development of our manufactur- 
ing and commercial interest came the need 
of a proper railway outlet for our products. 
By the consolidation of various roads, we 
also became a junction point on the Big 
Four (C. C, C. & St. L.) system. 

The total number of trains arriving and 
departing daily by the various lines is seven- 
tysix—thirtysix passenger and forty freight. 
In point of revenue, Springfield is the fifth 


city on the entire Big Four system, being ex- 
ceeded only by Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

In the rise and fall of the business world, 
Springfield can take pardonable pride in her 
financial institutions. During the dark days 
of depression, our finances have been a 
Gibraltar of strength to the community. On 
January 22, 1847, the Mad Rivey Valley 
branch of the State bank opened its doors 
for business. In 1851, the Springfield 
Bank was organized. Today we have five 
national banks with an aggregate capital 
of one million dollars, and nearly five thous- 
and depositors. The Springfield Savings 
Bank adds nearly ten thousand depositors, 
who have received on deposits since its 
organization nearly one million dollars in 
interest. Building and loan associations are 
flourishing under wise management. 


Manufacturing 


It is as a manufacturing city that Spring- 
field stands preeminent before the world. 
For half a century the name“ Springfield” 
upon any of the products of her factories has 
been a guarantee of excellence, the mainten- 
ance of which keeps the city to the fore-front 
as a manufacturing city of good repute. In 
1840 plows were manufactured by William 
Whitely, antecedent to the enormous shops 
of William N. Whitely, which a half century 
later had built up the mower, reaper and 
selfbinder industry to its perfection. From 
the beginning, Springfield has developed un- 
usual inventive genius and manufacturing 
merit in agricultural machinery. So well 
and favorably known were her machines that 
in the recent consolidation of leading imple- 
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ment makers, the Springfield plants were 
utilized as central points for further exploit- 
ation. This was notably true in the organi- 
zation of the American Seeding Machine 
Company, an absorption ,of many plants 
making seeding machines (drills, etc.).in the 
selection of Springfield as general head- 
quarters, and the enlargement of her output. 
During 1903, more grain drills will be made 


in Springfield than at any spot on the globe. ° 


They are marketed by the train loads in 
almost every foreign land, as well as in every 
state in the Union. 

In the organization of the International 
Ilarvester Company, the great Warder-Bush- 
nell & Glessner shops were merged. These 
employ more than 2,000 people. For years 
ex-Governor Bushnell has been the domin- 
ating spirit of this successful output. For 
a third of a century Springfield water wheels 
have stood the test of time. Their product 
goes beyond the seas.,, Niagara (so long un- 
tamed) is now harnessed in the economy of 
modern ingenuity. Springfield water wheels 
are there installed and turned by its torrent. 

While 5,000 persons find employment in a 
dozen implement factories, perhaps as 
many more are employed in the other manu 
facturing interests. In 1899, at an exposi- 
tion of Springfield products, more than 200 
different kinds of machines were displayed, 
all made in Springfield. These include mal- 
leable iron works, steam engines and boilers, 
steam road rollers, water wheels, gas engines, 
furnaces, iron bridges, structural iron work, 
railroad frogs and switches, iron fences, 
pumps and wind mills, lawn mowers, brass 
foundries, boiler purifiers, emery wheels, 
machine tools, steel wheels, electrical sup- 
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plies,..coffins, metallic caskets, embalming 
fluid and undertakers’ supplies, electric fans, 
piano plates, leather furniture, clothes wring- 
ers, rubber tires, plumbers’ supplies, sheet 
metal works, roller. bearing axles, wire bale 
ties, bicycles, automobiles, carriage works, 
planing mills, shoes, stationery, mailing tubes, 
paper boxes, cigars, cigar boxes, flags and 
awnings, leather tannery, electric plating 
works, suspenders, rubber heels, and many 
other products that mark the progress of the 
twentieth century. A recently established 
art glass industry finds a ready output from 
the New York office. 

Springfield’s publishing interests rank high 
in point of merit and importance. At the 
fore-front stands the Crowell Company, long 
known as The Farm and Fireside, with the 
largest circulation of any farm paper, and 
their more recently established Woman's 
Home Companion, competing favorably with 
the best of its kind. The newspaper field is 
well covered by four dailies, two morning and 
two evening, where may be found full Asso- 
ciated’ Press dispatches. The weekly papers 
include’one German publication; The Cha- 
tauquan, the .official publication of the New 
York assembly grounds, bears a Springfield 
imprint, as does all of the Ohio state printing 
for 1903. 

The causes of world-wide success attendant 
upon Springfield industries have been sum- 
med up by Honorable W. S. Thomas, him- 
self a manufacturer representing an old estab- 
lished business, in the following terse form: 
First: honest and competent men. Second: 
cooperation. Third: making the best goods. 
Fourth: push, and plenty of it. Fifth: free- 
dom from labor troubles. Sixth: liberay 
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banks. To-this-may. be added a lew taxrate. 

Itis certainly true that no field for advance- 
ment is greater to the energetic student in 
industrial life than here. Young men have 
grown up from poverty to become the heads 
of business enterprises. A present factor im 
developing the best resources in the rising 
generation is found in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Springfield insti- 
tution has all modern equipment, likewise an 
industrial department where young. mer 
receive practical training for their chosen 


trade. Springfield also presents educational 
advantages equal to eastern cities. Her 
public. school system stands high, new 


buildings being recently erected to care for 
an increasing population. Here also is the 
seat of Wittenberg University. Of Lutheran 
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Tt is open to all, and a boon to the over- 
worked and weary. The same donors added 
to the efficiency of the Mitchell-Thomas 
Hospital (the gift of Ress Mitchell and John 
H. Thomas) by further endowing it in behalf 
of the “sick poor.” 

Springfield is a healthful city; for years 
the death rate has averaged twelve to thirteen 
per thousand. With apresent population of 
about 43,6eethe death rate ranks lower than 
ih most cities of similar size.” As an adjunct 
to this low death rate may be mentioned her 
ample supply of pure water, which has been 
recently augmented. Likewise, nearly ten 
miles of paved streets, in stone, brick and 
asphaltum. In the center of the city stands 
the beautiful Kelly fountain, a valued gift 
from the Hon. O. S. Kelly. 

Perhaps the best index of the 
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origin and direction, this institution has long 
been a factor in shaping the-affairs of state 
and nation. For over fifty years she has 
sent her graduates to fill many positions of 
trust and importance. Reverend Chas. G. 
Heckert, D. D., is president. He is sup- 
ported by a faculty of well known ability and 
learning. Business colleges are in evidence, 
as well as private schools. All church de- 
nominations are represented, there being 
some forty congregations in the city. One 
public building of note is the Warder free 
public library, a gift from a deceased manu- 
facturer. Free reading rooms are open to 
all. Springfield is also fortunate in her beau- 
tiful Snyder park. Some two hundred acres 
of river land, together with a magnificent 
sum for its beautifying and maintenance, 
were recently bequeathed to the city by the 
Messrs. Snyder, old and esteemed:residents. 





city’s activity and the part it 
plays in the symposiam of the 
world’s. traffic, may be found in 
the business transacted through 
her beautiful government build- 
ing. In a single year, the postal 
receipts exceed $125,000, mean- 
ing a net revenue to. the govern- 
ment of over $80,000. Nearly 
twelve million pieces of first class 
mail is handled annually. In sec- 
ond class matter 2,000 tons are 
sent out yearly. On this item, 
Springfield ranks sixteenth 
among American cities. In addi- 
tion, about 150,000 telegrams are 
handled annually by the West- 
ern Union and the Postal, be- 
sides nearly a hundred thousand 
long distance messages by 
telephone. 

The beauty of the sites surrounding 
Springfield, added to the activity of her 
people, has secured the location of three 

. State homes—The Ohio Masonic home, the 
Ohio Pythian home and the Ohio Odd Fel- 
lows home. These overlook the city from 

~its suburbs and are magnificent memorials 
of the living “brotherhood of man.” 

The story of Springfield of today would 
not be complete without mention of her 
energetic Commercial Club, of whom Dr. 
R. B. House is president and John H. Long 
secretary. This institution of 300 active 
business men is a coalition with the Board of 
Trade. Its officers welcome and invite cor- 
respondence with the outside world, upon 
any subject relating to the city, its advant- 
ages, and usefulness to all mankind. Their 
motto is characteristic of the people ; “Make 
Springfield. feurish,”’—and they are doing it. 
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The National’s Prize Competition 


Subject: HOW MANY TRADES MUST A HOUSEWIFE LEARN? 


HE prize winners in this competition —(announced in the National for July)— are: 
First — Mrs. Josephine M. Valentine, 48 Wolcott st., Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
Second — Mrs. Eva Pittman, Rinard, Illinois. 
Third— Mrs. Helen C. Day, Grand Bay, Alabama, and Abbie Libbey Homes, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. Only three prizes were announced, but the judges agreed that both Mrs. Holmes 
and Mrs. Day should receive prizes, so.the National awards each a third prize— three 





years paid-up subscription to the Magazine. 


the National for October. 


Mrs. Holmes’ paper will be published in 


Other competitors whose contributions were deemed worthy of honorable mention are: 


Edith F. Peters, Upham’s Corner, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Mary Martin, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Miss Agnes M. Day, Grand Bay, Alabama. 
Jennie Whitney, Worcester, Mass. 

Minnie H. C. Ellis, 663 La Salle ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. R. B, Jennison, Proctor, Pennsylvania. 
Alice L. Moore, San Francisco, California. 

Carrie Campbell, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Olyetta Cookman, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


Minnie L. Brimmer, Winterset, Iowa. 

Mrs. Esther V. Higgins, Austin, Illinois. 

Ruby Kirkpatrick, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Emma A. Maynard, Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. Hattie D. York, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Clara M. Glover, Gordon, Nebraska. 

Miss Ophelia S. McMorries, Walnut Springs, Texas. 
Mrs. Lucinda S. Fenner, Plainwell, Michigan 

E. A, Crum, Charleston, South Carolina 


The ladies’ our readers were invited to discuss this subject for the information of the 
gentlemen their fathers, husbands and brothers. Our only regret is that we have not space 
for all the replies, since there is not one but contains information that should be valuable to 
every father, husband and brother. We warrant none of them, having read these papers, 
will fail hereafter to set a higher value upon the endless loyal services of womankind. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A HOUSEMOTHER 
By JOSEPHINE M, VALENTINE 


DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


The Housemother. 
Edward, her busband. 


ONDAY — Fought with order man over 
incorrect items in the weekly bill. Wrote 
out menu for the week. The baby has been 
exposed to scarlet fever. Must watch for 
symptoms —sore throat, headache, nausea, 
rash. Made about four quarts rhubarb mar- 
malade. Wonder if it wouldn’t pay to make 
it for the trade. 

Turspay — Helped Mrs. Mulligan clean 
parlors. Shopping. Bought material for 
my wrapper, Edward’s shirts, creepers and 
nightgowns for the boy, etc. That means 
sewing! Looked up cost of sugar in quan- 
tity and of jelly glasses. Looked for material 
for Christmas things. Shall do a set of 
Mexican work for mother’s best chamber. 


Max, the baby. 
Helen, the nursemaid. 


Mrs. Mulligan, 
the washwoman. 


Hope this year to have everything done 
beforehand. Was tempted to buy a cheap 
copy of the Odyssey for the boy, but print 
was too poor. Home to get a very late 
luncheon in a rush, and then another scram- 
ble to finish putting rooms in order and get 
dinner. The cooking doesn’t seem much, 
now the family has dwindled to four. 
Straightened accounts. 

WEDNESDAY — Sounded order man about 
disposing of my marmalade. Prospects 
good. Cleaned cellar and put preserve 
closet in apple pie order. Made a speciai 
closet for my jelly, by putting a shelf in a 
box wiich stands on end with a curtain in 
front to keep out dust. By using the top, I 
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have three shelves “where only one grew 
before.” If Edward weren’t so handy with 
tools I should do more such things, for I en- 
joy it; but as it is, I don’t have to. Why in 
the world the builder didn’t make the pre- 
serve closet partition solid to the top instead 
of slatted, I don’t see. Bright idea! I will 
tack up those old burlaps over the slats. 
That will keep out some dust. If this house 
were mine, I’d make some improvements in 
it—transoms over the chamber doors, for 
instance; it means so much better ventilation, 
especially in these rooms with windows on 
only one side. Finished day with mending. 
Did some fine darning én a moth-eaten shaw] 
of Mother’s. Filled in a place three eighths 
of an ihch in diameter so you couldn’t detect 
it a foot away. 

TuuRsDAY — Opened trap below basin in 
bath room to see why water didn’t discharge 
faster. Found nothing but some thickish 
scum on top. Some improvement after vigor- 
ous ramming with along wire. Must look up 
the “force cup” I have seen advertised. Cut 
shirt waist suit for Helen. Had to cut a 
pattern first from an old waist. She is to 
help make it and learn to make button holes. 

Fripay — Little girl next door was 
knocked down in the street by an express 
team and slightly cut on the forehead. Her 
mother was useless, and wasn’t I glad of my 
hospital training! I washed her off with 
creolin, and when the doctor came gave her 
chloroform while he took a stitch and made 
an examination. She will be all right in a 
few days, as it does not appear that the 
wagon went over her. Trimmed my -raffia 
hat with a little black velvet and rosette of 
raffia. I’mtolerably sure I shan’t meet many 
like it. It is the most satisfactory hat I ever 
owned —so light and comfortable and so 
cheap! 
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SATURDAY — Auntie came down with her 
new silk waist on, to have me “ pinch it in” 
a little here and there. She has taken it 
nearly all apart since the dressmaker finished 
it She calls it a shirt waist, and it fits like 
her skin, at least all around the neck, shoul- 
ders and back. I managed to get the designs 
transferred on the last two sides of my new 
wooden waste basket, so Edward could burn 
it when he came home. It is finished now 
except for the shellac. The design of each 
side is different. But it was a lot of hard 
work, for we could have Sister’s pyrographic 
outfit only a week. 

SuNDAY— Begin to feel safe from scarlet 
fever. Helped Edward finish and stain the 
bath room cabinet. It has a mirror in the 
door and is stained in oak. It may not look 
as well as one you buy, but it answers the 
purpose just as well. Sunday is always the 
end of the week to me, instead of the begin- 
ning. I think over all the bad things I have 
done, preparatory to doing a few more — like 
the Lady Mary in “Sir CharleS Danvers "— 
only it’s more likely to be the good things I 
haven’t done. I meant to have shown Mother 
what Sister told me about the reed basketry, 
and to have had her finish the one Sis begun. 
I have tried to study Spanish a little even- 
ings while I darned stockings, but haven’t 
accomplished more than an introductory ac- 
quaintance. I’m glad I don’t belong to a 
woman’s club and have papers to write. 
Think I did enough of that when I taught 
school. I must get hold of one foreign lan- 
guage, anyway, so I can start Max on it 
when he begins going to school, or e@rlier. 
And I must take up my piano practice again, 
for he is to begin that even sooner. Well,— 
when I get my sewing done, I’ll practice at 
least an hour a day. When I get it done!!! 
Yes, when? 


THE HOUSEWIFE ON THE FARM 


By MRS. EVA PITTMAN 


RINARD, ILLINOIS 


How many trades must a housewife learn? 

One, to be sure. Remember the good old 
maxim—“One thing at a time and that 
done well, is a very good rule, as many can 
tell.” But this one includes several. I will 
try to mention a few that I have felt the need 
of in my experience as housewife, as I have 


been one for twelve years. Of course house 
wives are not supposed to be “rich,” and 
must economize and try to make the best use 
of their capital. 

First and second—An accountant and a 
financier: to be able to keep account of all 
household transactions and know when you 
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are living beyond your means. As we are 
farmers, I will give the experience of a 
housewife on the farm. 

The third trade I will speak of is cook- 
ing, the fourth baking. For we must all eat, 
and the farmer’s wife has her own cooking 
to do. I have four healthy children, two 
girls eleven and nine years of age and two 
boys of eight and two. years, and a husband 
who is ambitious to get rich, and believes in 
“taking care of the pennies and letting the 
dollars take care of themselves.” 

The fifth I wish to speak of is dairying. 
We have four cows with young calves, (one 
cow has twins) and ! have the milk and butter 
to care for. 

Sixth—I have the washing and ironing 
for the family to do; laundrying I should 
have learned. 

Seventh—I must be a housekeeper, as I 
have to put my own house inorder. During 
hay harvest the three older children are ex- 
pected to work out in the field, ride horse- 
back and haul hay shocks at twentyfive cents 
per day, and we have as high as twelve or 
fifteen “hands ” to cook for. (I do the cook- 
ing by myself when I am in good health.) 

Eighth — When I went to clean house I 
found part of the woodwork sadly in need of 
paint, and some of the furniture needed var- 
nishing. It would not pay a painter to come 
out for such a small job, so I decided to do 
the work myself. 

Ninth—I raise chickens and turkeys to 
help defray living expenses, so may count 
myself a poultry grower. 

Tenth and eleventh— Yes, I felt the need 
of being a carpenter and a cabinet maker. 
I often want a chicken coop fixed up or a 
screen door hung or a porch enclosed with 
screen wire and a nail driven “here and 
there ;” and I have learned to do these little 
things. I make part of my furniture out of 
boxes and barrels. Two pieces of this I 
will desctibe. I took a piano box, sawed it 
off even across the front, drove large nails in 
it to hang the children’s clothes on, made 
a curtain of cretonne across the front, and 
papered the sides to match the wallpaper in 
the room. And I made a very handy wash- 
stand out of 4 barrel, by laying a square 
board over the t6p, with oilcloth over it, and 
curtained around three sides of the board 
with lawn, gathered full to hide the barrel, 
and hung a glass on the wall over it. 

Twelfth —In the Spring, when I went to 
clean house, I found the little bedroom 
needed papering. I thought it would cost 
too much to hire a paperhanger to come out 
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for just one little room, so now I must turn 
paperhanger. 

Thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth — And 
I have to do my own sewing, so I must be’ 
a seamstress or dressmaker, as well as tailor- 
ess, and milliner or trimmer, as I generally 
buy the material and make our hats, to save 
the price of making, which is from twentyfive 
to fifty cents a hat. 

Sixteenth — I am expected to raise “garden 
truck” for family use, so need to learn agri- 
culture. 

Seventh—I have made several rag car- 
pets and sold two of them, and am thus a 
weaver. 

Eighteenth — Yes, and I am expected to 
dry fruit for family. I have to run a small 
evaporator and a small canning factory, as 
I am expected to can and preserve and make 
jelly and fruit butters enough for family use. 

We are just through putting up our hay 
and my husband has gone five miles away to 
help his brother-in-law in his haying for a 
few days, and I am left with the responsi- 
bility of the family, farm and stock, which 
latter consists of twenty yearlings, four cows 
with young calves; three sows, (one has eight 
young pigs); three mules three years old, 
(one has a bad wire cut on left hind leg, 
which we can’t get to heal, though we have 
tried all the remedies we know); two horses, 
(one with a skinned shoulder and the other 
met with an accident while one of the child- 
ren was hauling hay shocks—got his feet 
tangled in the ropes and fell down, the rope 
cutting a gash on the back of the foot just 
above the hoof,’ and he is, so lame he can 
barely hobble up to the watering tub. The 
child was not hurt except slight bruises and 
badly frightened. I need to know veteri- 
nary surgery and stock raising so that I can 
care for the animals in emergencies. 

This brings the tally of my trades to 
twenty. 

And, by the way, here is another trade I 
need. The cattle got to the surrey and tore 
the cushion so that I had to upholster it, as 
there was not a professional upholsterer at 
hand. 

And now three of my children are old 
enough to take music lessons; it is not 
convenient to hire a teacher, and we don’t 
feel that we can bear the expense, which 
would be about $24 for three months or $96 
per year. So I must rally my forces and 
review on the rudiments of music, and turn 
music teacher, which will be trade No. 22. 
And a mother has to serve as nurse, govern- 
ess and family doctor. 
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THE PRINCESS WHO. BECAME A QUEEN 


By MRS. HELEN C. DAY 


GRAND Bay, ALABAMA 


ON CE upon a time there was a queen who 

was very anxious to serve her subjects 
faithfully — for even a queen must serve; 
she must give time, talents and opportunities 
to promote the welfare of her subjects. This 
queen of whom I write was queen of a beau- 
tiful realm called Home, and had been 
trained by a Wise Woman whom we will 
call her Fairy Godmother. 

The Wise Woman had advised her while 
she was yet a Princess to fit herself as nearly 
as possible for the weight of care she was 
about to take upon her slender shoulders. 

So the Princess, under the tuition of the 
fairy, who had but to raise her wand and the 
thing was done, learned all the secrets of the 
kitchen. She learned to broil a steak fit for 
a King to eat; to make delicious coffee; to 
bake bread light and sweet and delicately 
browned; pastry that fairly melted in the 
mouth; cake of a feathery lightness ; to make 
jellies of crystal clearness, rich jams and pre- 
serves, and many other things dear to the 
heart of kings. She learned to set-.a dainty, 
flower-crowned table, and to serve the food 
as deftly as ever waitress could; and, being 
a College Graduate, her knowledge of chem- 
istry, added to the teachings of the Wise 
Woman, enabled the Princess to prepare 
food that made 


“Good digestion watt on appetite, 
And bealth on both.” 


Under the guidance of the Wise Woman 
the Princess also supplemented her school 
course in physiology and hygiene by a short 
course in medicine limited to Emergency Cases 
and What to Do Until the Doctor Comes. 

The milliner, dressmaker, tailoress and 


ON THE 


| DREAMED of heights of worldliness, 
Of rainbow paths my feet might press ; 

Joy beckoned, and Hope led me on, 

But Love, with dew-wet kisses, won. 


Beside Love’s steps my own are stayed, 
On level plain my tent is made, 

With round of tasks from day to day 
And wee hands crowding in my way. 


others were called upon in turn to contribute 
to the Princess’ store of knowledge. Indeed, 
she became so wise and capable that when 
the King called her to share his throne, she 
was not Queen in name only. Her subjects 
were devoted to her, and the King crowned 
her with his love. “Her children rise up 
and call her blessed ; and her husband also, 
he praiseth her.” 


Dressmaker and Milliner, 
Seamstress and Cook; 
Professor, familiar 
With many a book; 
Carpenter, ready 
To put up a shelf; 
Nursery Maid, tending 
Each plump little elf; 
Machinist, repairing 
The sewing machine ; 
Chamber Maid neatest 
That ever was seen; 


Caterer, Carver, 
Baker of Bread ; x 
(The thought of it gives one 
A pain in one’s head!) 
Hostess and Dishwasher, 
Tailoress, too; 
Teacher of Music,— 
(I’m weary! Aren’t you?) 
Laundress ; Doctor, 
Without a fee; 
Trained Nurse and Bath Girl 
At times she must be ; 
- Teacher and Preacher ; 
(The busiest life! ) 
Queen of the Household, 
Mother and Wife. 


LEVEC: PLAEN 


The distant heights I may not see 
While these small hands reach up to me; 
Nor look I to the arching skies,— 
My stars shine in my baby’s eyes. 


But when, at night, beside the bed, 
T lean above each sleeping head, 

I thank God that my feet may press 
The Mother road of Happiness. 


Cora A. Matson-Dolson 

















PLuNnGce BATH aT Hot SprinGs, SoutH DAKoTA, THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


In the Wonderful Black Hills 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


és()FF for the Black Hills!’’ Aboard 

a Pullman: on the Chicago & 
Northwestern at the Chicago station, I 
waved my hand to an old miner of ’75, 
who had made his adieus years ago in 
a very different way, Then it was a 
perilous.trip of months, by ox-team ex- 
press, and he had just finished telling 
me of some of the thrilling adventures 
of early days as I handed my grip to the 
porter. He.was traveling in another 
direction on this occasion, but the fas- 
cinating interest associated with a trip 
to the Black Hills never wanes, for 
those who have been there. 


The Black Hills? Where are they? 
’ What are they? How do you get there? 
These queries I have heard from per- 
sons well posted on the geography 
of the eastern states. Somehow one 
never has a clear and comprehensive 
idea of a section until he has visited 
and seen it. Yes, I will confess it, my 
first impressions of the Black Hills were 
gained from literature that made im- 
mortal the fame of ‘‘Deadwood Dick.’’ 
And how these visions were shattered 
upon finding the Black Hills country in 
the very forefront of culture and those 
things that go to make up the best we 
have in American civilization. 


The ‘Black Hills Express’’ dashed 
into the constellation of switch lights 
in its flight across the prairies of Illi- 
nois and Iowa. In the early ’6os the 
Northwestern was the first railroad to 
reach the Missouri river and now it has 
a double track to Omaha with perfected 
equipment equal to that of any railroad 
in the world. This railway has played 
an important constructive part in the 
development of the great Northwest. 
Cities have been developed at each tem- 
porary terminal, as the road pushed on 
toward the setting sun. 

Rubbing my eyes after a refreshing 
night’s rest, I saw the station signboard 
outside, which read ‘‘Missouri Valley 
Junction.’’ Here one line of steel goes 
to Omaha and the other on to Fremont 
and the Black Hills. At the city of 
Fremont, named after the great ‘‘path- 
finder,’’ General Fremont, we found a 
thriving city of homes bounded on every 
side by limitless acres of rich farming 
lands. On up the famed Elkhorn valley 
we dashed, noting the stages of develop- 
ment which followed the railroad. 

a eae 

The following morning breakfast was 
taken at Buffalo Gap, where a branch 
line leads to the famous Hot Springs, 
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South Dakota, known as the ‘‘Carlsbad 
of America.’’ At. this.-historical dis- 
tributing point of the early pioneer days 
we got the first- glimpse of the Black 
Hills, that rose up out of the great sea 
of prairie like islands in the ocean. The 
dense growth of. Norway pine, covering 
about 3,500 square miles, is what gave 
them the name of Black Hills. Very few 
portions of this. great country furnish a 
more thrilling and picturesque chapter 
to history than the Black Hills. It was 
not so very long ago-+1874—that the first 
discovery of gold was made by courage- 
ous adventurers following the Custer ex- 
pedition among the hostile indians. ‘The 


first date of actual settlement is given as 
1876—the centennial of the signing of 
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the Declaration of Independence. The 
military occupation, resisted fiercely by 
the indians, made the life of gold seek- 
ers and frontiersmen in those days rather 
hazardous; but on February 27, 1877, the 
Id bearing treasure trove of the Black 
ills was thrown open to settlement. 
The branch line to the Hot Springs 
furnishes a , pse of the famous stretch 
of grazing lands. The road winds up 
the hills in a picturesque canyon where 
the upheavals of earlier ages have left 
peculiar formations in the foothills. It 
seemed like an ornamental gateway to 
one of nature’s great sanitariums. The 
quarries of beautiful pink sandstone pro- 
vide a fitting embankment for the stream 
fed by the springs above. Watercress 


_Winter and Summer. 
* 


Hot Sprincs, Sournh Dakota, SHOWING THE Evans HouskE AND 
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fringes. the banks of the stream, giving 
a bright touch of green to the landscape, 


* 


Rounding a curve, one comes upon 
the ‘‘Carlsbad of America’’ nestling in 


between the hills,—an ideal health re- 


treat. Now one can realize why this spot 
was the scene of many bloody contests 
between rival tribes of indians. The 
wonderful curative properties of the 
springs were recognized long before the 
white man came and they were regarded 
as a supernatural gift. On the summit 
of-Battle mountain, near Hot Springs, 


‘the mighty Sioux of fifty years ago con- 


quered the Cheyennes and nearly exter- 
minated the tribe. ~ The Cheyennes, out- 
numbered, fought for 
their home in the forti- 
fications which still re- 
main and are now a 
scene of historic interest 
to thousands of tourists. 
In 1876, the Sioux were 
given $4,500,000 by the 
United States govern- 
ment for the Black Hills 
district, including the 
springs. 

Originally, the springs 
were called “ Wi-wi-la- 
kah-tu’’—‘“‘springs hot’’ 
—and the region was 
known as ‘f Minnekoh- 
ta,’’ ‘hot water,’’ by the 
indians; and they were 
literally in ‘thot water’’ 
all the time to retain 
possesssion of the famed 
spot. A primitive log 
cabin still remaining, 
and the handsome Evans Hotel and the 
Gillispie House, built of pink sand- 
stone, show by contrast what has been 
done in the development of Hot Springs 
as a pleasure and health resort. The 
Evans Hotel with its spacious verandas, 
perfect appointments for 400 guests, its 
famous baths and plunge, is not sur- 
passed. The great plunge baths are a 
center of interest. A spacious oval glass- 
and-iron structure seventyfive by 250 
feet, covering a bathing pool with a na- 
tural gravel bottom and fed by the crys- 
tal waters at a temperature of ninetysix 
degrees, is the scene of many pleasant 
hours for bathers and spectators. A visit 
to the plunge is a part of the program 
every day and is one of the pleasures 
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incident to health building in this city. 

The seventyfive springs of various 
temperatures flow from the hills into the 
valley of Fall River, and the evidence of 
their curative and health building quali- 
ties is certainly astonishing. The fam- 
ous ‘‘Hygeia’’ or Kidney Springs, near- 
ly opposite the hotel, possess remark- 
able diuretic qualities; when drunk in 
large quantities fresh from the springs 
and in connection with the baths. 

e. aS 

Showers of sunshine and the bracing, 
buoyant, prairie air of Hot Springs have 
made it immensely popular as a pleasure 
and health resort. The 
old. Chatauqua grounds, 
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and the methods by which every source 
of water supply is utilized are a triumph 
of modern engineering. It reveals the 
vast ‘latent farming wealth of these huge 
stretches of prairie. The _ irrigating 
ditches are life giving arteries that almost 
make tropical luxuriance possible in 
the temperate zone of the Black Hills. 
Eee oe 


It is a commonplace that character is 
mainly determined by climate. And in 
this particular the Black Hills district is 
the golden mean, the equable zone be- 
tween: the lofty highlands westward and 
the low plains of the midland river 





on a beautiful plateau 
surrounded by moun- 
tains, has been the scene 
of notable gatherings. 
There is an atmosphere 
of social life and culture 
at Hot Springs that is 
attractive. The merry 
tallyho whirling over the 
picturesque and histaric 
stage routes, with old 
time stage drivers to re- 
cite indian stories, is a 
pleasure never to be for- 
gotten. Horseback rides 
alternate with mount- 
ain climbing excursions 
—showing the wide range 
of pleasures always at 
hand. The golf links 
are always in favor. 
The healthiest pleasures 
of East and West meet 
and blend in this land of scenery an 
sunshine, 
Hot Springs is a substantial little city 
of hospitable people, worthy of its good 
fortune and growing with its fame. It 
is one of those fortunate places which 
thousands remember gratefully as the 
scene of their restoration to health and 
happiness. Down either side of the streets 
of Hot Springs flows the water of the 
springs. The great plunge bath is fed 
by myriads of springs flowing into the 
pool through its gravel bottom. The 
water of the pool, tempered ‘‘just right’’ 
by the hot and cold springs, passes on 
through the pool to the irrigating ditches. 
The wonders of irrigation are revealed 
in side trips from Hot Springs, in great 
fields of green alfalfa. The water wheels 
lend a touch of quaintness to the view, 
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valleys. ‘‘An average elevation of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet seems best fitted for average 
human beings,’’ said a well known 
physician to me. ‘*While I have the 
utmost respect for the eminent physi- 
cians who ascribe the great restorative 
qualities of this South Dakota country 
to the hot springs, yet I firmly believe 
the chief virtue is the well tempered, 
pure air, —the three hundred days of 
perfect sunshine,—the wealth of freely 
circulating breezes : — in fact, the 
perfect environment which has made 
this country one great solarium of 
nature.”’ 

On asightly hill near by is the Soldiers’ 
Home of South Dakota, where over a 
hundred old veterans are spending the 
sunset of life; and I never visited an 
institution of this kind where there was 
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a more happy, jolly lot of contented 
veterans. The United States govern- 
ment has appropriated $530,000 for a 
soldiers’ sanitarium situated on a com- 
manding hill. Its selection as one of 
the eight sanitarium branch homes of 
the National. Soldiers’ Home system 
shows that Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
has the endorsement of the federal gov- 
ernment as an ideal place for recupera- 
tion. Hot Springs Ges often been the 
resting place for a number of celebrities 
in all professions, among whom is Gen- 
eral Miles, who knew of the place dur- 
ing the exciting Indian wars in which he 
made history. 

In.a cemetery just back of the Home 
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day’s outing. ‘‘There’s a swéet com- 
panionship in these hills,’’ said an old 
settler to me. ‘*Lonesome? Bless you, 
no. We never tire of the hills—they 
greet us at sunrise and bid us a sunset 
farewell; and in all the ups and downs of 
pioneer life they stand as faithful and 
sympathetic sentinels about our canyon 
home.”’ 

Following up the canyon, we drove to 
the entrance of Wind Cave, twelve 
miles from Hot Springs. An occasional 
abandoned claim shack—dugout or sod 
house—furnished a picturesque glimpse 
of the early pioneer life. ‘The modest 
little school houses told a story of the 
Strength of the Republic. The entrance 

to Wind Cave is rather 
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sleep the scarred veterans who have 
passed into the shadows. Gathered 
here in this lovely spot were the boys in 
blue from twenty different states, who 
went forth to the defence of the old flag. 
Here they came and were cared for as 
adopted citizens by one of the youngest 
states of the Union they had helped to 
preserve. Tenderly cared for, life was 
prolonged to its utmost limit until taps 
were sounded aiid the beautiful sur- 
roundings of this last bivouac. 

A drive beside the banks of the Fall 
River and beyond its confluence with 
the Cheyenne, about twelve miles from 
Hot Springs, brings our party to the 
famed Lithia springs for a most pleasant 


We ee 


unpretentious, in keep- 
ing with the story told 
of its discovery by a cow- 
boy who in 1877 found 
the opening and felt the 
whistling wind from its 
interior blow cold on 
his face. The extent of 
the cave is not yet 
known. The passages 
run in levels, much the 
same as mines. Some 
at first thought that it 
might be an ancient gold 
mine, but the generally 
accepted theory is that 
Wind Cave is a ‘‘great 
geyser gone dry.” 

ee S| 


The first breathing 
spell in the cave, 
after-a glimpse at the 
Lincoln fireplace, 
was at the “postoffice.” Cards, letters, 
telegrams, papers with names and ad- 
dresses were scattered about in profusion 
in a lobby of the cave, where the forma- 
tion suggested letter boxes in a post- 
office. The beauties of the chambers were 
splendidly shown by dripping candles 
and burning colored lights. In Mc- 
Kinley hall, moved by the grandeur 
of the radiant reflections, the company 
stopped and sang M/y Country, ’Tis of 
Thee; and, as the refrain échoed far down 
the corridors, it recalled the old, weird 
stories of the catacombs of Rome. Some 
of the other halls are appropriately 
named, as the peculiar formations in the 
cave suggest. There was one hall dedi- 
cated as a church by enterprising Meth- 
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Then the Odd Fellows, Elks 
and traveling men have assembly 
rooms. The climb down 250 feet, and 
on through the labryinth, was full of in- 
terest at every point. No palace of 
ancient or modern times was ever hung 
with such jeweled decorations. The 
guide was a merry man with many jokes, 
and he told of how the bright Dakota 
maiden had evaded as well as kept her 
vow ‘‘not to be married to the best man 
on earth,’’ by having the nuptial bond 
sealed in Wind Cave, underneath the 
wind-swept prairies. 
Se 

Embracing about 5,000 square miles, 
chiefly in South Dakota and a portion of 
Wyoming, the Black’ 
Hills reach elevations 
varying from 3,500 feet 
in the foothills to 8,200 
on ~Harney peak. The 
hills lie between the 
North fork and the 
South fork of the Chey- 
enne, and run ina north- 
west-southeast line for 
120 miles, with a width 
from forty to sixty miles. 

The Black Hills were 
mentioned in Washing- 
ton Irving’s Astoria and 
were known to John 
Jacob Astor’s fur traders 
in the early part of the 
last century. After the 
treaty of 1858 the Hills 
were set apart as a reser- 
vation for the Sioux 
indians, and for many 
years were the red man’s 
“happy hunting 
ground.’’ When Gen- 
eral Custer officially announced the 
discovery of gold in 1874, a tide of gold 
seekers began to flow into this Eldorado 
that lay a little to the north of the over- 
land trail. In 1877 Senator George B. 
Hearst and other California capitalists 
were attracted to the Black Hills. They 
secured the Homestake mine, which has 
become the largest producing gold mine 
in the world. Incorporated on Novem- 
ber 5, 1877, it has yielded over $75,000, - 
ooo of gold, nearly half of it from open 
cuts, and has paid about $12,000,000 in 
dividends. 

The Northwestern line was the first to 
reach the Black Hills, in 1890, and in the 
wake of railway construction followed 


odists. 


arapid development of natural resources. 
Mining has in later days come to be a 
distinctly industrial operation, and in no 
mining camp is this more clearly demon- 
strated than in the Black Hills district. 

In respect of attractive natural scenery, 
the Black Hills district has few equals. 
The ride over the line of the Chicago 
& Northwestern from Deadwood to 
Lead, the twin cities, reveals a panorama 
of the Black Hills. The great horseshoe 
curves wind in and out of the hills. At 
the junction of Black Tail and Gold 
Run gulch is Central City, a place which 
has figured prominently in the pioneer 
history of the hills. Sixteen miles of 
curved rails radiating from Deadwood to 
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Lead, and branching off to the Bald 
Mountain road, reach points of scenic 
interest that well repay one for the én- 
tire trip from the Atlantic coast. The 
great mountains on either side are honey- 
combed with prospectors’ shafts. What 
tales those hills could tell! Above the 
roar of the train I could hear the busy 
hum of industry—the ceaseless chatter of 
the stamp mills. The cyanide. plants 
are drawing gold—pay dirt—from the 
tailings of the mills, stuff counted as 
waste in former days. 

In Deadwood again we find the North- 
western station just in the center of 
things, within a minute’s walk of the 
Franklin House, one of the finest hostel- 
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ries in the Northwest. The main busi- 
ness. street is built down the gulch, 
and is a scene of activity. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the stories of early days, 
when six shooters were rife, with the 
city of today, with its homes, schools 
and air of thrift and comfort. Three 
railway tracks cross each other at the 
entrance to Lead, one-of the most inter- 
esting and thriving mining towns in the 
oan A city gateway of railway tracks 
is certainly typical of the times. The 
celebrated Homestake gold mine, the 
largest in the world, is located-here. On 
up the hill, almost at the head of Gold 
Run, can be seen the great open cut 


where the original 
Homestake claim was 
located. On every hand 
are towering smoke- 
stacks and the  bisy 
rumble of machinery 
and stamp mills. 

The net result of a 
day’s work of 2,500 men 
in the Homestake is 
shown in little balls of 
gold, covered with mer- 
cury, which look like 
oranges covered with tin 
foil. The ceaseless 
stamps of the mills, 
grinding up the rock, 
release the golden grains 
of metal. The great 
plant, located on both 
sides of the canyon, is 
indeed an illustration of 
the American way of ‘‘doing things on a 
big scale.’’ The men are all paid the 
same wages as in the days of the gold 
boom. ‘There has never been even the 
suggestion of a strike. There are work-e 
men in the mines who own brick blocks 
in the city. The sons of miners are 
attending eastern colleges and institutes 
of technology, and spend their vacations 
under the glimmer of a Homestake can- 
dle. They are the region’s best asset. 

There is a blunt frankness and pic- 
uresque originality in the nomenclature 
of the mines. While the Homestake is 
the golden sun of the hills, there are 
hundreds of other paying properties. 
The titles, such as ‘‘Gol- 
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den Reward,’’ ‘High- 
land,’’ ‘* Horseshoe,”’ 
* Hidden Fortune,” 
**Holy Terror,’’ ‘*Spear- 
fish,’’ **Saginaw,’’ ‘‘Key- 
stone,”’ ‘Uncle Sam,’’ 
*‘Wasp No. 2,” ‘‘False 
Bottom,’’ ‘*Two Bits’’ 
and others indicate that 
there was no lack of ap- 
propriate names to make 
a choice from when a 
lucky strike was made. 
* * * 

The scene is thrilling 
as we ascend and look 
upon scenery that. rivals 
anything in the world. 
A trip to the Black Hills 
is certainly the cap sheaf 
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of a variety of landscape views offered 
in the thousand-mile journey from Chi- 
cago to- Deadwood, all over the one 
railroad, the Chicago & Northwestern. 
For novelty, variety and beauty it is 
not equalled on the line of any single 
railroad in the world. It is a tour rich 
in industrial thrift and scenic surprises; 
and, as the gold seekers turned this way 
after the California rush of ’49, so the 


773 


tourist tide is today discovering in the 
Black Hills one of the-most fascinating 
outing grounds in America. 

The Black Hills never can be ade- 
quately appreciated until visited. They 
are indeed one of the “sights” of 
the country, quite as well worth study- 
ing as the Yellowstone, the Grand Can- 
yon, the Yosemite and other star attrac- 
tions in the western wonderland. 





HE National Magazine Library plan 
is already a whirlwind success. It 
grows so fast that the books actually 

appear to be fluttering about, looking for 


locations. - Mr. Carnegie is erecting 
hundreds of handsome. public library 
buildings — but we want to get these 
books directly into the homes and hearts, 
so that the individual, not the public, 
will own and prize them. 

You own them. The American spirit 
doesn’t take kindly to borrowing where 
itcan earn and own. And if you want 
to mark a book, fondle a book, dog-ear 
it or doggone it, or turn down its pages, 
—just do it: the right to do this goes 
with ownership.. The National’s plan is 
a new one, making it possible for every 
one to read the latest and best fiction 
practically without cost and to own a 
volume in the library. The volume means 
you are a stockholder, not a borrower 
nor recipient of charity: your book is 
your share. It also means that you are 
a part of a cohesive organization that 
meets on the common ground of reading 
the latest fiction; of social greeting with 
neighbors. Families in apartment houses 
living next door for years, with hardly 
more than a speaking acquaintance, write 
us that the National Magazine Library 


has. performed the good offices of a 
friendly introduction, and the janitor is 
duly installed as librarian. The neigh- 
bors now ‘‘neighborate’’ and know more 
of one another than the name on the 
mail box in the vestibule. 

Now the next month will count in the 
Library undertaking. If you are inter- 
ested, just make an effort and see how 
the ball will roll. We are now equipped 
to furnish the books promptly. It is the 
new books of fiction that we find best 
suited for the National Magazine Library. 
The people read book reviews in the 
daily newspapers and want somethin 
beside those installment-stuffed ‘old 
novels with gilt binding, which possibly 
ornament. a room but are read by. few. 
Even the fiction that had a great run 
only a few years ago is read with keen 
interest after its period of fallowing. 
You keep in touch with the current 
American thought, which is far more 
useful and satisfying than an exclusive 
diet of Dickens, Thackeray and Scott — 
excellent though they are. This Library 
fills in the niches of time,—and there is 
no occasion to wait for six months, as 
at the public library, to obtain a book of 
fiction that is in popular demand. You 
go to your drug store, corner grocery, 
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factory or office, hotel or club, or even 
to your neighbor’s or the janitor and get 
the book out of your own library. 

The odd moments spent on street cars 
will enable you to read a current novel 
and understand it so as to judge for your- 
self of the trend of American fiction. 

The story of National Magazine Li- 
brary No. 1 is worth telling. Postmas- 
ter Robinson at Louden, New Hamp- 
shire, owns a store and is located nine 
miles from a railroad. A Boston friend 
with a summer home there gave him 
prompt notice of the Library plan and 
offered to go in. Mr. Robinson drove 
about the neighborhood—those charm- 
ing old farms in the New Hampshire 
hills—rushed the money to Boston that 
a and had the National Magazine 
Library No. 1 installed in his store within 
a short time. The people are proud of 
their library, and the inaabanhs bids 
fair to increase to 100 or more and to 
include every family in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The picturesque triangular crossing of 
the roads at a little New Hampshire town 
was a fitting place for the great move- 
ment to start; and if a million books are 
placed, as we anticipate, we will certainly 
feel that the National Magazine has done 
its part-in the great library epoch in- 
augurated by Andrew Carnegie. 
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HE trend of modern business has 

been emphasized in the tendency to- 
ward consolidation of banks, giving the 
ablest bankers larger resources with 
which to withstand all sorts of panicky 
epidemics and to meet the growing de- 
mands of legitimate trade expansion. 
Especially has this phase of business 
been marked of late in conservative Bos- 
ton. The oldest bank in the city, the 
Massachusetts National, established in 
1784, with all the splendor of historical 
traditions leading back to the very form- 
ation of the nation, was absorbed by 
the First National, organized two years 
before the war of 1812 aroused the ire of 
the Hartford convention. The new con- 
solidation was a case of the absorber 
using the name of the absorbed, for 
Daniel G. Wing, president, and Fred H. 
Curtiss, cashier of the Massachusetts 
National, are at the head of the new 
bank, with John Carr, president of the 
old First National, as chairman of the 
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board. The growth of the Massachu- 
setts National bank under the able, 
aggressive and conservative management 
of Mr. Wing has been one of the features 
of Boston financial history for several 
years past. The quiet, unpretentious 
way in which this great consolidation was 
effected in a few hours, with every dot 
and dash of legal process and formality 
observed, reveals what American business 
men can accomplish in these days. At 
eleven o’clock on Saturday, June 27, 
a syndicate purchased control of the 
First National; at twelve the Massachu- 
setts National voted to liquidate; at two 
o’clock the bank examiner had his report 
ready for Washington. Before the four 
o’clock closing hour in Washington the 
comptroller had telephoned approval, 
and in another hour the $5,000,000, 
money and securities, was transferred to 
the old Massachusetts bank and right on 
the tick of the watch, without losing one 
second of business time, this consolida- 
tion was effected. The new First Na- 
tional Bank was ready for business at 
nine o’clock Monday morning. The 
new bank has an aggregate of $10,000,- 
ooo and upward in deposits and is 
counted one of the strong financial 
institutions of Boston, ready to cope 
with banking propositions according to 
the needs of the times. It is the strong 
centralization of interests in institutions 
of this kind that does most to avert dis- 
aster from spasmodic stock flurries, when 
the actual resources of the country do 
not warrant apprehension. 
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GCARCELY one year ago, out of the 
scorching haze of Italian September, 
I ascended the long marble stairway from 
St. Peters at Rome to the Vatican. After 
a short wait in the corridor, we were in 
the presence of His Holiness Pope Leo 
XIII. The prim puritan lady at my 
side was greeted first, and she stooped 
and kissed the great green seal ring on 
the extended hand. The gentle, grac- 
ious stnile, the tender light from the 
brown eyes beneath the white cap — all 
so simple, so unstudied—made a picture 
fascinating and vivid. Pontiff and puri- 
tan met, and the barriers of centuries 
seemed to me dissolving in the sunlight 
which streamed in from the Sistine 
chapel like an aureole. 

The plaudits of the thronging pilgrims 

















whom the pope had just blessed; the 
measured march of the procession of car- 
dinals; the treasures from the brushes of 
masters on the walls and ceiling; the 
storied traditions of ages: all these were 
lost to me as I watched this simple scene 
—so void of all ceremonial, so vivid in 
its simplicity, and so divine in its touch 
of the human. 
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As the last embers of life faded in 
Pope Leo—somehow I felt the hot tears 
rushing. Although not of his church, 
I never could forget the beneficent kind- 
liness of that look given the kneeling 
daughter of the puritans who paid her 
tribute to the pontiff not only as the 
head of the Catholic church but as a 
man whose life belonged to all history 
and was a heritage of humankind. 

The small and stooping, white robed 
figure in the chair borne on the shoul- 
ders of the sturdy Swiss guards toward 
the altar was an ideal picture of serenity. 
The little crucifix sparkled in the sun- 
light as he arose, with ’kerchief in one 
hand and holding to the side of the 
chair with the other, turning right and 
left to the cheering pilgrims from Aus- 
tria. There was an unstudied and win- 
some graciousness in every move of the 
slight form that reminded me at once 
of William McKinley: that giving of 
himself to others; that heartsome pulsat- 
ing sympathy that never fails to awaken 
a responsive chord. 

Memories of days in Rome cluster 
about this scene. The Forum, the Par- 
thenon, the Coliseum, the Quirinal—all 
these were interesting as history; but 
here was a man—regal in the richness of 
manhood—who gave life to the picture. 
The vast splendor of St. Peter’s, sublime 
in its traditions and associations; the 
great monument of Michael Angelo—all 
this of vital interest, because of Leo at 
the Vatican. 

The history of the Roman people of 
centuries is told in paragraphs of broken 
English by the guides, as we stand on 
Palatine and look upon the seven hills 
which reveal the scenic setting of the 
story. Frowning St. Angelo near by 
has its prison shadows by way of con- 
trast to the glittering dome of St. Peter’s. 
And yet in all this, the interest centered 
in the slight figure within the Vatican 
walls, who belonged to humankind of 
his day, as did our own McKinley. 
Kindred affections of the world focus in 
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ideal human character, and this is truly 
a Catholicism far beyond creed and 
dogma. Pope Leo won the heart of the 
world by love—the attributes of his God 
and Christ,—and the beautiful sunset of 
his life illumes the great and stirring 
epoch in which he lived. 

The rich, resonant voice at the altar 
had a mature strength of itsown. This 
man’s mind had spoken to a world in en- 
cyclicals; had grappled the great ques- 
tions of present and future with an 
understanding and comprehension of 
life gained in those days when Joachim 
Pecci was a welcome visitor at Windsor 
and all the other capitals of Europe 
where the problems of civilization were 
met. His visit to England indicated 
where he obtained the beautiful enuncia- 
tion-of English with which he greeted 
American visitors. 

From the great organ came stately 
harmony as we retraced our steps down 
that long stairway. One last look at the 
white form as it faded away within the 
great doors. The papal chair which he 
had just left was touched by the pilgrims 
as they crossed themselves devoutly. 

As we drove away from the fluttering 
pigeons on the Plaza of St. Peter’s to 
seek midday rest, there was a feeling 
that we had met in the flesh one of the 
great men of the times. After a long 
sigh, the silence was broken: 

‘*Such a good man and pure soul—so 
Christlike—I am glad I had the privi- 
lege of kissing the signet.” 

This from the lady of stern puritan 
blood and faith may not possess the 
rounded periods of classical eulogy, but 
it came straight from the heart. As for 
me—the inspiration of that noonday 
"adeseapn | of Pope Leo XIII was a sun- 

urst of the splendor of love — that love 
which’ comprehends all religions and 
all humanity. 


Do 


AUTUMN has begun to flaunt her 
banners along the roadsides. The 
farmer sees his outdoor year drawing to 
a prosperous close. The school boys 


_and girls count the few remaining days 


of their vacation. The foresighted house- 
holder lays in his winter’s coal. Wall 
street has wrung the water out of stocks, 
some of it, at any rate, and sheared the 
lambs. Incidentally, some wolves also 
got sheared. Business generally is good, 
and the temper of the people is hopeful. 
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A Great National Movement 


By FRANCIS W. AVERY 


CONCENTRATED action which 

tends to destroy the vicious ele- 

ments in our American life may well 
deserve to be styled as an important 
national movement. ‘This is even more 
true when prominent churchmen, states- 
men, officers of the army and of the navy 
and representative business men of the 
great metropolitan marts of the country 
have united their efforts and their influ- 
ence in the purpose of a definite reform. 
When such a moveinent, about which is 
centered the great philanthropic forces 
of the nation, extends its beneficence 
to every section of the Union, its essen- 
tially national character is not to be dis- 
puted. 

There has recently come before the 
public a new practical temperance work 
which may justly make all of these three 
claims for greatness, and the plans of 
this organization are so broad that it 
seems destined to develop into one of 
the greatest moral factors in the coming 
years of our national life. 

Its first claim to greatness lies in the 
practical and efficient solution which it 
offers for one of our most vital national 
problems. ‘The much mooted question 
of race suicide has been recently resur- 
rected by our Chief Executive, and is 
today everywhere prominent in the arena 
of public discussion. And yet, nearly 
all of this discussion fails to recognize 
one of the most appalling degenerative 
forces that is operative in our Western 
civilization, a force that is constantly 
working havoc among the American 
people. 

In the United States, however, neither 
legislation nor moral reform has yet suc- 
ceeded in abating the frightful increase 
of this evil. Not to speak of the race 
suicide implied in nearly one hundred 
thousand deaths in this country alone 
annually attributable to alcoholism and 
in a still greater number of deaths due 
to the excessive use of drugs, we must 
face the fact that there is a constant de- 
terioration in the nerve-force and vital 
energy of our American life which is 
directly due to excess in the use of stim- 
ulants. American life is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to a wasting drain upon nervous 


energy, for the average man of no other 
race leads as intense a life as the Ameri- 
can. Consequently this evil, which is 
rooted in a weakness characteristic of the 
Yankee and his successors, has accumu- 
lated a frightful momentum and is devel- 
oping into a force which will prove to be 
an important element in the destiny of 
our Nation. Some theorists delight in 
treating this evil by purely moral in- 
fluence, consistent with their attitude 
toward alcoholism and drug addictions 
as merely a moral evil. Medical science 
has proven, however, that this taste is 
acquired: after a certain stage it is a rec- 
ognized disease and must be treated as 
such. But the medical profession stands 
almost powerless before these conditions ; 
for, as the physicians themselves testify, 
there is no specific in their materia medica 
that can cope with this disease. 

There is a treatment which for ten 
years has been known to the physicians 
of New York City as the only absolutely 
harmless and at the same time effective 
relief for this disease. During this time 
in New York City a very severe test has 
been made of the Oppenheimer treatment 
for alcoholism and drug addictions in 
all their forms. Some of the leading 
physicians of the city have been sending 
their worst cases of this disease to the 
Oppenheimer Institute, and with uni- 
form success they have been quickly 
relieved of their craving, and after two 
to four weeks’ treatment, have been 
restored to their normal condition. 
Before treatment the organs of the body 
were unable to perform their usual func- 
tions, the patient being unable to sleep 
or to eat without the aid of a stimulant 
through the cup or needle. ‘The treat- 
ment, however, so completely regenerates 
the nervous system that the body is able 
to run the course of nature’s plan without 
any stimulant whatever and thus have 
these victims of intemperance been res- 
cued from the curse of their lives. 

Last fall a group of some of the lead- 
ing men of the East secured the control 
of the Oppenheimer Treatment, and 
have since developed a great organiza- 
tion known as the Oppenheimer Insti- 
tute, whereby this treatment may be 
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brought within the reach of every victim 
of intemperance in the land. Herein 
lies the second strong claim which 
this organization may justly make 
for national importance. An advisory 
board has been established to cooperate 
with the directors of the institute in ex- 
tending its work. This board is com- 
posed of the following, among others: 


Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of the treasury of 
the United States; Postmaster General Henry C. 
Payne; Lyman J. Gage, ex-secretary of the treasury; 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, ex-postmaster general of 
the United States; Hon. Robert E. Pattison, ex-gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Senator Marcus A. Hanna; 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew Senator Knute Nelson, 
and several other congressmen; General H. C. Corbin, 
of the United States army; Admirals Dewey, Remey 
and Sigsbee of the navy; and representative church- 
men from every denomination, such as Bishop Charles 
H. Fowler of the Methodist Episcopal church, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and Rev. Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman of the Presbyterian church, Rev. Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson of the 
Baptist church, Rev. Robert Collyer of the Unitarian 
church; and also a group of well known philanthro- 
pists, such as Wharton Barker, A. H. De Haven, D. 
O. Mills, Robert Pitcairn and A. A. Purman. 


To make this enterprise the greatest 
possible beneficence and at the same 
time to insure its lasting stability, it has 
been wise to place it upon a business 
basis. The institute has been fortunate 
in securing a strong combination of 
business men whose very presence on 
the board of directors is a guarantee of 
the business integrity and ability of the 
corporation. The executive committee 
consists of Mr. James H. Alexander, 
formerly general manager of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company; Mr. José Aymar, 
president of the Oppenheimer Institute; 
Mr. Charles R. Brown, who is now 
managing director of the company and 
a well-known banker and broker; Mr. 
George S. Davis, formerly managing 
director of Parke, Davis & Co.; Mr. 
Carl H. Flower, with Carter, Hughes & 
Dwight, New York City; Dr. O. H. Lau, 
a well known physician and surgeon of 
Detroit, Mich. ; and Mr. Dwight W. Par- 
dee, assistant treasurer of the L. S. & 
M. S. railroad. Among the other direc- 
tors are Leroy W. Baldwin, president of 
the Empire State Trust Company; Mr. 
Archer Brown, the great iron merchant; 
Sylvester T. Everett, a banker of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; George Haldorn, of Butte, 
Montana; Leonard W. Sweet, New York 


wholesale jeweler. The wonderful re- 
sources of this combination of repre- 
sentative men of the country, added to 
the enthusiasm with which they are enter- 
ing upon this work, seem to presage a 
future for the Oppenheimer Institute in 
which it may prove to be one of the 
greatest moral blessings to our American 
society that has ever been put into 
operation. 

Until recently, the operation of this 
treatment has been confined to one 
building, 131 West Forty-Fifth street, 
New York City, save where the physi- 
cians, who are regular practitioners of 
good standing, have visited patients in 
their homes or at the club. The work 
has so developed in New York City, 
however, that the adjacent building has 
been pressed into service, as well as an 
additional house in the neighborhood, 
and thither temperance workers, church- 
men and patients themselves have been 
coming in great numbers, and an 
observer of the daily visitors on Forty- 
Fifth street might easily be convinced of 
the wide interest in this work. But not 
as heretofore will the sphere of influence 
of the Oppenheimer Institute be con- 
fined to New York City and environs. 
The management has planned to estab- 
lish forty branches of the Institute, plant- 
ing them in the great metropolitan cen- 


. ters all over the country, so that the 


treatment may be easily within the 
reach of any victim. Branches are 
already opened in Detroit, Michigan, at 
25 Piquette avenue; in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, at 110 West North avenue, Al- 
legheny, and in Philadelphia at 841 
North Broad street. In these cities 
local advisory boards have been organ- 
ized which are composed of the leading 
citizens of each center, and a large num- 
ber of patients are now under treatment 
outside of New York City. The other 
branches, which have been already 
planned, will be rapidly developed in 
the near future. The Oppenheimer In- 
stitute also proposes to establish a subsid- 
iary organization in England, and 
several very prominent medical men 
and some members of the Peerage and 
other great English philanthropists are 
deeply interested in the prospect of 
spreading the work in the British Isles. 

Thus, what is now growing into a great 
national movement, may in time de- 
velop into an international movement of 
tremendous influence. 
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A HAZY DAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TWIN TALC MOUNTAINS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 














The North American Talc Company 


HAT is talc? 

Almost everybody has heard of 
Talcum Powder, and people who know 
say that the late Gerhard Mennen 
amassed a fortune of two million dollars 
in a few years from the sale of this pro- 
duct; and Talcum Powder, before it js 
ground to the fineness of fine flour, is 
just plain everyday talc rock. 

Talc rock has some of the characteris- 
tics of human beings. It doesn’t all look 
alike, and because it doesn’t, geologists 
call it by different names. Some is called 
soapstone, some agalite, some pyro- 
phylite, some—well it doesn’t make any 
difference, it’s all talc, and to paraphrase 
a remark of Colonel Sellers in his ora- 
tion on eyewater, ‘‘everybody wants talc.”’ 

There isn’t enough talc in the world 
to ‘‘go ’round.’” Its uses are so mani- 
fold and the demand so much greater 


than the supply, that for most purposes 
manufacturers of chemicals of one kind 
and another have been obliged to use 
inferior substitutes at greater cost. 

The best and largest talc deposit in 
America is at Gouveuneur in New York 
state. It is mined there froin a great 
depth, and is found in narrow veins be- 
tween walls of solid granite. These walls 
of stone must be blasted out before the 
vein of talc can be removed, and, as in 
most other mines, it is necessary to 
operate powerful pumps night and day 
to keep the water out. In fact, talc 
mining is carried on just the same as 
gold or silver mining, only that tale 
mining is always extremely profitable 
while gold and silver mining is not 
always so. 

We have said that talc is plain every- 
day talc rock, ground up for manufactur- 
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ing purposes, but we haven’t told you 
why ‘‘everybody wants talc.’’ It is used 
extensively in the manufacture of soap. 


WHY EVERYBODY WANTS TALC 


It is used in the making of lubricating 
oils, and finds its way into all varnishes. 
Vast quantities are used in the manufac- 
ture of paints, particularly in the cold 
water variety, and all kalsomines and 
sizings. It is used asa starch in cotton 
bleacheries, and the stiff cloth lining 
frequently found in shoes is the result 
of filling the coarse mesh of the goods 
with talc-starch. It is an exceptionally 
good non-conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and is made into fire brick, stove 
linings and electrical insulators of all 
kinds. As an adulterant, it finds its way 
to a hundred different factories, but 
“that’s another story.’’ Its greatest 





NORTH AMERICAN TALC COMPANY 


commercial use, however, centers in one 
of our largest national industries — the 
manufacture of paper. Every pound of 
wall paper, news paper, book paper, writ- 
ing paper, or any other kind of paper 
contains a filler, and that filler is talc, of 
one kindoranother. ‘The quality of the 
gloss and polish on the surface of the 
paper depends upon the quality of the 
filler. We manufactured last year in the 
United States about 5,000,000 tons of 
paper and for every ton of pulp we used 
one-fourth of a ton of talc of one kind 
or another. Gouveuneur supplied 150, 
ooo tons of tale. Great Britain supplied 
150,000 of china clay, which paid a duty 
of $2.50 per ton, and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey supplied 500,coo tons of talc 
substitutes from their clay pits. 

It is cheaper to dig clay from the hill- 
side than to mine talc, but clay requires 


EXPERTS CUTTING A CHUNK OFF A TALC MOUNTAIN TO TEST ITS QUALITY 
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a vast amount of washing to expel all 
foreign and gritty substances, after which 
it must be thoroughly dried and packed 
in casks or sacks, so that, when prepared 
for market, a high grade clay has cost 
the producer as much as good talc has 
cost the mine owner. 

There are just as many grades of talcs 
and clays as there are grades of paper, 
and they vary proportionately in price. 
For paper-making purposes the great 
essentials in value making are: (1) free- 
dom from all grit, (2) whiteness in color. 
The Pennsylvania clay sells at $7.50 per 
ton; English clays of low grade bring 
$11.50 and high grade $17.50. 

The enormously increasing paper pro- 
duction of this country has taxed the talc 
and clay producers to their utmost to 
keep pace. The country has been 
scoured east and west, north and south, 
for a good quality of filler at low cost. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DISCOVERY 


A few years ago, mineral prospectors 
who had just begun the invasion of New- 
foundland, discovered two large hills or 
mountains of peculiar formation. Along 
the top of these hills, which are goo feet 
above sea level, and free from any soil 
covering, was presented to view a light 
yellow stone surface, polished as smooth 
as a house floor, the result of the ice 
movement over the face of that country 
thousands of years ago. The adjacent 
hills for miles around were examined 
thoroughly, but no similar formation was 
found. These two mountains, divided 
by a valley in which lies a large pond, 
were found to be asolid mass of pyro- 
phylite from base to summit; what lays 
below the base line we do not know, but 
‘above ground”’ and exposed to view 
we have thirty million tons of the finest 
pyrophylite, or talc, ever discovered. A 
ninety-nine years’ lease of the two square 
miles within which these hills lay was at 
once obtained from the government of 
Newfoundand. A shaft was sunk to a 


depth of thirty-five feet and a drift was 
made for a short distance from the bot- 
tom. The quality was unchanged, and 
all that could be desired. Further sink- 
ing was shown to be unnecessary, for 
whether at the summit or at the base, one 
side or the other, wherever a blast was 
put in, the same material was thrown out 
in car lots. 


CLOSE TO SEA AND RAILWAY 


This property is located near Fox 
Trap, in Conception Bay. It is only 
twenty miles from the city of St. John’s 
and two miles froin the line of the New- 
foundland Railway. Holyrood, a land- 
locked and open-all-the-year-’round har- 
bor, with an abundance of water for the 
largest steamers, is only twelve miles 
away. The vast deposits of hematite 
iron, estimated at 90,000,000 tons, owned 
by the Dominion Steel Company, are only 
seven miles from this property. 

In December last, the attention of 
some Boston gentlemen was called to 
this property, and, after a full investi- 
gation and consultation with the best 
known talc experts and paper makers, 
secured the ninety-nine years’ lease from 
the holders. Within the past month 
a representative of the company has 
visited the property and returned to Bos- 
ton, bringing with him fifty tons of pyro- 
phylite, which is now being ground at the 
Arlington Mills. A corporation has been 
formed under the laws of Maine, with a 
capital stock of $3,000,000 (common) no 
bonds or preferred. The par value of 
the shares is $100. 

The company has arranged with eight 
large paper mills to take about five tons 
each for a test run, after which contracts 
will be entered into for stated quantities 
at regular periods. One of these mills 
now uses one hundred tons of English 
clay per day, or 35,000 tons per annum. 
It is fully expected that contracts will be 
signed for 100,000 tons per annum with- 
in a month or six weeks. 








4 THE 


The average selling price of all talcs 
and clays, as we have already shown, is 
$12 perton. The cost to our company 
of its high grade —and it has only one 
grade of talc—is as follows: 


Royalty per ton to lessors . « $d 
Quarrying ee Se See ee 25 
Railway haul (14 miles) to shipping port, 

per ton ° ° ‘. * ° 94 
Steamer freight to Boston or New York, 

per ton a ee a 5.50 
Grinding and bagging perton . 2.00 
Total cost perton,f,o.b.cars . . $4.57 


Thus: — 


In competition with lowest grades of 
clays which sell at $7.50 we net per ton, $ 2.93 
In competition with high grade clays at 


$17.50 we net per ton, . " . - 31293 
Or 

On an average, in competition with all 

clays at $12 per ton we net, . r « 7.43 
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A GENUINE BONANZA 


It is therefore perfectly clear that we 
are absolutely in control of the entire 
market. 1st, Because our product is all 
of the highest grade. 2nd, Because we 
can sell at a profit of $2.93 per ton, in 
competition with the lowest grades pro- 
duced anywhere. 3rd, Because our sup- 
ply is absolutely inexhaustible. 

Our operating expenses reach the mini- 
mum because ours is not a mine buta 
quarry. We have no hoisting of material 
or pumping of water; simply blasting out 
of the rock and filling it into cars. 

The building of a spur of railway from 
the main line, (narrow gauge) up to our 
quarry will cost not more than $9,000. 
It is estimated our shipping dock, pock- 
ets and machinery will cost $15,000 and 
equipment on the premises about $6,000 
more or $30,000 in all. As a stock of 


A GROUP OF THE HARDY MEN OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND TALC MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
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5,000 tons must always be ready for de- 
livery at our ware houses in New York or 
Boston, it will require the constant in- 
vestment of $25,000 for this contingency ; 
and for the purpose of securing the nec- 
essary working capital the company now 
offer for sale a limited amount of its cap- 
ital stock at $25 per share. 


READY TO SHIP JUNE 15 


The transportation and shipping facil- 
ities will be ready for service on June 
15th and it is confidently expected that 
30,000 tons of our product will have been 
sold and paid for at a profit of $7.43 per 
ton before Jan. 1st, 1904, or a net profit 
of $229,000 in the first six months of 
operation, or a dividend of 7 per cent, 
and there seems no argument against our 
expectation to dispose of 200,000 tons 
during the years 1904-1905 at a profit of 
nearly $1,500,000, or a dividend of fifty 
per cent. . 


In conclusion, the most searching in- 
quiry is solicited, because there is no 
mine on earth with so certain a future, 
no oil well that holds such inexhaustible 
wealth, and no proposition — not even 
the old Bell Telephone — ever extended 
an inviting hand to the investing public 
which held so much of faithful promise 
and ability to return almost fabulous 
riches, as does this property in the 
island of Newfoundland, and $25 buys 
one share now. Par value $100. 

In eighteen months that share will 
have paid $57, and, on a seven per cent 
basis, be worth $700 or more. This is 
more than the chance of a life-time, and 
we expect the limited amount of stock 
offered will be taken very quickly. 

Samples and further information upon 
request. Remit promptly to 

CHESTER R. LAWRENCE, 
Fiscal Agent, 
131 State street, Boston. 





ODE 
We are the music makers, With wonderful deathless ditties 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, We build up the world’s great cities, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, And out of a fabulous story 
And sitting by desolate streams ;— We fashion an empire’s glory : 
World-losers and world-forsakers, One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: Shall go forth and conquer a crown: 
We are the movers and shakers And three with a new song’s measure 
Of the world forever, it seems. Can trample a kingdom down. 
We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth ; 


And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is an age that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


Arthur O'Shaughnessy 
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IT WILL PAY 












BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SIMILKAMEEN FALLS, OKANOGAN COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


While Grass Grows and Water Runs. 


HE Similkameen Falls Power and Development Company of Okanogan 
T county, Washington, offers for a limited time as a strictly high grade invest- 

ment one-half (100,000 shares) of its preferred stock at the low price of 50 
cents per share. This price is subject to advance without notice, its purpose 
being served as soon as funds enough are in hand to complete the first 1,000- 
horse-power plant now in process of construction. In fact, the work is being 
rushed with all speed and this amount of power (1,000 h. p.) will be ready for 
use on or before November 1 of the present year. 

The company doesn’t owe a single dollar in the world, but it must have 
money for labor and necessary machinery, hence the price as quoted above to 
the very earliest investors. Figures and contracts for all of the machinery are 
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now being made with the Westinghouse and General Electric companies of which 
immediate advantage must be taken. 

The Similkameen company is in a position, once its plant is completed, to 
furnish electrical power at less than one-third of the ordinary cost of steam, even 
under the most favoratle circumstances. Based on these figures and on the pres- 
ent demand for the company’s product, the first or single 1,000-horse power 
development will earn annually a little over $40,000, net and clean, above all 
fixed charges of operation. Out of these earnings the company proposes to pay 
7 per cent interest on its preferred stock semi-annually, a fact that becomes lumi- 
nous as soon as it is realized that only $14,000 of the $40,000 can be used in so 
doing. 

The remaining $26,000 may either be passed as a dividend among the holders - 
of common stock or used in the development of an additional 9,000-horse-power, 
the same being easy of accomplishment within the amount above stated. 

Here is an investment, better than a first mortage on real estate. 

First: Because the guaranteed rate of interest is the highest known, being 
14 per cent on the actual investment. 

Second: To realize this profit, a new investment is not necessary every 
three or five years, for while grass grows and water runs, there will be an ever- 
increasing value in the company’s holdings. 

Third: The people of New England need neither argument nor demonstra- 
tion as to the great value of natural water power and its conversion into the con- 
venient form of electricity, the generally larger and prosperous industries of this 
section resting as they do almost wholly on the utilization of these great forces. 

Fourth: For an absolutely safe investment from any and all stand -points 
the world to date has not produced its equal. Fortune here joins with opportunity, 
a union so rare as to excite the most favorable comments, even in this age of 
miracles and wonder-workings. 

For all further information, call or write. 








J. M. HAGERTY & CO., Fiscal Agents 


OFFICES: The New “Boston Journal’ 
Building, Washington Street, Boston. 











Stock issued and registered by the Beacon Trust Company, Boston. 
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THE MAGEE GRAND 


Stars COMBINATION RANGE 
by Itself FOR GAS AND COAL 


Either coal or gas alone, or both together, as preferred. 











| 
| : 
TESTIMONIALS OF WEIGHT 
45 GREENWOOD AVE., LYNN, MAss. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY:— 
I have had a Magee Cook Steve for thirty-five years, and, today, no stove ever made can bake 


better. Nota cent of expense has ever been laid out for it until now. vies 
Yours respectfully, Cc. A. BROWNE. 





| 

335 CONCORD ST., MANCHESTER, N. H 

MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY:— . 

} Iam using one of your ranges that I bought in 1871. It is the 1870 style; No. 8, single oven. 
Since I bought it I have had no other cooking stove, having done all my work with it for my family. 

It is a nice looking and nice working stove today, after thirty-one years’ use. I wish you could see it. 

I have had three extra coal linings, and three grates for coal and one extra wood lining. Everyone 

who sees my stove says how nice it looks; mod it is true, for it is most as perfect now as it was the 

day I got it. Yours very truly, RS. L. I. ROBIE. 





Send for Catalogue 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


GAS DEPT., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Oldsmobile “Goes” 








“Nothing to watch but the road.’” 

The greatest efficiency with the least trouble is obtained by the mechanical perfec- 
tion of this world standard Runabout. 

No complicated machinery to get out of order—no ‘‘breakdowns”’—every part of the 
simple, strong and practical construction of the Oldsmobile is readily accessible and easily 
understood. It is built to run and does it. 

Runs thirty miles on one gallon of gasolene—Climbs any hill—Goes through the 
muddiest roads and is proclaimed by 8,000 users as “ 7he Best Thing on Wheels.” 


Price with Mud Guards, $650.00 











Call at any of our 58 selling agencies or write for illustrated book to Dept. 43 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 











Photographs 
From Nature 


AA set of four Special Platinum 
Prints from original negatives A 
taken at the height of the resort 
season and enya | the $6" 
of a vacation ata ae | 3 


MICHIGAN 
Summer Resort 








twill be mailed to any address on 
application toH. F. MOELLER, 
G. P. A., Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, Detroit, Mich., when re- 
— is accompanied by 25c. in 
‘oin or stamps to prep postage 
and packing. 3° i be ¢ 
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A POLLOETTE 

necessary to possesses all 
tell you that the the mechanical 
merits of the Apollo to convince you that it stands first 
among Piano-Players. It is only necessary to tell you the 
price to convince you that it is within your reach. The 
APOLLOETTE is the Apollo with all unnecessary details 
of construction eliminated. 


° Easy monthly payments can be 
Price, $ | 50. arranged by writing the 


Melville Clark Piano Company 


399-405 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
or THE APOLLO CO., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


T is only 
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Phoenix futual [ife[nsurance (c 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





EEE 






PAID POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZA- 
TION, FORTY-SIX MILLIONS 






PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS 
Jan 1 Inceme Assets Ins. in Force Jan. 1 
1893 $1,502,527.64 $10,047,249.00 $30,549,306.00 1893 
1903 3,495,571.88 15,699,212.40 70,864,592.00 1903 


Issues every desirable form of Policy known to 
Modern Life Insurance. 

Policies are Clear, Brief, and contain Liberal en- 
dorsed Values, covering every Contingency. 

The 52nd Annual Statement of the Company 
shows Large Gains in every department. Report of 
Examination recently made by the Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner, List of Securities, together 
with Sample Policy Contract, furnished upon appli- 
cation to the Home Office at Hartford, Conn., or to 


McDONALD & WINGFIELD, 


MANAGERS, 


’ 615, 616, 617 Keller Building, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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CANE FIELD FOUR MONTHS OLD. 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


A Small Investment 


that will bring a comfortable income for life. You 
who want to know the true foundation on which 
fortanes are built; you who are looking for a pos- 
itive and sure income; you who want an investment 
as safe as Government bonds and that will pay 
many times better, be fair with yourselves. Ask us 
the facts; learn how thousands are making money 
—— us, it will only cost you a postal card to 
nd out. 


The Chicago Title & Trust Gompany 
hold the deeds to 6,200 acres of the best land in the 
Republic of Mexico. This tract is known as the 
MONTEZUMA PLANTATION, and the company 
now has 150 acres of Sugar Cane ready for cutting. 
A conservative estimate places the profits on Sugar 
Cane at $200 per acre. 300 acres are now set out in 
Rubber orchards, and the gg ay has Rubber 
nurseries sufficient to ——t the entire develop- 
ment. The profit on rubbber is from $300to $500 

r acre. Eventually 1,000 acres of this land will 

2 planted to Sugar Cane and 5,000 to Rubber 
with a small acreage for other profitable tropical 
roductions. A Sugar Mill is being erected to care 
or the Cane and sufficient buildings and appur- 
tenances are being constructed to make the planta- 
tion complete. 

There are 6,000 shares of stock, par value 
$300.00 per share, which can be paid for at the rate 
of $2.50 per month, per share, if desired. Dividends 
are paid on the amount of money paid on the con- 
tracts for the length of time it has been paid. If 
you are at all interested in Mexico and the enor- 
mous profits derived from this the richest country 
in the world, write for literature. : 

If you can spare 10c a day, fill out this coupon 
and send it to us. We will send documents that 
absolutely prove the certainty of enormous profits 
on this investment. 


MONTEZUMA AGENCY 


Room H, 1107 Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO 


lam interested in your proposition in 




































Magazine 
and will thank you to send detailed infor- 
mation. 
My Name is 
My Street No. is 
DED STON G8 ss ee ee 
My State is 





























THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


as conducted under the direction of 


GEO. R. CRAW 





April Talk 


Aman who had so little capital that he began bus!l- 
ness with only a desk in his residence, to-day Is 
very wealthy, and employs over 50 stenographers, 
His name Is Fred Macey. of Grand Rapids, Mich., 





and he Is In the mail-order business. 





All the great mail-order successes 
were made from small beginnings. 

In fact, success in the mail- 
order business seems to come most 
surely to the man who starts with 
small capital. . 

Many instances of this will be 
given during the year in these 


ks. 

The instance this month is that 
of Fred Macey, of the Macey Fur- 
niture Co,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

My system of mail-order mer- 
chandising permits you to start 
night, in inning @ mail-order 
business. & 

It effects the co-operation of the 
Manufacturer with the Beginner. 

Iam putting the mail-order busi- 
ness upon yg plane, Themem- 
bers of my ; 
Manufacturers and Mail-Order 
Firms handle only goods of merit, 
made by the best and most reli- 
able manufacturers. 

If my long experience as ad- 
vertising manager for some of the 
largest firms in the United States; 


ulletin Service of | po: 





as & Newspaper man, as an ad- 
writer, critic, advertising agent, 
as one of the editors of the Mail- 
Order Journal, and as the Mail- 
Order Editor, of the Book-keeper 
Magazine, of Detroit, Mich., can 
be of value to you, it may be had 
in connection with my Bulletin 
Service of high-class Manufactur- 
ers and Mail-Order Firms. 

If you desire to engage im the 
mail-order business on small cap- 
ital, developing the business dur- 
ing spare moments, with the say- 
ings from your salary, or if you 
have unwisely handled cheap, 
shoddy and scheme goods, send 
for my proposition, 

I have no outfit to sell you, or 
worthless advertising space to dis- 


se of, 
Write to-day for my free booklet, 


**Co-operation for Profit,”’ if you 
command a cash capital of at least 


25. 

It will be a step toward an inde- 
pendent income and a lucrative, 
established business of your own. 





. Address GEO. R. CRAW, 


Bulletin Service of Manufacturers and Mall Order Firms. 
Sulte 61 84 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL, 











in town, 


gown, 


Whenever you visit the shops 
Looking for braid to bind your 


Secure this braid wherever found 














The Braid that’s known the 
world around. 





GOFF’S 
ANGORA 
BRAID 


is now put up in both 4 and 5 yd. pieces 
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Edison Phonographs 


$12.50—Gem Outfit No. 1. 


A genuine Edison Phonograph, including new 
model extra loud Reproducing Speaker, Oak Car- 
rying Case, Amplifying Horn, Camels-hair Brush 
and Five New Edison Moulded Records, $12.50. 
Transportation charges prepaia east of the Mis- 
Sissippi River, and that far to points beyond. 











































Gem Outfit No.2. Same Machine as above 
with large 24 in. Brass Amplifying Horn, Sup- 
porting Crane and one dozen Edison Moulded 
Records, $17.50. Transportation charges pre- 
paid east of the Mississippi River, and that far to 
points beyond. 














$22.50—Standard Outfit No. 3. 


A latest 1903 model Edison Phonograph, with 
Brass Amplifying Horn, Model C Reproducing 
Speaker, Camels-hair Brush, and 5 NEw Edison 
Moulded Records, $22.50. Transportation 
charges prepaid east of the Mississippi River and 
that far to points beyond. 


Standard Outfit No. 4. Same machine as 
above, with 8 Edison Moulded Records, 2 Shaved 
Blanks, and 1 Recorder (for making records at 
home), $27.50. Transportation charges prepaid 
as on Outfit No. 3. 








$32.50 Home Outfit No. 5. 


Including genuine Edison Home Phonograph 
with Reproducer, Recorder, Shaving attachment, 
5 Edison Moulded Records, Amplifying Horn 
and Chip Brush, $32.50. Transportation charges 
paid east of the Mississippi River, and that far to 
points beyond. 


Home Outfit No. 6. Same as Outfit No. 5, 
with 12 Edison Records instead of 5, Transpor- 
tation charges paid as on Outfit No. 5. Price $35 














The above outfits have been made up by us with a view to supplying the demand for practical and dur- 
able outfits for home and_ exhibition use, at reasonable prices. They are guaranteed in every particular, 
and if not satisfactory can be returned at our expense and money will refunded. Remittances should be 
made by Express Money Order, Post-office —— Order, or Draft on Boston, payable to the Eastern Talking 
Machine Co., or by Registered Letter. Either of the above forms insures absolute safety from losses by 
mail. Our references—any bank or mercantile agency. We are the largest Talking Machine Mail Order 
House in the United States. Our responsibility is vouched for by the publishers of this magazine. We 
carry complete stocks of Edison Phonographs, Edison Moulded Records, Victor Disk Talking Machines, 
Victor and Monarch Indistructible Records, Horns, Carrying Cases, Record Boxes, Cabinets, etc.,etc. In 
fact everything for talking machines. Write for complete catalogues. eee : 

If you own a talking machine send your name and address for our mailing list and receive supplements 
of new records, free, as issued. State make of machine you own. Every owner of a Phonograph should 
have the C. W. N. Hand-Book of the Phonograph—use and care of machine and how to make records. Paper 
cover, 25c. Cloth bound, soc., postpaid 


THE EASTERN TALKING [MACHINE 


WHOLESALE. EVERYTHING FOR 
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Victor Disk Machines 


‘‘HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


$17.50 Royal Outfit 
No. A. 


Includes a Gold Medal Winning 
Victor Disk Machine, with new im- 
proved Sound Box and 5 Victor 
7-in. Indestructible Records, $17.50. 
Transportation charges prepaid 
east of the Mississippi River and 
that far to points beyond. 


Royal Outfit No. B.—Same 
Machine as above, but with 12 
Victor 7-in. Records, $20.00. Trans- 
portation charges prepaid as on 
Outfit A. 
































$30.00 Junior Outfit 
No. C. 


Including latest model Victor 
Junior Disk Machine, in golden 
oak cabinet, brass amplifying horn, 
Improved Exhibition or Concert 
Sound Box, 6 7-in. Victor Records 
and 8 10-in. Monarch Records. 
Just the outfit for exhibition and 
concert work, $30.00. Transpor- 
-— charges prepaid as on Out- 
it A. 


Junior Outfit No. D.—Same ; ee 
as above, but with 12 Victor 7-in. , 
Records and 6 10 in. Monarch Records, $35.00. Charges prepaid as on Outfit A. 





GES at 
mined 








Monarch Outfit No. E, $40.00. 


Includes Monarch Exhibition Machine, with 21-in. horn and Concert Sound Box and 6 
Monarch 10-in. Records. Charges prepaid as on Outfit A. Concerts can be given in the largest 
halls with this outfit. 

Additional Records for above machines: Victor 7 in., 50c. each, $5 per dozen; Monarch 10 
in., $1.00 each, $10 per dozen. 








The above outfits have been selected to supply the demand for a durable and satisfactory machine for 
home or concert use and are fully guaranteed in every way, and if they do not prove satisfactory can be 
returned at our expense and money will be refunded. 

_ _ See suggestions for remittances on opposite page. Weare the largest Talking Machine mail order house 
in the United States and our responsibility is vouched for by the publishers of this magazine. 

The Victor Machines described above were awarded the gold medal for superiority of sound reproduction 
over all competing machines at the Pan-American Exposition, and were recently used in London to enter- 
tain the guests of the King and Queen of England. 

If you own a Talking Machine send us your name and address stating what make machine you have and 
we will mail you free supplemerit of new records as issued. 


CO., Incorporated, 177 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TALKING MACHINES. RETAIL, 
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HINA 


S Trade-mark Registered) | 


Consumption 


4 Mr. Albert Ballert 
H 1101 Western avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, writes: “Five years 
f ago my doctor said I had con- 
4 sumption and was feeding me 
with creosote, I heard about 
Oxydonor, bought one, and it § 
has proved to be a health- 
preserver, money-saver, and 
the best, most looked-for ar- 
ticle we have home. : 
it saved my life. 
gained twenty 
weight since using it.” 


WARNING 


This is the original and only genuine in- % 
@ strument, and it is made by Dr. H. Sanche, the § 
Inventor and Discoverer of this method. His 
name is plainly stamped on every genuine ine ¥ 
strument, as in above cut. Accept no other 


: DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
Wa 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
57 State St., Chicago. 2968 St, Catherine St., 

>. Montreal, Cap. 











HELP FURNISHED to 
all departments of 
Hotels and _ private 
family work, in any 
part of the U. S., at 
short notice. 


For information and terms, write or 
telegraph to I. H. CABANISS, Help 
Agent, 816 19th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton,D.C. Telephone Call, 919 W. 


























, T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. 
_ Military Goods, NEW and old, auctioned 
to F. Bannerman, 579 B’w’y. 15c Cat’l’g m’I’d 6c. 


MORPHINE 


opium ~~ LAU DANUM nantes cured by OPACURA, 
& painless home treatment, endorsed and used by leadin: 
physicians. A TRIAL TREATMENT sufficient to convince 
you it WILL CURE, sent FREE, with book of testimonials 
sealed. Correspondence Confidential 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. T, San Antonio, Tex»s 
















Maybe 
You’re Wrong 
when you think you know a thing 
or two about illumination. Ever 
strike you that a light that is 7 
brilliant and nothing more is 
about the poorest light you can Y 
use? Take ti» 
The Angle Lamp ) 
for example. It's more brilliant Pee 
than gas or electricity, but it 
has quality. It has the peculiarly beau- 
tiful softness that comes from oil 
properly combusted. Burns 18¢, 



























THE worth of = . month. > 
ric2 $1.80 up. ARK 
LAMP co = 
NEW YORK 





“Th © f Th 1? you. have: fot 

you have for 
IS 2 or a , anything you 
want. Get our gigantic paper that prints thousands of ex- 
change ads. 6 mo. trial subscription 10 cts. Your money 


back cheerfully if you are not delighted. Address, 
THIS FOR THAT, 1720 Star Bldg., Chicago 
writing for 


$5 TO $10 WEEKLY wii‘ 


own home. Outfit Free. Send self addressed, stam 
envelope for position to FREDERICK COMPANY, 
41s Park Row Building, New York City. 


Book free, telling how to 

invest in the Ginseng in- 

dustry and_double your 
y MILLS. 


mone F. B 


Box 60, Rose*Hill, N.Y. 


Very Low Rate. 


FIFTY DOLLARS is the rate offered by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Victoria and other points on the Pacific Coast, 
Feb. 15th to April 3oth. 

Passengers by this route can go all the way 
from Boston and intermediate points, without 
change. 

Every Wednesday one of the Canadian Paci- 
fic’s commodious and comfortable Tourist 
Sleeping Cars will start, making the entire trip 
across the continent, the charge for double 
berth in which is but $8.00. 

Further information will be supplied to Set- 
tlers and Tourists, by addressing H. J. Colvin, 
362 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$15.00 List — REFRIGERATORS 
$ 6 oa ] 


Factory closing out on account 
of trust. Prices less than cost 
to:manufacture. White enamel 
lined, zinc lined, charcoal, gran- 
ite rock filling. Our prices $5 
to $8 less than department 
stores. Sent anywhere C.O.D., 
subject to approval. 


JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO,, 
66 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
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YOU CAN’T FOOL MOTHER 


or anyone else ~~ 


ever TA TASTED 
. Cadalys “Tie 
Taste 


y Brand Tells” 


Beef F Extract 


It makes the most savory Soups, Sauces 
Gravies, 


«Beef Tea 


IMPORTANT! Our FAMOUS 
INDIAN HEADS are highly prized for 
“dens.” We will send you one FREE 
if you will send us the names of your 
grocer and drug gist and 4 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing, or a metal cap 
‘ from a 2-0z. jar of Rex Brand Beef Ex- 
tract. Address BEEF EXTRACT DEPT. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., . . . SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 








Raymond & Whitcomb’s Tours 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A party under special escort will leave Boston, May 2, for a Splendid Tour to the 


(jrand Cafion of Arizona 


(THE TITAN OF CHASMS), 
AND TO THE FINEST RESORTS OF SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL 








pao coperieniine Me soto by ieee e 
California, es.osinmines grnpian Scenic Alaska 
Northwest with a Grand Voyage to 


on the Magnificent Excursion Steamship, ‘‘Spokane,”’ with returns from Puget Sound either over the 
Canadian Bacite Railway, or vie the Northern Pacific route with a side trip through the YELLOWSTONE 
AL PARK. One party from San Francisco May 29 returns by the Northern Pacificroute. Another party 
wit See yo Francisco June 2, returning over the DENVER & RIO GRANDE BOUTE. including visits to 
Salt Lake City, The Royal Gorge, Manitou Springs, Garden of the Gods, Cripple Creek, 
Denver, ete. Later parties will leave San Francisco June ak roaraing by the Northern routes, Alaska, etc. 
This party yf travel in a Superb Special Pallman Train, making the outward journey on the magnifi- 
cent **FOUR TRACK SYSTEM,” THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINE to Chicago, and thence via the 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE SYSTEM« through to the Pacific Coast. 


PRICES 


Everything with party outward (including the Grand Canon), to arrival in —— a, with railway 
ticket only returning by any direct route, $1253 or, returnin, as a northern route, $13 

For a complete tour of 42 days, returning through Colorado, 

For a complete tour of 47 days, including Alaska (on May 26 sien, $375. 

The same with added tri) ip through the Yellowstone National Park, 8. 

Prices of other dates and routes on application. Everything strictly high-class at moderate cost, 

Send for our special Grand Canon circular. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 23 Union Sauare ee ee 
005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOW TO 
BREATHE for 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH and 
ENDURANCE 


The aim of every system of phys- 
cal exercise is to invigorate and 
rebuild the internal organism— the 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, In- 
— etc. By intelligently ap- 
plied 


BREATHING 
-GYMNASTICS 


I accomplish this directly. My method enables the ——- 
woman to invigorate her internal organs as thorough] 
though she possessed the muscles and endurance of a en 
cules. I first develop your lungs and teach you how to 
breathe deeply, causing an abundant ; Supply of rich blood to 
flow through every vein in the body nm I develop your 
external body, Adopting any other Tnethod is like beginning 
at the end and working backwards. / guarantee unques- 
tionable results, Let me send you my handsomely illus- 
trated book, “Experience versus Experiment,” descriptive 
of my course and methods, IT’S FREE 

Nore.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book, giving much 
valuable advice on Breathing and Exercise. Correct and 
Incorrect breathing is clearly described by diagrams, etc. 
This is the most instructive treatise ever published on this 
subject, and is well worth ten times the small price asked. 
Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. VON BOECKIIANN, R. S., 
1213 Hartford Bidg., Union $q., New York City 














$1 () DRESSES ANY WOMAN 


Complete from HEAD to TOE 
in latest style. 


FREE SAMPLES © 
AND MEASUREMENT BLANKS. ‘ 


To Introduce DIRECT to the 
Wearer our Ladies’ Custom 
Tailoring we will make the 
first ten thousand suits abso- 
lutely to measure sent us for 
only $10 and ore the follow- 
ing COMPLETE OUTFIT 
EE Actually $28 value 
for only $10 and <a 
to pay till after you receive the suit an 
free outfit and find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and postoffice ad- 
dress, and we will send me ey 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH, 5-ft. 
tape line and measurement blank for 
size of Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes, 
Agenuiue wool mixed repellant 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse 
Suit, for such ladies’ tailors charge 


20. 
Straw pvenmes Hat, + rl 
Pair’ tylish Shoe ° 
Stylish Percale Shirtwaist I bo 
Pair Lisle Thread Hos 
Lace Bordered Handkerchief ‘50 
Handsome Leather Belt -50 
Ladies pay daily for this $28. 00 
DON’T DELAY — After hav- 
ing filled 10,000 orders our prices 
for these suits will be $20.00 
and No Free Articles. 


GENTS’ COMPLETE 

OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring Dept. 521, 

244 Market Street, Chicago. 


Reference: First Nat'l Bank, Chicago. Capital $12,000,000. 
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No. 26. 


out tools 


Pat. Feb, 25, 1902. 





Headquarters for 


Sloyd a Specialty. 





HANDY BENCH CABINET “°° 


A complete Bench and rump for a good 
variety of tools with drawers, lockers or 
The Bench has a solid Maple Top 
3 ft. long, with strong vise and stops for 
holding work. There are sliding guides, for 
supporting large work, which can be drawn 
out increasing the width of Bench Top where 
necessary. 
inches deep, 18 inches wide, and about 6 feet 
6 inches high. 
securely locked. 
No. 25. Whitewood, panelled and 
and shellacked, without tools 
Solid Oak, 
panelled and shellacked, with- 


A good assortment of wets will be sent, including 
the oak cabinet, for $25. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


Manual Training Benches, Tools & Supplies. 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS... 


The cabinet takes room only 12 


It is neatly panelled- and 


$18.00 
$20.00 


whitewood 


120 SUMMER ST., 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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Varicocele Cured At, Home. 


PAINLESSLY, RAPIDLY & PERMANENTLY. 

Men suffering from weakened nerve force, constant depression, 
gloomy forebodings, fast becoming unfitted for active business 
life, fail to attribute their deplorable state to the proper cause. 
They know they have Varicocele as they have suffered some dis- 
comfort on account of it, particularly while standing. But the evil 
effects due to Varicocele are so gradual that they neglect it until 
the entire system is waiaiont and they are forced to realize 
that something must be done to prevent them from breaking 
down completely. To such sufferer I say, don’t fall into the 
hands of Quacks—don’t submit to the knife—don’t pay en- 
ormous sums to so-called specialists. After an exhaustive 
study of pelvic and nervous diseases extending through my 
entire medical life, I became convinced some years ago that 


Varicocele was the foundation of-almost all nervous break- 
downs among men. I then bent every energy toward the 
discovery of a cure for this disease, and two years ago 
succeeded in perfecting and patenting a simple mechan- 
ical device with which I have since cured 3621 cases. I 
guarantee this device to cure any case of Varicocele 
without inconvenience or loss of time from business, 


I will send sealed my treatise on the cause, 
effect and cure of Varicocele, to any sufferer 
FREE OF CHARGE or my device in a plain, 
sealed package, prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. 


MARK M. KERR, M. D., 
307 Park Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














How Much 
Do You Earn? 


Are you “a round peg in asquare hole?’? Does your present Learn 
occupation pay all you know you are worth? Are you am- 

bitious to earn more? Do you fit into your place exactly ? s48 
Advertisement writers are in great demand. You could probably Ad-Writing 
obtain a fine position quickly if you knew how to write advertise- ° 
ments. Ad. writers earn from By Mail 


$25 to $150 a Week 


The New England School of Advertising teaches you how to 
write ads by its own original series of practical lessons, which 
are sent by mail. Henry E. Snow, the General Manager, stands 
at the very head of the profession. The instruction is under his 
personal supervision Leading business houses of the country 
endorse his system. Send for prospectus “ Ad. Writing as a Pro- 
fession for Men and Women,” — it is free. 


New England School of Advertising, 


Henry E. Snow, Gen. Man’gr. 46 Clinton St., Boston 
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Willis’ Home Cure Cannot Fail 





An Unparalieled Record, 
100 per cent cures to 
staycured. . ...-s 














It Makes Men Look Like len, Feel Like len, Act Like [en. 


To prove this is true, I will send, in plain wrapper, a large treatment, suf- 
ficient to test its wonderful merit, free of all expense to those who write me 
in good faith. To be cured by my cure means to be cured forever. 
how easily it acts it is only necessary to take a few doses at home, at work 
anywhere, A wonderful change will be noticed at once. The craving for ali 
intoxicants will be destroyed; the nerves become steady; the appetite for 
food will return; refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise and delight 
you. Its magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the system, 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED 


Easily, Safely, Absolutely, at Home, With No Loss of Time. 





Large 
Treat- 
ment 


FREE 


To show 











I have thousands of grateful letters from those who have been cured by my Home Cure, and 
will send you some of these letters if you desire to read them. Remember I want to 
eure the worst cases, especially those who have been deceived by worthless remedies. 
If your friend is the worst case in the community, I am more anxious than ever to cure him. I 
don't want one cent of money until I prove to your entire satisfaction that my Home Cure isa 
genuine boon to those who need it. Can any offer be faired ? Write to-day for free treatment tc 


Parker Willis, 12 Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Why Force a Disgusting Dose 


on yourself or Children, when 


C.O.D. TABLETS 


of Condensed COD Liver Oil 


are exactly the same good old food medicine in dry tablet form. 
Swallow ’em whole—no taste, no smell. Ask your druggist, 
or drop us a line and we will deliver them to you C.O. 5. at 
the regular price. 50c. and $1 a bottle. 


DR. KASSON CHEMICAL CO., 
$50 Nassau Street, - - - - - New York City. 
















Wi c ‘D. TABLETS 
Aelia 











book is ten cents. 


sanitarium. 





with a vigorous circulation. 


reflex diseases. 


mind as well as of the body. 


I cannot, in this short announcement, explain my theories—they have long since become 
demonstrated facts—but I will send to anyone afflicted with Varicocele my treatise on 
Special Diseases, which is both theoretical and practical. 
If a description of symptoms is given I will write my professional 
opinion regarding the case, telling you whethe it is necessary for you to come to my 
Home for treatment. 
Men from all parts of the world are being treated at my 
I prefer giving personal attention to every patient, 
but if it is impossible for you to visit me at once, your letter 
will have my careful answer if addressed to 


Delmer D. 
Suite 104, 132 


Richardson, M. D., 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MIND-BRAIN 


Mentality, in all its perfection and strength, is only possible when the 
brain as well as the other nerve-centers and vital organs is endowed 
Stagnation of blood, Varicocele, is re- 
sponsible for more cases coming under the head of either weakened, 
obscured, or defective mentality, than all the other diseases that afflict 
and prematurely destroy mankind. 

I have made an original and exhaustive study of mental diseases, 
nerve derangements and circulatory disturbances, and have limited my 
practice to the successful treatment of Varicocele and its associated or 
I have found that the blood is practically the life of the 


The sealed postage on this 
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Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protects that capital and renders that value 
permanent and certain. 


Policies All Ages, 1 to 70. Both Sexes. Amounts, $100,000 to $15. 
Write for Information. Dept. 116 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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‘You can get twice the 
value out of your toilet, 
twice the life and vim out 


of your bath,—in fact, a 
delightful Turkish bath 


sensation,— and at ten, 
yes, twenty times the 
saving if you have 


SAPO! 


Fy FOR TOILET AND BATH 

= Besides all this, you will think twice as 
much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
cake of this remarkable toilet soap to 
your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 
and surefor the mechanic’s grime. Keeps 
the skin soft and prevents chapping. 


- YOU CAN’T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
. = BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 



















































































A NEW WRITING BY CHARLES 





FERGUSON 


“Probes as deep as Carlyle and smites with the strength of Ruskin.” 


—Boston Transcript. 





THE NATIONAL is pleased to announce a series of six papers by 
CHARLES FERGUSON, the author of Zhe Religion of Democracy and The 


Affirmative Intellect. 


Mr. FERGUSON entitles this series 


THE GENIUS OF THESE STATES, 


with the explanatory sub-title, 


For the University, the Free City and the Unlimited Expansion of 
the Republic. 


The first paper will appear in the May number of this magazine. 


Mr. Ferguson 


offers this following statement as a preface to his new series: 


HE first and second articles will deal 

with the University. I want to show 
that the word university has an historical 
and etymological right to stand for some- 
thing quite other than a finishing-school 
for young ladies and gentlemen. In its 
broadest sense, the university is one of 
the three great historical conceptions of 
universal social order. The other two 
are the church and the empire. The 
church has held on to the ‘‘ideal’’ but 
let go of realities; the empire has held 
to the real but has let slip the ‘‘ideal.’’ 
Both have a great tradition, but in the 
nature of things neither the church nor 
the empire can, in and of itself, organize 
the modern world. The university can. 
It is the legitimate heir both of the ideal- 
ism of the church and the realism of the 
empire. It corrects the exaggerations of 
both. The university holds impartially 
to the humanities as well as the sciences; 
to the passion of art and the power of 
knowledge. In this broad sense of the 
word, the American republic is a vast 
university —a partnership of the people 
for the prosecution of the arts and 
sciences. And from this point of view 
there are no insoluble social problems — 
because there are no rights except such 
as are demonstrably useful. It becomes 


possible to escape from the dead-lock of 
our inherited conventionalities into the 
open air. 

In a narrower sense, the university 
must come to be understood as the name 
of a local institution in every town and 
city-ward that shall stand for the sover- 
eignity of the people — the organization 
of the public will. This can come to 
pass as soon as the public succeeds in 
achieving a will. Public sentiment has 
been a great power for ages, and recently 
public opinion has cut a large figure. 
But public will—a communal resolution 
to go and make improvements—is a new 
thing in nature, now being born and of 
unpredicable omen. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the public will there must follow 
a general break-up of the sects and 
parties. For people who really care 
about making improvements are all of 
one and the same religion and politics. 
It is easy to prove this to the satisfaction 
of people of that type; to others it is 
very difficult. 

The third and fourth articles will treat 
of the Free City. The city is the true 
unit of politics, always has been and in 
the nature of things, always must be. 
Civilization is the building of splendid 
and cosmopolitan cities—free cities of 























art and commerce. The machinery of 
states and nations (legislatures, con- 
gresses, postal unions and Hague tribu- 
nals) exists for this end and has no other 
right to exist. According to sound dem- 
ocratic theory, there is no sovereignty 
in any of this machinery. The sov- 
ereignty is in the free assembly of the 
people in the cities and towns. 

Of course no city can be free without 
respecting and making good use of 
machinery of this kind and a great deal 
more of a better kind that is about to be 
invented. A free city, like a free man, 
is one that uses its powers for the 
advancement of civilization. No city, 
and no man, has a right to put obstacles 
in the way of civilization or a right to 
secede from the human race. And, prac- 
tically speaking, a city, if it would have 
its own way, must not only make for 
progress, but it must also convince the 
world that it is heading in that direc- 
tion. The case is the same with an in- 
dividual. 

The point here is that the initiative of 
social progress is to be looked for hence- 
forth not in legislatures, general govern- 
ments or international diplomacies, but 
in the cities. The municipal govern- 
ments are going to solve the social prob- 
lem in the United States; the rest of the 
political machinery will be worked only 
to register the results. The cities and 
towns can break the yoke of monopoly 


A NEW WRITING BY CHARLES FERGUSON 


because they can produce the only com- 
modity that cannot be cornered, the 
commodity that gives value to all others, 
to-wit: the artistic and scientific condi- 
tions of social life. 

In the fifth and sixth articles I intend 
to.consider the Expansion of the Repub- 
lic, showing how the political and indus- 
trial system of this country can be rapidly 
extended to Canada, Mexico, South 
America and throughout the world — if 
we will only quit thinking and talking of 
the old-world myth of national sov- 
ereignty, and will deal with our neigh- 
bors on sound business principles, 2. ¢., 
on artistic and scientific principles. We 
must come to understand and we must 
make our neighbors understand that our 
fundamental law is simply the primal 
instincts and the elemental forces — that 
the constitution of the United States is 
the constitution of the universe. And 
we must make propositions to the | 
Cubans, the Filipinos, the Canadians, | 
the Mexicans and the rest, that are good 
propositions from their point of view — 
propositions that they can see their own 
future in. ‘That is the mature genius of 
these states. We shall be able to give 
expression to it when professional good 
men and professional smart men have 
loosened their ancient grip a little bit — 
when we have built a few free cities, each 
with a university in it, a university of 
grown-up people. 


ONE of the many thousands who have read Zhe Religion of Democracy, or The 
Affirmative Intellect, Mr. Ferguson’s remarkable books, will need any urging to 


follow this series with the closest attention. 


And we are very sure that all other 


readers of this magazine will thank us for introducing them to one of the most 


brilliant and engaging writers of the time. 


The impression his writings have made 


upon some of the ablest thinkers of the country may be gathered from these follow- 


ing quotations: 


EDWIN MARKHAM —“ He condenses in fresh and forceful phrase well-nigh 
all that is noblest in the hope and aspiration of the people.”’ 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX — “It is a clarion call to a higher civiliza- 


tion.”’ 


Leave an order with your news-dealer for a copy of the May National Magazine; or 


send ten cents with an order direct to the home office. 


One dollar buys it for a year. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 41 WEST FIRST ST., BOSTON. 
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Write to the 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


or the 


AGENT 


in your vicinity 


Its very use 
is a delight. Every 
drop contains its cleans- 


WelFo . ing power. It is the favor- 
(eee eaeS) 

MeATIPA UO sSTTUTE 
sn OOTH POWDER 


WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET 
MS HEALTHY. 


ite dentifrice because of 
what it does and the 


way it does it. 





THERE ARE SOME 


Eye Openers 


In Accident Insurance Policies 


Just placed on the market by 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 





HEY are something NEW, and there is 

nothing now offered that can touch them 
in Liberality, in Increased Benefits, 
in Simplicity. 

And the same old security grown larger 
that makes The Travelers’ contracts the 
most widely popular among solid business 
and professional men is behind them. 





Ss. C. DUNHAM, President 








QYAL WORGEST 


"4 BON TON 


Style 452 . : j } me a Price $1.50 
CR oe, | 1.00 a BUUEE ’ 577 ga le Fee “250 
100 oe oe — 

— ‘ Model eS 6.00 

1.00 ; ; 8st we fal bn va 2.75 

1.00 \ ae : 5.75 
1.00 <a : si Me aang 4.50 


Be: ‘ 
400 1 For Sale oy Dealers _, : ; 5.00 


Everywhere. 843 ac) eo 3,50 
ry 876 . ‘ ‘ 5.00 


St If Dealer Cannot Supply You YZ 
We Will, Post Paid on the 
Receipt of Correct Price, 


| ROYAL WORCESTER. CORSET GO. WoecesreeMass. 


Western Salesroom. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POOR PLUMBING IN | 
“LEATHERHOUSE” 











HE home of your foot is a sweat 

box! Sweat, as you know,—is 

ew ; a sort of blood poison,—the 
sewerage of the system. 

Textile garments carry it off through 
their meshes, by capillary action, so that 
it evaporates from their outer or exposed 
surface. 

But leather HOARDS it—accumulates 
it around the foot, until it becomes micro- 
bial, caustic, irritating, and fetid. 

It does this because practically ALL 
modern leathers are AIR TIGHT. 

«‘VALVIC CALFSKIN ”’ is the only 
leather which is not rubberized in the tan- 
ning, pore-filled with astringent minerals, 
with caustic chemicals, or with rancid oil 
of doubtful origin. 

‘«Valvic Calf’’ is POROUS as cloth, 
because its natural sweat-valves and air- 
vents have been left open in the tanning, 
to perform the same duty for your foot that 
they did for the living animal,—carrying 
off perspiration as freely as created. 

It is ALL leather,—sheer dessicated 
fibre, without a particle of ‘‘ stuffing ’’ to 
conceal defects. 

It is tough as wire, because its fibres 
have not been corroded by minerals, nor 
| weakened by chemicals stuffed into the 
; leather to make it Jook smooth in faulty 
places. 

It is porous and waterproof as Crav- 
enette, and these qualities are so PROVEN 

by the Regal window test (pictured on this 

R| it page) that none who see it can doubt them. 
a Note that the Valvic fest consists in 

* J clamping leather between two trans- 

i parent vessels, and connecting the 
_ lower one with the gas main. The 
gas passes as freely through the pores 


PATS é Teo Le of Valvic Calf, in this position, as if 
el, only loose woven cloth intervened. 

= A quart of water sustained above 

the leather, without showing a moist 

spot on the under side, proves it to 


—-CORRECTED IN REGAL SHOES 
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“VALVIC” CALFSKIN 
VENTILATES 


(See opposite page.) 











REGAL STORES FOR MEN 
New York, 115 Nassau St.; 201, 785, r211z, 1341 Broadway ; 
ee ay Sa ag eR ae epg 
1001 . Bs. Je I e 
ng are the only shoes made of 6 Newark Ave. poston, 113 Summer St. “Providence, 
“é i i j i 220 Westminster St. any, N. Y., 34- laiden Lane. 
Valvic Calfskin’? which is the only fonester NY. aE Main St *Baltimore, Md., 
leather that can PROVE porosity. 6 E. Baltimore St. Philadelphia, 2x8 Market St.;_ 732 
. Chestnut St. Washington, D.C., ms Penn. Ave. Pitts- 
They are also the only line of shoes burg, «33 Wood St. Atlanta, Ga.,.6 Whitehall St. Denver, 
that prove the use of genuine Oak tanned St. "itichmond, Va, sno E Main St Nashville, Tenn.» 
i i 515 Church St. Buffalo, N. Y,, 362 Main St. Cincinnati 
leather in the soles of every pair, before ss Sieg Se Touts: 6:8 Olive St, Chicago, 103 Dear 
purchase, by the removable seal on the born St.; ars Dearborn St. Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. 
sole Cleveland. 69 Euclid Ave. Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. 
° a ae oot i og cers ene 
® an » Sts. Ss geles, 222 W. t. San Francisco, 
Regals are sold direct—from Tan- corner Geary and Stockton Sts. Hartford, Conn., 65-67 
nery to Consumer, through 46 Regal Asylum St. London, England, 97 Cheapside. 


stores at $3.50, or by mail, carriage paid, REGAL STORES FOR WOMEN 
Boston,109 Summer St. Philadelphia,1218 Market St. New 


to any address in the Postal union, at York, 785 Broadway; 1339 Broadway; r2sth St. cor. 7th Ave. 
$3.75. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Style-book and samples of Valvic Fit Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 160,000 men and 


ventilating Calfskin on post card request. proving how well we thus ht them. in my re; 














Laced, or Oxfords,— in Valvic Calf, King Calf, King Kid, Patent and Enamel Calf. 





THE REGAL SHOE CO... Secsusues oe scevon 





























FOR MENDING CRACKS AND 
HOLES IN THE STOVE LINING. 


OES your oven bake unevenly? Do ashes sift through on 


to the baking food? 
ably “slow” and at other times too ‘quick’? 
Chances are, there’s a crack or hole in the brick lin- 


why? 


eee 
(am 
EE” ma 





i : ; 
Graeme are SA 
NO has ever been found in the enamel of 
AG. 


POISON “°“ Size WARE, 


The BLUE LABEL, 


Protected by Decision of U.S. Court, pasted on every piece, 


° 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
Sold by First-class Department and House-furnishing Stores. 
Send for new Booklet. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











Is your oven sometimes unaccount- 
Do you know 


ing of the fire-box, giving the fierce heat 
direct access to the thin iron plate form- 
ing the oven front. Your oven will 
not bake right till this hole is 
stopped, and unless stopped soon 
your oven plate will be warped 
and ruined. If you want to 
know what to do about it send 
for booklet entitled, 


. “What Ails the Stove?” 
Free, explaining the use of 
Champion Stove Clay and 
containing a hundred testi- 
monials from users. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








HOTEL EPIPIRE 


BROADWAY and 63rd ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Large Library of Choice Literature. 
Efficient Service. Perfect Cuisine. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
European Plan Exclusively. 
Don’t pay exorbitant rates at old hotels. 
offer you everything modern at 


MODERATE RATES 


Travellers arriving by any of the Ferries, Ocean 
Steamers, or Fall River Boats, can take the gth 
Avenue Elevated Railway to soth Street, from 
which the Hotel Empire is only one minute’s walk, 
From Grand Central Station take cars marked 
Broadway and 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Em- 
pire. Within ten minutes of amusement and shop- 
ping centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklets. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Here we 




















— 
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The Desire 
for Natural Food 
is Natural 


Mothers, do you not know that 
children crave Natural food until you 
pervert their tastes by the use of 
unnatural food? Unnatural food 
develops unnatural and _ therefore 
wrong propensities and desires ’in 
children. Like begets like— pure 
food, pure minds. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, that is, contains all 
the properties necessary to perfectly 
nourish the whole body and mind. 
Made in the most hygienic and 
scientific food laboratory in the 
world. It has been thrice cooked, 
and, being crisp, compels thorough 
mastication, which insures perfect 
digestion, a strong body and a healthy 


mind. Sold by ali grocers. 


Send for “The Vital Question’? (Cook Book 
illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








Cures While You Sleep 


ati, Whooping Cough 
i Croup, 
Bronchitis, 


Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CrEsoLEeNe for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommend 
For more than twenty years we have had the most eon- 
chusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada 

















os 1 package each of Evening 

“i Primrose, Monkey Vine, Bal- 

s>° loon Vine, Baby Breath, Blue 

af Bells of Scotland, Eastern 

7, Star, Petunia, Mixed Daisy, 

eed eg Begonia, Mixed 

PPY; Mignonette, Calliop- 

MAYFLOWER GIRL tn Portulaca, Sweet Peas, 

Cypress Vine, Pansy (mixed), 

Larkspur, Nasturtium, Dohaten, Salvia, Baleam, 
Everlasting, Gloxinia, Wild Flower. 


———— 
1 MadeiraVine, 1 Calla, 
25 BU LBS 2 Gladiolus, 4 Cinna 
mon Vines, 1 Anemone, 


2 Hyacinth, 1 Tuberose, 1 Mayflower Lily, 1 Olympia 
y. 1 Jericho, flowers in ten minutes, 5 Choice 
Mixed Bulbs from Philippine Islands, 5 Bulbs for 


f =x Hanging Baskets. 


i a) Will mail you FREE this 
fine collection of 25 packages 


EDEL 
COCOA~* CHOCOLATE fa Vins, con ences 
RR eae eT te en 
° Tec — 2 
Unequalled in PuRITY->FLAVOR ae Semen aa 
MEDFORD SEED CO 
ALL GROCERS MEDFORD MASs. 























National Shawmut Bank 
60 Congress Street, Boston 


Condition at Close of Business Nov. 12, 1902 


RESOURCES 


$25,275,666 12 
12,803,510 37 
6,172,184 37 
13,907,932 49 
8,444,880 12 


$62,604,573 47 


$3,500,000 00 
2,839,532 54 
2,873,950 00 


$62,604,373 47 
Required Reserve (25 per cent) 
Actual Reserve (30% per cent) 
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DONT 

BE.. 

OX.BLOOD ES 
WILL PRODUCE FLESH 


Equal Pure Blood of Bullock. 
Thin People Gain 10 Ibs, a Month, 


They cure indigestion and Nervousness, 
Pleasant to take and harmless to the system. 


Casey, IA., Oct. 1, 1900, 
Mr. W. A. Henderson. Dear Sir—I have taken 
the three weeks’ trial treatment you sent me, and 
have been greatly benefitted. Before I began taking 
them I was thinin flesh, My complexion was sal- 
low, and there was not a vein to be seen on any part 
of my body. I was troubled with stiffness and sore- 
ness of joints and pain in my back. Today, after 
the three weeks’ treatment, I have gained wonder- 
fully in flesh. The veins in my body stand out in 
full view, even showing through my finger nails. 
My complexion has improved, and the stiffness and 
soreness in my ine and pain in my back have 
been removed. I feel younger and in better health 
than I have for years. I can recommend them to 
any one. Yours respectfully, C. E. BLACKMOR. 


50 CENTS A BOX, SENT BY MAIL, 
SAMPLE FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. A. HENDERSON, 
Dept. 2, Clarinda, lowa, 


Endorsed by 

3,000 Dentists, IS THE BEST 
It cleans the teeth, heals and 

hardens the gums, sweetens the 

breath, and by destroying the 

harmful bacteria of the mouth, 

really becomes .. 


TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all Druggists or direct for 25c. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 

Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 








Eureka Syringe 


isthe only Vaginal Syringe that is abso- 
lutely SURE. The EUREKA is 
safe, handy and satisfactory, 


perfectly and 

iseasily carried. 

Sentbymail prepaid, 

in plain wrapper, on 

receipt of $1 50. 

FR FE on request, we send 
sealed, in plain en- 

velope, our booklet of advice 

and directions—interesting to 

all women. Address EUREKA CO. 

626 Commerce St., Philada., Pa. 





maw) Ruptur 
7G : be ras 
it. Best 


: * Call or wri 
MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., 33 West 24 . Ne 
York, N. Y. or 206 Sala , San Feces Cal 





Let 


=>, 





oo, 


= SE. « EXPANDING 
VAGUS VAGINAL SYRINGE 
The Only 8; on the market 
that really, DSwhilein use. | 
Thousands of women 
are using itand find- 
eee 
more happiness in life thin Gap eee eae before. 


oat, convenient and handy to use. Send 2 cent stamp for our 
‘ATORY BOOKLET, containing valuable information for women. 


00! 
HE V. V. 8. O0., Dept. A, PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Beautiful 


by VESTRO. seme the = Ginches, 
aces, 


all hollow p 


ids grace, 
eurve and beauty to the neck; softens 
and clears the 
everywhere owe their sup- 


. Beautiful women 
d matchless 


erb re an 
loveliness to VESTRO. ove 


culars, 


mo sealed for 
Soant stamp” 


Addrecs AURUW CO., DEPT. &.5., 


STATE ST., CHICAGO 

















Painl 


for Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. 

permanent Home Cure. Contains great vital 
oe lacking in all others. Confidential correspon- 
ence invited, A full trial treatment alone often cures, 


Write St. Paul Association, Suite813 48 Van Buren St. Chicago 








Ladies, Don’t Get Discouraged. 





If you have tried different requisites to reduce the abdo- 
men and give a correct and attractive figure, for here is 
what you want, and if you wili believe a woman who 
invented it, you will at least 
send a 2c. stamp for full details 
ofits merits and what women 
say of it who have worn it for 

the last four years. 
It supports the hose back 
and front, and will reduce a 
full abdomen from one to four 
inches, and is a relief to 
weak abdominal mus- 
eles and will prevent much 
suffering brought on by wear- 
ing articles not pronounced by 
medica] authority as being hy- 
gienic and scientific in its con- 
struction, Warranted to wear one year, and you will 
be comfortable and satisfied. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.00 (black or white). Give easy waist measure over 
corset. Madam Waitee Mfg. Co., Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Pabst beer 


1s always pure 


Drop a postal to Pabst Brewing Co. Milwaukee, Wis. for the story of 
beer, written in a fascinating style by a celebrated journalist. 











The perfect seasoning for soups, gravies and salad 
—<. or quickly, leaving no lumps or sedi- 
ment. clihenny's g7=—=— 
is purer and more labasco KY 
healthful than any AuUce 
other ground pepper. Just add a half teaspoonful of 
Tobasco Sauce to the juices in which you are rvasiing 
meat or fowl. Then note the fine spicy, piquant flavor 
that results. Booklet with new and unique recipes 
free on request. Address, 

McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 





THIS SYSTEM IN YOUR OFFICE 


means less work and less worry—few mistakes and 

no overtime. No matter what your business or pro- 

fession, you should learn about it and at once. 
Ourexperts together have written a book—Shaw-Walker Systems 


—and you should read it. Send for a copy to-day. It is free. 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan. 




















I had been troubled with 
the sick headache for years 
until I started taking Ripans 
Tabules. I have experienced 
such relief from their use 
that I would not be with- 
out them in my house. | 
find them good for sickness 
at the stomach and dizziness 
in the head. 














Engineer 
Copyright 1903, by Dudley Walker. 


ArT PHOTOGRAPH 


From human life at its very height. Pictures 
the joy of living: breathes with American 
spirit. The successful blending of girlish 
grace and masterful strength. 

The way to own one of these beautiful art photo- 
graphs, which are not process reproductions but are 
9x hag photographs mounted on double mats, 
worthy of and ready for framing, is to send 25 cents 
1n coin together with the name of the publication in 
which you read this advertisement to Dudley Walker. 
506 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois. On the back 


of the mat an eyelet is provided so that “ Her First 
Run” may be immediately hung without further 
inconvenience or expense. 
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I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Now, let me tell you that not 

only can the obesity be reduced in a 

short time, but your face, form and 

complexion will be improved, and in 
health you will be wonderfully benefited. 
am a regular practicing 
physician, having made a specialty 
of this subject. Here is what I will do 
for you. First, I send you a blank to fill 
out: when it comes, | forward a five 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as 
——_ much or as often as you please. 

No bandages or tight lacing. No 
harmful drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment can be taken 
privately. You will lose from 3 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition of body. At the end of five 
weeks you are to report to me and I will send further treat- 
ment if necessary. When you have reduced ‘pam flesh to 
the desired weight, you can retain it. You will not become 
stout again. Your face and figure will be well shaped, your 
skin will be clear and handsome; you will feel years 

ounger. Ailments of the heart and other vital organs will 
e cured. Double chin, heavy, abdomen, flabby 
cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity 
are remedied speedily. All patients receive my 
personal attention, whether being treated by. mail or 
in person; all correspondence is strictly confidential, 
Treatment for either sex. Plain 
sealed envelopes and packages 
sent. Distance makes no differ- _ 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. “ 
Send for my new book on obesity; 
its cause and cure—it will con- ( 
vince you. Address, 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D. 
24 East 23d St., New York 

















Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. 
No Cutting or Pain. Guaranteed 


Cure or Money Refunded. 

A Y] CEL E, Under my treatment this insidi- 
V. R co ™ ous disease rapidly disappears. 
Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven 
from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub- 
sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
are reflex, oteuins from other diseases, For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poison- 
ous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, if neg- 
H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. a ee eee physical — oe et the or 

teil Oe 8 aculties, derange the nervous system, and ultimate Tro- 

The Master —— of Chicago, who Cures b - saaaad duce cmgneanel results. In bs ener diseases of pf I 

ydrocele, and treats patients personally. always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 

Established 1880. every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 

(CopyaiguTEp ) so Ican —- my method of cure, which is safe and per- 

manent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and 
not more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits conferred. 


is what you want. I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money. 

Certainty of Cure What I have done for others I can do for you. I can cure you at home. 
One personal visit at my office is preferred, but if 

Correspondence Confidential. * it is impossible for you to call, wrke me your con- 
dition fully, and you will receive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free of 
charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., 185 Tillotson Bldg, 84 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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! famous system of development, a discovery which vigorous] stimulates the 


} everywhere. 


PERFECTION IN BUST AND FIGURE. 


THE KNOWLEDGE HOW TO POSSESS IT. 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING, 


Would you have a form second to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and 
hollow places, and a bust as full pomp and firm as you could desire? You 
may easily obtain these inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, 
the marvelously successful Face and Form Specialist of Chicago, for her 


developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken places 
and which creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. It enlarges the 
bust measure 6 inches and makes the arms and neck plump and round. 
The Nadine system is the one praised so highly by leading society women 
It is perfectly harmless and failure is unknown. Special 
instructions are given to thin women to gain 15 to 30 pounds more in 
weight and round out the entire form. While using this treatment you 
will receive constant care by mail until you are entirely developed. Promi- 
nent physicians highly indorse and prescribe it because of its great superior- 
ty over everything else known for physical development. Upon request and a 
stamp for postage, a package, sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you con- 
taining beautiful photos an full information how to evelop yourself at home. 
Do not fail to write at once to Mme. Hastings, A.F.. 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills, 











Married 





Man and a Los eel= el 











““SEXOLO 


sexes out of and in wedloc 
when to advise son or daughter. 


try, legal and medical professions. 
of the laws of self and sex? 


merit —Free. 


Dept. “D.” 


SHOULD READ 


By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


THE ONLY BOOK 
which treats of the sonsiogical relations of both 
,as well as howand 


Has unequaled endorsement of the press, minis- 


DO YOU KNOW 


that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by physi- 
cians and shown by court records to be ignorance 


Sent, cloth bound, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table o 
Contents, also our 100-page illustrated catalogue of books 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








MERICAN CREDITORS AGENCY, 52 Dearborn St., 
Chicago IIl., collects bills of every nature quickly every 
where; branch offices allover. Write for information. 





LE—160 acres of land in LaMoure County, North 
pom 650 acres under plow. Address R, National Mag- 
azine, 41 West First Street, Boston, Mass. 


in mail order business (the busi- 

ness of the future). Conducted by 

anyone, anywhere. Our plan for 

starting beginners is very success- 
LY Com 


1; free for stamp. CENTRAL SUPP: OMPANY 
1051 Grand Pavenue, Hansas City, Missouri. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, @18. Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 


to sg A 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








1 





G " 








Where I have no agent to introduce. 


$ 5.00 Square Taka. $3.25 
i, 10.00 Double Wall Taka, 5.75 
12.50 Double Wall Ideal, 8.00 
Complete with Heater, Full Directions 
and Formulas. 
$1.00 Face Attachment, 65c. 


| IRWIN'S VAPOR BATHS are 
best and most convenient. No medicine 





£25) One sold 1,000 in four months, another 
in seven months, Fine Cabinet on 
Payment of $1.50. 
Also make Folding Bath Tubs, 
B.M. P. IRWIN, 112 Chambers St., New York. 


$1.50 — PRICES REDUCED 








IMPROVE YOUR SHAPE | 


We never use drugs, obesity tablets or 
pills of any kind to reduce fat‘as they 
weaken the system and often cause death 


We reduce the flesh witheut any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity belts used to advan- 


shape dulous or relaxed abdomen. 


tage nA med peeple, both ladies and =, to reduce corpulency and give 
@ pen he use of these belts reduces your size and 
leaves no room for surplus fat to accumulate ; also gives absolute safety from Navel 





Rupture; relieves the dr ing sensation p 





Ladles In Attendance for Ladies 


and improves 
al 


liar toa 
the shape. We will send the belt to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Price, $2.50. Send measure around the largest part of abdomen when o ig belt. 


Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation 


We also make belts invaluable to prospective mothers 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated book—FREE 
We Manufacture Trusses For all Cases of Rupture 


HENRY NOLL, 768 Broadway, New York 


(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street) 
Examination Free 


Closed Sundays 


Established 20 years in New York 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes ( Cured. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the EVENING Post, one of 
the leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 

. remedy to cure the worst forms of 
< kidney diseases. Later a_ public 
test was instituted under the aus- 

ices of the Post, and five cases of 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes 
were selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott’s care. In three 
months’ time all were pronounced 
cured, Harvard University having 
been chosen by the Post to make 
examination of the cases before 
Z and after treatment. 
aaa tz Any one, desiring to read the 
details of this pobke test can obte n copies of the papers 
by writing to Dr. Mott for them. i 
This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna- 
tional reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken his 
treatment and been cured. fi 

‘The Doctor will oy with those who are suffering 
with Bright’s_ Disease, Diabetes or any kidney trouble, 
either in the first, intermediate or last stages, and will t 
pleased to give his expert opinion free to those who will 
send him a description of their symptoms. An oe 
which the Doctor has - ared about kidney troubles an 
describing his new method of treatment will also be mailed 
by him. correspondence for this purpose should be ad- 
dressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 145 Mitchell 
Building, Cincinnati Ohio. 




























ALBANY, 

8 trains daily. 
BUFFALO, 

8 trains daily. 
CHICAGO, 
7 trains daily. 

CLEVELAND, 

6 trains daily. 
NEW YORK, 

5 trains daily. 

The Trunk Line of New England. Form- 

ing the connecting link between 


BOSTON and the WEST, 


through the magnificent region known as the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
over the only direct 
DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
To Albany, Buffalo and the West, via 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
Finest Roadbed on the Continent. 


A. S. HANSON, G.P.A.,, 
Boston, Mass. 

















ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST : 
DELICATE SKIN “3 


[N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was_ discovered that the hair was 
complete! removed. We named the new discovery 
MODENE. It is absolutely harmless but works sure 
results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disa 
ars as if by magic. It cannot fail. If the growth 
light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may 
require two or more applications, and without slightest 
—- = unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
rward, 


MODENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 

Used by people of refi t, and r 

mended by all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (secure- 
ly sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money 
by letter, with yout full address written plainly. Pos- 
tage stamps taken. 

LocaL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


113, 
CIN ATI, OHIO. : 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We offer $1,000 ‘he failure or the slightest injury. 











ntain Syringe Tank 


eo: \ SENT ON APPROVAL. 

ho A handsome, indestructible fix- 
/| ture always ready for use. No 
bathroom complete without it. 
m] This brass, nickel plated tank 
3 can be hung in any bedroom 
or bathroom and completely re- 
places the old leaky, unsightly 
rubber fountain syringe 
hose can be attached or detached 
in a moment by a swivel attach- 
ment. The tank has large open- 
ing, holds a gallon of water, and 
is easily filled. It has a bar 
inside for making water anti- 
septic (destroys all germs). 
Neither hot nor cold water affects 
4 this metal antiseptic tank. It is 
E an ornament to any bathroom, 
lasts a lifetime, and costs but little more than the rubber leaky outfit. 
Order now to get an extra antiseptic bar free. Send for catalog 


and special offer. Shipped on approval, guaranteed satisfactory. 
Workman & Co., 92 Pear|St., Grand Rapids, Mich. J 
A Living Music B 
imported St. Andreasberg Roller-Canaries. 
The opatinaous long Rolls, hollow Trills, sweet Bell 
and Nightingale notes, all produced with a wonder- ! >. 
fal soft and clear voice, sound exactly like a perfect y 
Music Box. TRAINED DAY AND $ 5 A ©, 
NIGHT SINGERS, : ne = a 
faction guara’ or C.O. D. on approval anywhere in U.S. 
— $6 — yey Texas. Aug. 20, 1902. 
The “Roller” was not uncovered —— — before h = veto 
‘ar beyond anything I ev 
— of trills and rolls of melody : . i "irs Rhomas Yates 
‘s Bird Store, Dept. st. , Omaha. e 
Se Mail Order House of this kind in U. 8.—Il). Catalog Free. 


Metal Fou 
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The Best Tonic 


a manner of its making gives it just the 
strengthening properties necessary to fortify 
oneself against a cold, wet spell. Hardly any- 
one is so constituted but that some of the time 
he or she does not need a bracing, palatable 
tonic. Even the most robust are often suscep- 
tible to the inroads of disease, owing to dis- 
regard of the well-established necessity of 
keeping one’s physical condition up to the 
proper defensive standard. It is not sufficient 
to be strong; it is equally important to remain 
strong. Pabst Extract will make you strong and 
keep you strong. 


Pabst Malt Extract is recommended by physicians, and sold by druggists. 
Write to Pabst Malt Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis., for interesting booklet. 
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Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky like bees- 
wax. Perfectly i 
probing bag natura! color and beauty of the wood. Without 
doubt the most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known 
for Harp-Woop FLooks. 
’ For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many ad- 
v es of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


The Bateher Polish Co.,356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 














CANCER OR TUMOR CURED 
Soothing Oils-Absorption Method 
Home treatment in most cases, 


No cutting or burning plasters. . ‘ . ae ? 

Illustrated book sent on request. Stafford Ss 

B.F.BYE, M.0., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, ; saneae 0° 
eS. ee | a $212°2Desk 








Finished golden 
Polished, fine 
uartered oak 


F =z pear mt, built up 
RR anels and writ- 
ng bed, “ine 


1} — top, moulde 
stiles,automaticlocks 
, OVER ONE TON OF FAT | 2 legal blank drawers, 
OT ATTN STS “ letier file, 6 all coat 
wasrecently lost by 70patients. Most hexe : | file boxes, supply 
effective and least expensive om : drawer, hang over 
ffered. t —" front, center draw- 
“Monthly ‘Treat. er, document file, 


a dad index 

ment”’scheme. My treatment drawer with cards, back ‘and | lish: 

recws yon Hund instruc: long, 30 in, wide, 48 in. high, 5 a i Bo 
tion, $1. MORE. person on approval. Ask for catalogs with factory 

R 3. Johnsen, = Fmanniim. Ping ok prices: Office furniture, No, 97; house furniture, No. 98. 

ree years ago lI took your treatment and in less 

than four months I lost 80 pounds in weight E, H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

and have not gained an ounce since.” ss Mill re sone 3 RS Fae aes: Sie: Ribas 

Marquardt, of Van Couver, B C., writes: “The good 


your treatment done me is wonderful. When I be- Weight 
gan taking it I could not walk a square; I can now 16 Ibs 
(i 





+ to ee aoe 7. oe — ar pean. 
ave lost ounds in weight and am feeling 
wellin every way. I feel like a new woman.” Most complete convenient portable 
If you are interested in my treatment for the re- bath tub, less than one-tenth cost of 
moval of superfluous fat, write to-day. You will be ordinary suitable apparatus. 13¢ or 
delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 2 pails submergent bath : Won't 
with which the results of removing the adipose tis- crack. Strong and durable. 
sue are Sopctenienes Sater my treatment, Par- Vapor Bath Cabinets. Agents 
soeocntalg wena Fama stamp. Correspond- wanted. Write for special offer. 
MRS. FANNI 2213 B.M.P.IRWIN, 112 Chambers St.,New York,N.¥ 
FANNIE LA TOUR, 


American Tract Society B’id’g, New Yor. 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING ss. BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


sixan hour. Material sent free prepaid. Send envelo 
for particulars and testimonials from our workers. = | MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have the same 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 216, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. ; chance. Start a Mai! Order Business at home. We tell you how. 


YOUR IDEAS. Mak : Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything fur- 
PATENT frat ‘Pace AT Bech nigy ig | West nished. Write at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars, 


derburn, Jr., Patent Atty., Washington, D. C. L. N. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


= “KITCHEN AND HAND” SOAP 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced For Removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, 
Varnish, Paint, Axle Grease, 


For Cleansing and Polishing Blacking and all impurities from 
Tin, Copper, Brass i the hands, it is unequalled, leav- 


ing the skin soft, white and smooth. 
AND ALL METALS, 


For Cleansing and Restoring eee 
PAINT BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


It Has No Equal in the Market. _ TRADE t For Sale by all Grocers. 
CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
123 Oliver St., Boston, Factory: Wollaston, Mass. 
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Grand Canyon 


of Arizona 


4 3¢.° For 25 cents will send the season’s novelty—a Grand 
Pictures of it: Canyon photochrome view, uniquely mounted for desk 
use; accurately reproduces the Canyon tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
black-and-white prints, ready for framing. 





e For 50 cents will send a Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 
Books about it: 93 illustrations, map and cover in colors; contains 


articles by noted authors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a place in any library. 
Or will mail free pamphlet, ‘‘ Titan of Chasms.”’ 





Visit it: e Take the Santa Fe for California. Stop off at Williams, Ariz., and 
——————=—=<<= gO by rail only 64 miles to Grand Canyon. Stay there one, two or 
more days. You have seen Earth’s greatest wonder, the titan of chasms, a 
mile deep, many miles wide. 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway n “a e 
1320 Great Northern B’ld’g, Chicago 








-BORATED 
TALCUM 


io T 0 l al 
The correct thing for gen- : pee) 
tlemen who shave. c Dow D E R 


The acme of luxury, con- 
venience and refinement. Dellghtfal After Bathing, ALexurg After Shavt 


A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafin 
- - and » ngage ig A, therekin. a Removes all odor St 
, rugetsts. rspiration e ennen’s (the original), a 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, ofa ad Kigner in ey perhaps, than worthless substitutes, Butt here és 
@ reason for tt. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. Sample free.  GERMARD MENNENCO., Newark. N. J. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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SYSTEM is a 96-page monthly magazine 


brim so full of bright ideas and clever systems 
that an official of the National Cash Register 
Company writes us as follows:— 

.‘‘The ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled me to formulate 


systems for Mr. Patterson’s letters, books, pamphlets, telegrams, bills, 
orders, addresses. etc., which has simplified this work greatly.” 


And the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company say:— 

“Since the first of the year, when we subscribed to your ine, we 
have spe rege changed our methods of bookkeeping, and have been 
guided solely by the suggestions contained in SYSTEM. We find the 
work is more simple, and, better still, there is less chance of error, 


And what a monthly reading of SYSTEM has 
done for them it will just so surely do for you. 
«The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the 
experience of other men. To the young man be- 
ginning business, to the clerk, bookkeeper or stu- 
dent, SYSTEM is MORE than a business college. 


To enumerate SYSTEM’S contributors 
is simply to name the foremost system 
experts and the strongest business men. 

The general articles they write will 
help any man—business or professional. 
The special articies for one’s own work Answered by Experts. 
no man can afford to miss. Bayern a 

Systems actually usedin largesuccess- "'System in Adverilsing. 
ful factories, offices, stores, banks, pub- The Laws of Business. 
lications, professions, are described in PR bel in Bip 
detail. And“experts show how these Pg! Estate and Insurance, 
same systems can be adapted to smaller System in the Professions. 
businesses. System in Shipping. 

The field of SYSTEM is so broad it is S*sessful through System. 
not possible to particularize. But no pubis Ab Aout System, 
matter what your business or profession, a review. 
one at least of our experts is familiar “Seite by payed 
with it, and tells the best of what he appears monthly, in re * 
knows in SYSTEM. Itis your privilege 2% pinged cath nace 
to consult him freely. vous 
To any year a ceeertbee the advice by mail of an 
— all of TsteM Stexperts or theirdassistants is FR. a), 


222 


W. A. D. va ll PL. pied mole 





— DEPARTMENTS 


tory Organization. 

s ae elites Selling. 
stem orrespondi 
"Short hort y* 





Pe ke E gi. H NEWTON 
‘Other es experts eover: oe part of basiness wi where sytem poeng 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NATIONAL READERS 
Send us a quarter NOW and we will send you FREE the current 
SYSTEM, beginning your three months’ trial subscription with 
the special February number. Better still, include $1.00 fora 
full year’ 's subscription, and we will send you at once, as a 

six issues for present reading—18 
numbers for a dollar. -_ Send | to-day. You cannot lose. 
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Diamonds 
ON CREDIT 


Torte is only one stage 











of life—that of extreme 
poverty — where Dia- 
monds are out of place. 
The wearing of a Dia- 
mond is prima facie 
evidence of easy, pros- 
perous circumstances if 
not of actual wealth. A 
Diamond is the badge of 
prosperity, and whether 
in business or society, a 
requisite of success. To 
be successful, you must 
look successful, and to 











look successful, you 
must wear a Diamond. 


pe 
LOFTIS 
Easy Payment 


N 


has removed every difficulty in the way of an honest person who 
desires to wear Diamonds. No matter how far away they may be 
7 have only to makea selection from our illustrated catalogue, 
have any Diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket, earrings, cuff 
buttons, a high-grade watch or other article handed to them at their 
own door and left for examination. All charges for delivery will be 
prepaid, and if the article is not entirely satisfactory, your 
money will be promptly refunded. If you prefer to examine 
the article before paying any money whatever, we will send 
the Diamond to your Express office, where, if it pleases you in 
every way, and is much better value for the price asked than 
you can secure elsewhere for spot cash, youcan make the first pa Pay. 
ment and take the Diamond. In either case, you will have eight 
full months for paying the balance in — monthly payments. 
Remember, that we pay all delivery charges, and 
refund first payments ~~ gd on return of the 
goods within a reasonable tim 
Weare the largest house in the wend jn our line of business and 
one of the oldest (Established 1858), We refer to any bank in 
America. For instance: ask your local bank how we stand in the 
business world. They wil! referto their Dun or Bradstreet book of 
commercial ratings, and tell you that no house stands higher in 
credit, promptness or reliability, and that our representations may 
be accepted without question. 
a Guarantee Certificate 
with every Diamond; make liberal exchanges at any time, allowing 
full price paid for a ‘Diamond in exchange for other goods or a 
larger one. Oncash sales we make a most startling proposition. 
We actually permit you to wear a Diamond of your own selection 
for an entire year at an expense of less than ten cents per 
week; then if you wish to return it, we refund all of your 
money—less ten per cent. Write for full particulars. 
You will find our pric- 
es from 10 to 20 per cent 
lower than those of 
other houses, for we 
buy and sell more Dia- 
monds than any other 
house in our line of busi- 
ness and carry a stock 
of nearly a million dol- 
lar's worth of loose 








and !mounted goods. 
Please write to-da. 

for our beautifu 

Catalogue and our 
booklet which an- 
awers every ques- 
tion that you could 
possibly ask in re- 











Cut out this Goiapen ar chaglpiniewsé letter. 
Inclosed find..........Send SYSTEM for........ . 
Bien abetted hketenighinete se apo a , 


NAME. 1000 soos ceessees sees cove sees eves cece cece cone cees sees cesses sees 


STREET ...000eseesccessoesccesecececves sees cece cece sees cece sees cers 


= SHAW-WALKER = 





gard to our prices. 
goods, terms and 
It is worth 
= 
to any inten 
purchaser. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamond Importers and 











Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept.D-I0 92, 94, 96 and 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. VU. S. A. 











Opposite Marshall Field & Co, 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Bros é Co. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 


at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ce, Cleats 


59-A Prince Street, 


NEW YORK 





A Plain Business Talk about tne 
Best Typewriter in the World. 


In order to make a typewriter that can be sold in 
competition with other high class machines, with- 
out cutting the price, it stands to reason we must 
make one that has points of merit that make it 
better than any other. 

That is what we have done in the Fox Type- 
writer. It is a basket type machine, with ball bear- 
ing carriage, two oz. key tension (instead of 4 to 6) 
half inch key dip, aluminum finger levers with indi- 
vidual tension, adjustable type bars (insuring per- 

tect alignment even after years 
of service) line lock, automatic 
line spacer and automatic rib- 

bon movement. It is the easi- 
est to operate, most durable,has 
highest speed and combines 
all the desirable features of the 
standard machines with de- 
cided improvements. 

We can demonstrate its superiority over any 
other typewriting machine to any business man who 
will make a careful examination and test. 

We will make this liberal offer. A Fox Type- 
writer will be sent to any responsible firm or per- 
son in the market for a typewriter, on 10 days free 
trial,and no obligation to purchase will be incurred. 

One Michigan manufacturer recently replaced 30 
well known typewriters with Fox machines,—be- 
cause we “saggy to him that the Fox was the best 
he could buy. Send for our new 1903 catalogue. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
2as7 NORTH Front St., GRAND Rapips, MICH. 





Copper Cures 
Consumption 


New Treatment for Consumption Indorsed 
by Member of British Tuberculosis Con- 
gress — Hope for all, No Matter How 
Bad Off. 


Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and 
Cures Hundreds of Others in Their Home 
—Any One Can Receive FREE Books 
which Explain Exhaustively the Cure and 
Prevention of Consumption, 


0. K. BUCKHOUT 
Chairman of Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Company, 
Ltd.; Member of British Tuberculosis Congress; Member 
National A t for the Prev of Consumption. 





Consumptives need not worry about their future any 
more, as the long-looked-for cure for consumption has at 
last been found. Write to Mr, O. K. Buckhout, Chairman, 
453 Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich., a noted member of the 

ritish Tuberculosis Congress and also of the International 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, composed 
of world-famous men who have made consumption—its 
cure and prevention—a life study. This cure is something 
entirely new and is called “Antidotum Tuberculose,” or the 
Copper Cure. It is the onlydiscovery that absolutely kills 
all tuberculosis germs which cause consumption. ie the 
name of the remedy tells, its chief ingredient is copper, 
which metal has at last been found to be the deadly enemy 
of the consumption germ. E 

You can tell if you have consumption by the coughing 
and hawking, by continually spitting, especially in the 
morning, when you raise yellow and black matter, by bleed- 
ing from the lungs, night sweats, flat chest, fever, weak 
voice, peculiar flushed complexion, pain in chest, wasting 
away of the flesh, etc. Find out how the Coneer Cure kills 
the germs, then builds up the lungs, strengthens the heart, 
puts flesh on the y and muscles on the bones, until the 
consumption is all goneand you are age‘na strong, healthy, 
robust man or woman. u 

Don’t doubt this, for the very same discovery benefited 

A.H. Dosey. ason of Congressman Dingley of Dingley 
Tariff Bill Fame. f % 
_ If you have consumption or fear you are predisposed to 
it, write to-night to Mr. O. K. Buckhout, Chairman 453 
Main Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., and he will send you illus- 
trated and scholarly books free of charge telling you fully 
how the Copper Cure will cure you in your own home in a 
very short time. 
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THE FINEST TRAIN SERVICE IS MAINTAINED BY THE 


Michigan Central 


“ The Niagara Falls Route,” 


In connection with the New York Central and Boston & Albany Rail- 
roads, in both directions, between Chicago and Detroit and Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, New York, Boston, and Eastern points, with modern 
equipment of Through Sleeping, Buffet-Library, and Dining 
Cars. 


THE NEW YORK SPECIAL, 


Leaving Chicago 5.20 p.m., daily and arriving Niagara Falls 6.48 a.m., Buffalo 7.50 a.m., 
New York 6.30 p.m., nd Boston 9.03 p.m., is one of the finest trains running east from 
Chicago. Other trains leave Chicago daily at 10.30 a.m., 3.00 p.m., and 11.30 p.m. 

WESTBOUND, trains leave Grard Central Station, New York, at 8.45 a.m., I.co p.m., 
4.00 p.m., 6.00 p.m., and 11.30 p.m., and New South Station, Boston, at 2.00 p.m., 4.15 
p.m:, 6.00 p.m., and 8.00 p.m. 

All trains passing Niagara Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View Station, affording passengers 
a magnificent panorama of the great cataract. 

Send four cents postage for Viagara Falls Illustrated. 


O. W. RUGGLES, L. D. HEUSNER, W.H. UNDERWOOD, 
Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Gen’] Western Pass’r Agent. Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
Chicago. 119 Adams St., Chicago. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 
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GP (6 LESSONS BY MAIL 


FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


YOU NEED NOT 


send the dollar now unless you wish to. 


We prefer that you write for the pros- | 


pectus which contains the full synopsis | 
of the subject and its sub-divisions, to- | 


we now have in all parts of the world. 


UPON RECEIPT OF 


the dollar fee, the Instruction Papers | 


commence going to you at once. 


| 


gether with testimonials, from students | 


(s 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE 


that the standard of the information 
and instruction contained in the 96 
lessons could not be had from any 
other source for less than twenty times 
what you are asked to spend with us. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


the most valuable information gleaned 
from every department of the story writ- 


| ing and publishing business. 








TO GET THE LESSONS 


We require no work, no canvassing and no further expense to you of any kind 








WE DON’T WANT 


your money till you write and give us 
a chance to explain to you how we can 
afford to give you all this valuable in- 
struction for so small an amount of 
money. 


NINETY -SIX LESSONS 


in ALL will be sent to students in our 
Short Story Course. 





We also give instruction in the following | 

subjects under the same plan. | 
Illustrating, Drawing, How to Converse, Letter | 
writing, Etiquette, Ladies’ Companion, Bodily | 
| Culture, Trained Nursing, Private Secretary. | 








THESE LESSONS CONTAIN 


the practical knowledge gained by our 
staff of writers and editors during fifteen 
years of actual study, research and prac- 
tice in story writing and as editors and 
publishers of successful books and maga- 
zines covering the same period of time. 


a 


YOUR DOLLAR 


will bring you even more than we have 
told you about in this advertisement. 








We are in a Position 
To Buy and Print the Satisfactory Work of Our Students 








A. P. GARDINER PUB. CO., 


Dept. 6, 320 Broadway, New York. 
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MARK 
REGISTERED ~ 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID crsster 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nalls, 
Chapped and Split Lips, or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, 

Callous Spots, etc,,etce 


A coating on the sensative parts will 
tect the feet from being chafed or 
tered by new or heavy shoes 

Applied with a brush and immediately 


dries, forming a tough, transparent, color- | 


less waterproof coating. 
MECHANICS, SPORTSTIIEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, etc. 


a 
i Vil q S K}i B are liable to bruise, scratch, or scrai 
HAS fi their skin. *“*NEW SHIN” will heal 


Hi : fa these injuries, will mot wash off, 
1a lll” 
STER) 


and after it is a oe the J gi is for- 
gotton, as **N makes a 


skin is healed under it. 


Family Size e ° 
2-oz. Bottles (for Surgeons and 
Hospitals) - - e - 50e. 
oi? mn Druggists, or we 
will m oly won og anywhere 
in the | United States on receipt 
SAX of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co., 


DEPT. 27, 
107 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





PREPARED BY . 

URY BE gy 
ARO wicK ores tZ My 

LESTERELAA 


aaa is 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


temporary ar skin rg the broken | 


Pocket Size (size of illustration) 10e. | 








**GOOD LUCK" on the label means that you 
have more than your money’s worth in leg-wear. 

Then, there’s our ‘“‘Catch-On” patent that makes 
the trousers self-supporting and self-adjusting, 
doing away with bunching of slack cloth front and 
rear around the waist, Doing away with belt 
buckle-strap and suspenders. 

That's what make: 

**GOOD LUCK” Trousers at $3.50 
more than you could ange get for twice the 
money anywhere else. When you buy from us you 
buy from the makers, saving middleman’s profit. 

Send $3.50 by draft or money order together with 
waist measurements and measurements of inside 
seam. 

Express charges prepaid to any part of United 
States or Colonies 

These trousers ‘come in plain blue serge and 
striped serges. Also in striped outing flannel in 
dark, medium and light colors, 

If you think you cannot order without seeing 
materials write for our free “Good Luck” book of 
samples. 

THE GOOD LUCK, (Scumitz & SHRODER,) 
Dept. G, N.W. Cor. 6th & St.Charles Sts. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








The Pages of This 
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DON’T DELAY! 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Better Than Life Insurance 
or Government Bonds!! 


Is an investment in the MOTZORONGO COMPANY while their 
stock is selling at $10 per share. 

The owners of over 160,000 acres of choice lands in tropi- 
cal Mexico, on broad-gauge railroad, in the state of Vera Cruz, 
two stations maintained on the property—an improved and 
popular old estate. Five hundred acres of cane ready for our 
own mill; will begin grinding this month. Over 200,000 coffee 
and 40,000 cocoa trees, all in full bearing. Cattle, horses, mules, 
implements, and all the buildings needed, including a $300,000 
sugar mill; twenty miles of our own railway to the cane fields 
and coffee groves, equipped with twenty steel cars. 


EVERY SHARE WILL BE WORTH $50 INSIDE 
OF FIVE YEARS, AND $100 IN TEN YEARS. 


























Copy of a reply to an inquiry made by one of our subscri- 
bers to the BANKER & MINER PUB, CO., 73 Broad St., New York: 


“We have thoroughly investigated the Motzorongo Company, about which you wrote us sometime ago, 
and we, after concluding our investigations, have no hesitancy in pronouncing this the very best land proposi- 
ition in Mexico. It is certain to prove a winner. Old Carlos Pacheco, the former owner of the estate, spent 
upwards of $2,000,000 (Mexican) in developing the Motzorongo tract, including sugar machinery railway, etc. 

e Motzorongo re goed is capitalized for only $1,250,000. This fact alone should convince investors of 


the entire good faith of the promoters. In addition to this, the personnel of the officers includes men of the 
very highest standing in business in the United States and Mexico, and we are satisfied to pronounce this a 
gilt-edged investment.” 


Send for prospectus to — C. C. LETTS, President, 
832 National Life Bldg., Chicago, 


Filing Cabinets tor Memos, Clippings & Mss. 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, illustrations, 
manuscript, etc. It is the acme of simplicity and ready reference and a stimulas 
to the busy man by reason of the accuracy and facility with which memoranda 
are preserved and referred to, 

he Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your library or 
manuscript and permits use of any known methods of classification 


A Mental Savings Bank 


Elbert Hubbard, The *‘Roycrofters,” E. Aurora, N. Y. 

“I think that your cabinet has added several years to my earth life by enabl- 
Ing me to find the thing without wear and tear on my temper and vocabulary.” 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. ¥Y. C. & H. R. By. Co. 

“I find them indispensable to me in my work.” f 
Desk Top or hag Cabinets farnished in all sizes and 
atyles. § ially arranged Cabinets for clergymen, physi- 
cians and other professional men. 

Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on peeres. Return at our expense 
if not satisfactory. Send for catalogue, prices and literature. 


THE LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 300 Title & Trust, Chicagos 
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Bailey’s Rubber 
Massage Roller 


Makes, Keeps 
and Restores 
Beauty in Nature’s 

, Own Way. 


T# cup-shaped teeth have 
a suction effect on the 
skin that smooths out wrin- 
kles, rounds out the beauty 
muscles, and gives perfect cir- 
culation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it 
treats every portion of the 
face and neck perfectly, even 
to the “crow’s feet” in the 
corners of the eyes. 


A Jar of Skin Food GIVEN 
with every Boller. 


For sale by all dealers or mailed 
upon receipt of price, 50c. 


Rubber Catalogue free, Agents wanted 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
23 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS, 
Be sure and mention The National Magazine. 














Startling Statement 





Bright’s Disease 
Can be Cured 


(Also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 


Isa fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party. 


The remedies for these diseases are entirely 
distinct, and the fact that we are specialists in 
these diseases only should be sufficient for you 
to overcome your past prejudice or what others 
cannot do, and investigate for yourself or some 
afflicted friend. Not patent medicines and not 
found at drug stores, and only prescribed after 
careful analysis of water. 


NOTE Send your name and address and we 
will forward instruction, etc., and will 
ITHOUT COST To 




















make analysis ABSOLUTELY W C 
YOU, or obligation to commence our treatment. 











Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 
27 West 24th Street, (Suite 1!) New York City. 

















“The Little Doctor” 


Should Be In Every Home. 


‘¢ It Neither Shocks or Burns.” 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


IT WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


Catarrh, Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases! 
iy « WIL L romeve facial blemishes and beautify the 
IT WILL do it at home. 
| ig WILL last a lifetime. 


Endorsed and used by the medical profession. Send for 
illustrated booklets, testimonials and complete information. 


CLARK ELECTRODE CO., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





Agents Wanted in Every County. 


Pont WAIT till your baby gets 

all out of order trying to live on 
things that don’t agree with it and 
then try 


cES 
Hypo 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands of 
feeble, unpromising babies that could 
take no other nourishment have been 
saved by Ridge’s Food. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE. 
OOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass, 








Are operated daily without change by the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


between Chicago and points in Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington, over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 


Three trains daily between Chicago and Denver, Salt Lake, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Is most quickly and comfortably reached via 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


The most luxuriously equipped train in 
the world. Leaves Chicago 8 p. m. daily. 
Less than three days en route Chicago to 
San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Compartment, Observation, Drawing-Room, Dining and Buffet- 
Library Cars, with barber and bath, through without change. 
Electric lighted throughout. Two other fast daily trains leave 
Chicago at 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 


PACIFIC 


TICKETS FROM ALL RAILROAD AGENTS. 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
a Sai SZ. 
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I have seen Mellin’s Food babies by the score, but I am inclined to think that a Mellin’s 
Food family will be a novelty, even to you. Herewith is enclosed the photograph of a 
Mellin’s Food family, consisting of seven children, six boys and one girl, the oldest being 
fourteen and the youngest three years of age. ‘They were all seven raised on the bottle 
from the first day to the twenty-eighth month, never having been nursed by their mother 
nor a wet nurse. By the bottle I mean the nursing-bottle containing Mellin’s Food pre- 
pared according to the age with diluted cow’s milk as directed on the bottle of the Food. 
On this they thrived and grew, and their parents are proud of them. 

Can you relate the history of any other family in which seven children were raised on any 
kind of prepared food? I doubt it very much. My experience during a practice of 
twenty-two years fails to record it. I know what I am talking about when I describe to 
you the history of this Mellin’s Food family, for they are the children of my wife, who, 
for reasons not necessary to mention here, was unable to nurse them. With the first. baby 
we had the most trouble, experimenting with different kinds of baby foods and of various 
methods of preparing them, until we used Mellin’s Food and knew just how to prepare it. 

Lately there has been talk about preparing cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and 
articles are being written by the hundred describing methods of fixing and preparing it. 
Experience tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared as directed on the bottles to 
suit the age of the child, is good enough to raise a family of seven and Jose none of them. 


DR. E. J. KEMPF, Jasper, Ind. 
MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna surrounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg 
IEE) and throughout the Delaware Valley; an ideal 
region for spring and summer. A beautifully illus- 
trated book describing these resorts and containing a fascinat- 
ing love story entitled ‘‘For Reasons of State,” will be sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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“FOR S# YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. Itmakestheselection 
ofa pianoeasy. Ifread carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 
large pages, and is named * The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. Write for it. 





Saves from We make the WING 

PIANO and sell it our- 
$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We donot 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit oneach. They can’t help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days' trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy [Monthly Payments 
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» 
A Wing style—45 other styles to select from 
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Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it 
imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


H are just as carefully 
Wing Organs made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


69-71 E. 12th St., N. Y. 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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The DENSMORE 


Adopted as Official Typewriter 


BY THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 
St. Louis 





THE STANDARD FLANGE 
LINE OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


is “way ahead’’—in new features— 

A non-leakable middle ink joint that can- 
not be covered by fingers when pen is in use. 

A flange at mouth of holder which guards against 
the sweating or slopping — of ink when pen is not 
in use. Result of sane i 

A CLEAN FOUNTAIN PEN, superior in 
workmanship, ore and form of — 


Sizes Falco’ ae 
ces $2.50, , $4.00 50, $s. 00 
Gold pens in all varieties of points to suit any hand. 
Buy them throngh any reputable dealer, or direct : 
posipatd, on receipt of price. Catalog of varied Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bearings, Back 


STERLING FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Davidson Rubber Co., Propr’s, 19 Milk St,, Boston, Mass, 
Densmore Typewriter Co., *NeW york 





ee 
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New York Office, 335 Broadway. 
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ONLY A DOLLAR. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


We are willing to lose money on your first order, simply to get you to 
try HAYNER WHISKEY, for we know you will be pleased if you only once 
try it. This is our offer: We will send you in a plain sealed box, no marks 
to show what’s inside, ONE FULL QUART BOTTLE of HAYNER’S 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $1.00, and we will pay the express charges. 
Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can 
buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 
dollar will be returned to you at once. That’s fair, isn’t it? We stand all the 
expense, if you are not satisfied. You risk nothing. We ship one quart on 
your first or trial order only. All subsequent orders must be for at least 4 
quarts at 80 cents a quart, express prepaid. The packing and express charges 
are almost as much for one quart as for four, and even at $1.00 for one quart, 
express prepaid, we lose money, but we want you to try it. 

Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado, Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 1 QUART 


for $1.25 by EXPRESS PREPAID. ao orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PRE- 
PAID or 20 QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


HAYNER 





WHISKEY 
FULL quarT $4.00 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


It takes 5 of the ordinary “quart” bottles to make a gallon, but a HAYNER 
QUART is a full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. Now you pay 
your dealer at least $1.50 a bottle or $7:50 a gallon for whiskey that cannot be any 
better than HAYNER, if as good. We sell you 25 per cent more whiskey for $1.00 
than you get from your dealer for $1.50, for our bottles are one-fourth larger, orat 
the rate of 80 cents for as much whiskey as you have been getting for $1.50. Why, 
then, pay your dealer two prices? And you save much more when you buy 4 
quarts for $3.20. You save $4.30. Try HAYNER WHISKEY. It goes direct from our 
own distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of 
PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. We have nearly 
half a million satisfied customers and want a million more. That’s why we make 
YOU this special trial offer of 1 quart for $1.00, express aa Your money 
back if you're not satisfied. Write our nearest office NOW. 


ESTABLISHED = THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, TROY, OMG. 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE GRAND TRUNK 


GOLD MINE 


———— SUMPTER, OREGON 

















Presents today a Safe and Sure Investment. 
Perfect Title to Property. Conservative Management. 








It is situated on the same great Mother Lode system of veins as 
the GOLCONDA, COLUMBIA and NORTH POLE, [lining men, 
business men and bankers endorse the GRAND TRUNK 














A Prominent [ining Superintendent writes as follows: 


Sumpter, January 2, 190 

H. S. McCallum & Company, Baker City: sail ei me 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in answering yours of late date 
asking my opinion of the Grand Trunk group. I have been thor- 
oughly acquainted with the district for the past eight years. In 
this great gold bearing zone covering a distance of four miles by 
3000 feet in width, are situated the famous North Pole, E. & E., 
Columbia, Golconda on the northeast, the Ibex and Bald Mountain 
of the southwest. This group is centrally located on the Mother 
Lode and crops out very prominently the entire length of the prop- 
erty. I have had occasion to sample the surface, also the under- 
ground workings at different times during said time and have no 
hesitancy in saying that the values are as good as those found in 
any of the now producing properties mentioned above. I find the 
same vein filling and the same character of sulphides and about 
the same percentage of free gold as existed in the Golconda, the 
mine I developed for the owners. I am confident that with depth 
the Grand Trunk will prove second to none. The natural advan- 
tages surrounding this property, tunnel sites, timber and water, 
makes it an ideal property to develop and operate. 

Yours truly, (Signed) W. H. JACKSON, 


Superintendent Cracker Eagle Mine. 











The present low price of 15 cents per share at which the 
stock of this great property is being offered, is far below the 
value of the property. Get in on the bed rock price. 











Write today for fall particulars and prospectus to 


H. §. McCALLUM & CO., Miners, Brokers and Financial Agents 


BAKER CITY, OREGON 
We send our Weekly Mining Letter on Sumpter Gold Mining District Free on Application. 
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Crude rubber is worth to-day twice as much as it was ten years ago, and for a quarter of a century the 
world’s supply has always been spoken for months before it has reached a civilized market. Every in- 
dustry, every branch of science daily finds some new purpose for rubber, for which absolutely no other 
product will answer. It is as indispensable to our modern civilization as wheat — or cotton — or coal. 
Yet its production is still at the mercy of the ignorant and improvident natives of the tropical American 
jungles, who invariably “tap to death” the wild rubber trees, unrestrained, because of the climate, by 
white supervision. 





There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. Itcan be 
gathered every day in the year, irrespective of weather or sea- 
son. It can be sold every day in the year, in every market in the 
world, and at a stable price that has been steadily advancing for 
many years 











In the State of Chiapas, Mexico, we have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in all the world, and 
with the finest climate. On this land we are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive 
and destructive method now‘employed by the natives, to the most scientific and economic plan known to 
modern forestry, and under Anglo-Saxon supervision. You cannot name any article of world-wide use 
whose production has undergone so radical a development as we are now engaged in without vastly en- 
riching those who have accomplished the change. An acre of 200 rubber trees brought into bearing 
on our land will produce a net income of from $200 to $300 a year for more than a lifetime. We plant 
600 trees to the acre and “ tap to death” 400 of them before maturity, leaving 200 trees, the normal num- 
ber for permanent yield. The advantage of this method is that by beginning the tappings thus early, 
dividends begin also in the same year. 

The remarkable opportunity is now open for securing shares in this great enterprise, each share 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land in our orchard. There is no large cash 
down payment, as the purchaser pays for his shares in modest monthly instalments running over the 
development period. Supposing you buy only five shares, or acres ; you pay $20 a month for 12 months, 
then $10 a month for a limited period until you have paid the full price of the shares -— $276 each, but 
meantime you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share ; hence, the actual net cost of your 
shares, or acres, will be $66 each, and from the maturity period onward, longer than you can live, they will 
yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This conservative estimate is based upon Government 
reports of the United States and Great Britain, and is for 200 trees per acre, figured as yielding each only 
two pounds of crude rubber per year — 400 pounds at sixty cents net. Of course, if you buy ten shares, 
your income will be $2,400 yearly, or, better still, twenty-five shares will yield $6,000 a year. 





Here is a safe, conservative and permanent investment in an 
industry new enough to be immensely profitable, yet old enough 
to have lost all element of risk. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Company of Boston holds 
the title to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in for 
shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company also 
acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of death and liberally protected 
in case of lapse of payments, and we grant you a suspension of payments for ninety days at any time you 
may wish, Furthermore we agree to loan you money on your shares. 

_ If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly instalments, will 
bring you an average return of twenty-five percent. on your money during the period of payments, 
and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime, we could not keep you out. Send us at 
once $20 as the first monthly payment to secure five shares — $40 for ten shares — $100 for twenty-five shares 
($4 per share for as many sharés as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, 
but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be eble to earn it, We 
already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through forty States who have investigated and invested. 
Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. It will be sent to you 
immediately, on request. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company | 


95 I-2 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fant * 
Over | 

a Million | 
Barrels a Year ) 


Those are sales of Schlitz Beer a 


making it the leader of all Milwaukee beers, by far. 
That’s a result of maintaining absolute 
purity. We doubled the necessary cost of our 
brewing to have Schlitz Beer right. 


The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 


We have used the best materials —the finest barley 
—paid as high as twice what we need pay for hops. 
We bored six wells to rock to get pure water. 
We kept our brewing as clean as your cooking. 
The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 
We filtered all the air that touched the beer. 
We filtered the beer through white wood pulp. 
We aged it until it could not cause biliousness. 
We sterilized every bottle after it was sealed. 


The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 


Isn’t Schlitz Beer —pure beer—worth 
asking for, when the cost is the 


same as of common beer? 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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Dirt and Disease 


Cleanliness is essential to health and 
comfort. 

Our book, ‘‘Uses of Banner Lye,’’ tells 
how to keep your home free from sickness and 
disease. It calls attention to the places where 
dangerous dirt collects—dirt that is full of 
germs that bring disease of every sort from 
measles to consumption. It shows a cheap, 
easy, and natural way of thoroughly cleaning 
the home. 

The book is free. 


Banner Lye 


is obtained from your grocer or druggist for 
1o cents. It is the safest, best and easiest 
cleanser and disinfectant in use. Odorless and 
colorless. 


Cuspidors 
Garbage-pails Drains 
Toilets Cellars 


require thorough cleaning and disinfecting with 
Banner Lye. The book and the directions on 
each package tell you just what to do. 


Write for it. 


Sinks 


= You can make better soap than 

Soap-Making you can buy—absolutely pure 

soap. It takes only one can of 

Banner Lye, ten minutes, and five-and-a-half pounds kitchen grease 

to make ten pounds of hard soap or twenty gallons of soft soap. Ob- 

tain Banner Lye of your grocer or duggist. If he hasn’t it, he can 
get it quickly of his wholesaler. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








Facts 
About 


Wall Papers 


All Papers shown you in Sample Books are marked to sell for 


double the regular price. 


1901-2. We guarantee to sell 
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refuse to sell to any firm which sends out sample books. 
with the same patterns as those shown you are in the hands of 
several persons in every town in your county. Call and see our 
immense stock of new and exclusive patterns of season of 


Most of the leading manufacturers 


Books 


FINE WALL PAPERS 


20 Per Cent Lower than any 
other concern in this country 


Thomas F. Swan, 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION % NEXT TO WASHINGTON ST. 


12 CORNHILL 
BOSTON 
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Thousands Get Well 


Without Risking a Penny 


They write for my book —and I send it. 
I supply them my help on trial. 
They take it a month at my risk. 


I'll do that for You 


Simply send me this coupon, or write me a postal, 
Stating the book you need. 

Then I will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. You may 
take it a month on trial. If it succeeds, the cost is 
$5.50. If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself. 
And your mere word shall decide it. 

That is the offer which hundreds of thousands 
have accepted, and 39 out of 40 have paid for the 
medicine gladly, because they were cured. 

There is scarcely a neighborhood in America with- 
out its men and women whom my Restorative made 
well. 

On Jan. 11, 1903, I published in all the Chicago 
papers the names and addresses of one thousand 
people in that city alone, whom my Restorative had 
cured in just the past six months. 

Do you believe that any other remedy ever cured 
one thousand chronic cases in one city in one-half 
year? 

Won’t you test the remedy which did that, when 
I promise to pay the whole cost if it fails? 


pa——Cut Out This Coupon 


This is How | do it: 


I have spent a lifetime in learning how to strengthen 
inside nerves. I have learned how to bring back the 
only power that operates the vital organs. 

I don’t doctor the weak organ itself. I might as 
well doctor a weak engine to make it strong. I give 
the organ more power—more nerve power. I give 
it the strength to do its duty. 

My Restorative does that always, and there is 
nothing more that medicine can do. Unless there is 
a cause like cancer my Restorative will cure. And 
conditions that it can’t cure are beyond the reach 
of medicine. 

When you are cured you will keep my Restorative 
in the house for little troubles, and to prevent these 
serious troubles hereafter. 





For we all resolve to send for something, but forget: 
Mark the book desired and mail this with your name and 
address to 

Dr. Shoop, Box 231, Racine, Wis. 
Book No, 1 on Dyspepsia. Book No. 4 for Women. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. Book No. 5 for Men( sealed) 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. |Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
ttles. At all druggists. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 




















consists in a liberal use of Sulpho- 
Napthol. Unequalled for cleaning 
floors, painted and varnished sur- 
faces, and for disinfecting and purify- 
ing closets, cellars, sinks, etc. 


Trial Bottle 


mailed for six 2-cent stamps 
BOOKLET FREE. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 

1 Havmarket Square, Boston. 
Ask your druggist for Sulpho- Napthoi 
Toilet Soap. Excellent for shampoo 
and bath, Mailed for 25 cents, 


WATCH Vai: UE 
MB fh 
> 


‘DOWN WEIGHT’ 4) 


Not merelyGOOD 
@) VALUE bu//he 
Zs. measure/s HEAPED 
d | UPand Running Over’ 


Value is the basis of commerce: it isn’t what you pay, 


but what you get for your money. 

The value of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch far outweighs 
its cost; time, practically as accurate as any watch can 
give, is the service it offers for a period of 10 years, 
with ordinary care. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
36. §! Maiden Lane, New York. 











THE GROUND SWELL 
of Public Opinion is in favor of 


Rational Desserts 
CHALMERS’ 


GRANULATED OR SHREDDED 


GELATINE 


Makes Dessert Dainties that appeal to your reason 
and please your palate. Good 
judgment and good cooking 
compounded with Chalmers’ 
Pure Gelatine make a host 
of Delicious Desserts. They 
make you ‘‘ want more.” 











ALL GROCERS & 


For Free Sample (makes four 
portions—enough for two per- 
sons) with book of recipes, 
‘‘Gelatine Dainties,” address 








James Chalmers’ Son, Williamsville, N. Y. 




















Te PIS 


NC 


¥C 


been established 50 s. By our system of 
every family in moderate aeisneahicns can own a VOSE pine. 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new pine 


ia your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Ma:s, 





FRENCH HYPNOTISM 


DR. BERILLON MAKES PATIENTS LEAVE 
OFF COPFEE ENTIRELY. 


In Paris the clinique of Dr. Berillon, the famous 
French hypnotist of the Rue St. Andre-des-Arts, 
where hypnotism is employed in the cure of various 
diseases, is one of the interesting sights of the 
modern world of Science. 


Some of the cures smack of the miracujous and 
the ordinary observer can comprehend nothing of 
the why and wherefore. 


It is noticeable that Dr. Berillon instructs his 
patients to “ leave off coffee entirely ’’—a most im- 
portant step in the cure of any disease. Many reo- 
ple are steadily and surely forced into disease by 
coffee. 


POSTUM.FOOD COFFEE has made the way easy 
for those who would break away from coffee. 
When boiled full fifteen minutes it is delicious, heavy 
with food value, a powerful rebuilding agent. It 
knocks down the ills coffee has set up. If you 
would be well it is worth your thought. 


There is a reason. 











LOVERS of Music LOVE The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 

a THIS 

—— TRADE » 
Afroman a € Edison. 


MARK 


{ The PHONOGRAPH is the only machine that 
‘satisfies the musical ear. 

Those who judge the PHONOGRAPH by the old 
styles, or by other “talking machines” should visit 
the nearest dealer and hear Mr. Edison’s marvelous 
ay that produce this go result. 

OGRAPH catalogues and Record Lists are 
Free at all dealers. 

Five thousand stores ool ce Hp Nog mpc Nine 
styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Record: = ae $5. nod oh ae 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N 
NEW YORK, 83 Chambers St.; CHICAGO, 144 Wabash Ave. 3 

SAN FRANCISCO, 983 Market St. 
EUROPE, 82 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium, 





All over the civilized world] 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn] 


Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name Is 


a 4 iP 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








Send : 
0c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 





Sample Pai | 
cee) REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘epee 
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NUBS OF THE RUBDRY. 


The nubs stand for art in towel make 
ing—newly discovered. Millions 
of little sponges that serve a 
double purpose: absorption 

and friction — making the 
Rubdry a comforting 
tonic towel. This 
feature is such a 
departure 
from the 
usual 


“Fre: 
Only. 


Towel 


Worth, a name 


methods 

of manufac- 

ture that—you 

hesitatc? Seeing 

is believing --the 

Storekeeper will show 

you the three styles. Or, 

send for illustrated booklet — 
free. 


WACHUSETT MILLS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wonderfully 
Absorbent 
With. ~ 
Exhilarating 
Friction 





INKS 


a and for a meme “ pointing made by 


used on the cover of this magazine Geo. H. Morrill & 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCI 

















